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CHAPTER I. 



Soliloquy up two pair of gtairs.— Motives forembrftcing Protestantism. 
—Providential accident.— Anti-popery Catecbisui.— Broadside of 
Epitliets.— Fiual resolution. 

It was on the evening of the 16th day of April, 1829,-^ 
the very day on which the memorable news reached 
Dublin of the Royal Assent having been given to the 
Catholic Relief Bill,— that, as I was sitting alone in my 
chambers, up two pair of stairs. Trinity College, being 
myself one of the everlasting *' Seven Millions " thus 
liberated, I started suddenly, aner a few moments* reverie, 
from my chair, and taking a stride across the room, as if 
to make trial of a pair of emancipated legs, exclaimed, 
" Thank God • I may now, if I like, tarn Protestant" 

The reader will see, at once, in this short speecht the 
entire coarse of my thoughts at that moment of exulta- 
tion. I found myself iree^ not only from the penalties 
attached to being a Catholic, but from the point of ho- 
nour which had till then debarred me from being any 
thinff else. Not that I had, indeed, ever much paused to 
consider in what the fhithl professed differed from others. 
I was. as yet youngs— but just entered into my twenty- 
Brst year. The reUiicms of my creed Yji\h m\& >nw\^ 

had beea of too stirring a mature to leave me m\ic\x>i^>^^ 
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to bestow on its concemmonts with the next ; nor waa I 
yet so much of the degenerate Greek in my tastes as to 
sit discussing what was the precise colour of the light of 
Mount ThaU>r when that ^ light of life," liberty was it- 
self to be struggled for. 

I had, therefore, little other notion of Protestants than 
as a set of gentlemanlike heretics, somewhat scanty in 
creed, but in all things else rich and prosperous, and 
governing Ireland, according to their will and pleasure, 
by right of some certain Thirty-nine Articles, of which I 
had not yet clearly ascertained whether they were Ar- 
ticles of War or of Religion. 

The Roman Catholics, on the other hand, though myself 
one of them, I could not help regarding as a race of ob- 
solete and obstinate religionists, robb^ of every thing 
but (what was, perhaps, least worth preserving) their 
Creed, and justifying the charge brought against them oi 
being unfit for freedom, by having so long and so unre- 
sistingly submitted to be slavea In sliort, I felt — as 
many other high-spirited young Papists must have felt 
before me — ^tluLt I had been not only enslaved, but de- 
graded by belonging to such a race; ind though, had ad- 
versity still frowned on our faith, I would have clung to 
it to the last, and died fighting for Transubstantiation 
and the Pope with the best, I was not sorry to be saved 
the doubtful glcnryof such martyrdom; and much as I re* 
joiced at the release of my fellow-sufierers from thraldom, 
rejoiced still more at the prospect of my own release fiom 
tJtem, 

While such was the state of my feelings with respect 
to the political bearings of my creed, I saw no reason, on 
regardmg it in a religious point of view, to feel much 
more satisfied with it The dark pictures I bad seen so 
invariably drawn, in Protestant pamphlets and semxms, 
of the religious tenets of Popeiy, had sunk mortifyingly 
into my mind; and when I heard eminent, learned, and, 
in the repate of the world, estimable men representing 
the fidth which I had had the misfortune to inherit as a 
sjTStem of damnable idolatry, whose doctrines had not 
merely the tendency, but the prepense design, to en- 
courage imposture, perjury, assassination, and all other 
monstrous crimes, I was already prepared, by the opinions 
friijch IbadmyseM formed oC my W^h«c v^^\]i^t& ba 
^t too wUUng a recipient of wuii liBCxaaita^na v^i^gKOkiX 
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them from others. Though, na man and as citizen, I 
rose indignantly against these charges, yet as Catholic I 
quailed inwardly imdei* the fear that they were but too 
true. 

In this state of mind it was that I had long looked for- 
ward to the great measure of Emancipation, both as the 
closing of that old, bitter, and hereditary contest in wliich 
the spiritual part of the question had been made subordi- 
nate to the temporal, and, more particularly, as a release 
' for myself from that scrupulous point of honour which 
had hitherto kept me wedded, " for better, for worse," to 
Popery. 

The reader has now been put in full possession of the 
meaning of that abrupt exclamation which, as I have said, 
burst from me on the evening of the 16Ui of April, in my 
room up two pair of stairs, Trinity College, — *^ Thank 
God! I may now, if I like, turn Protestant" No sooner 
had this pithy sentence broke from my lips, than I re- 
0iuned my seat and plunged again into reverie. The 
college clock was, I recollect, striking eight, at the time 
this absorption of my thinking faculties commenced, and 
the same orthodox clock had tolled the tenth hour before 
the question shall I, or shall I not, turn Protestant ?" was 
in any fair train for decision. Even then, it was owinff 
very much to an accident, which some good people would 
call providential, that Popery did not — ^for that evening, 
at least — maintain her ground. On the shelf of the book- 
case near me lay a few stray pamphlets, towards which, 
in the midst of my meditations, I, almost unconsciously, 
put forth my hand, and takmg the first that presented it- 
self found that I had got hold of a -small tract, in the 
form of a Catechism, against Popery, published near a 
century ago, and call^ "A pK>testant*s Resolution, 
showing his Reasons why he will not he a Papist, &;c. 
&c." On opening the leaves of this tract, the first sen- 
tences that met my eyes were as follow : — 

«* Q. — What was there in the Romish Religion that 
occasioned Protestants to separate themselves from iti 

" A. — In that it was a superstitious, idolatrous, damn- 
able, bloody, traitorous, blind, blasphemous religion.^* 

This broadside of epithets at once settled the whole 
matter. What gentleman, indeed, thought I, could abide 
to remain longer in a /aith to which, witix asi^ ^qvn <5>^ 
Justice^ each bard and iadigestibilip termaco^Vy^ ^v^"^^ 
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Accordingly, up sprung I, Ibr the secoDd time, from my 
now wneasy chair, and brandishing aloft my clenched 
hand, as if m defiance of the Abommation of the Seven 
Hills, exclaimed, as I again paced about my chamber, — 
with something of the ascendency strut already per- 
ceptible, — " I wiU be a Protestant." 



CHAPTER II. 

Bir Godftoy Kneller and St. Peter.— Varieties of Proteetantisin.— Se- 
•olved to chooee the best.— Adieu to Popish abominations. 

I WAS now pretty much in the situation of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in the strange dream attributed to him, whra 
having arrived, as he wought, at the entrance of heaven, 
he found St Peter there, m his capacity of gate-keeper, 
inquiring the name and the religion of the difilerent can- 
didates for admission that presented themselves, and, still 
BE each gave his answer, directing them to the seats al- 
lotted to their respective creeds. •* And pray, sir," said 
the Saint, addressing Sir Godfrey in his turn, **what 
religion may you be of?" — " Why, truly, sir," said Sir 
Godfrey, ** I am of no religion." — " Oh, then, sir," replied 
St. Peter, ** you will be so good as to go in and take your 
seat where you please." 

In much the same independent state of creed did I find 
mjTself at this crisis, — ^having before me the whole varie- 
gated field of Protestantism, with power to choose on 
what part of its wide surface I should settle. But though 
thus free, and with " a charter like the wind, to blow 
where'er I pleased," — my position on, the whole, was 
hardly what could be called comfortable. It was like 
that of a taransmigratingf spirit in the critical interval be- 
tween its leaving one body and taking possession of an- 
other ; or rather like a certain ill-translated work, of 
which some wit has remarked that it had been taken 
oiU of one language without being put into any other. 

Though M ignorant, at that time q£ in^ Ivfe^ oiv all 
matten of reJigion, as any yovmg geivVXetsAxi XstoM^Xxv:^ 
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If tt a Univen% — even when meant for lioly orders— 
le could well be, I had, by nature, very strong devotional 
e feelings, and from childhood had knelt nightly to my 
prayers with a degree of trust in God's mercy and grace 
& It which a professor of the Five Points would have been 
■ not a little scandalized. It was, therefore, with perfect 
conscientiousness and sincerity that I now addressed my- 
fielf to the task of choosing a new religion; and having 
made up my mind that Protestantism waste be the 
creed of my chmce, resolved also that it i^ould be Pro- 
testantism of the best and most approved description. 

But how was this to be managed ? In a sermon which I 
once heard preached by a Fellow of our University, there 
was an obeervatitm put strongly by the preacher which I 
now called to mind for my guidance in the inquiry I was 
about to institute. ** In like manner (said the preacher) 
as streams are always clearest near their source, so the 
first ages of Christianity will be found to have been the 
purest^' Taking this obvious position for granted, the 
deduction was of course evident that to the doctrines and 
practice of the early ages of the Church I must have re- 
course to find the true doctrines and practice of Protes- 
tantism: — the changes which afterwards took place, as 
wall in the tenets as the observances of Christians, having 
been, as the preacher told us, the cause of " that corrupt 
system of religion which has been entailed on the world 
under the odious name of Popery." To ascend, therefore, 
at once to that Aurora of our fiiith, and imbue myself 
thoroughly with the opinions and doctrines of those upon 
whom its light first shone, was, I could not doubt, the sole 
efiectuid rnoUe of attaining the great object I had in view, 
— that of making myself a Protestant according to the 
purest and most orthodox pattern. 

To the classical branch of the couTse taught in our 
University, I had devoted a good deal c^ attention. My 
acquaintance, therefore, with Latin and Greek, was bu& 
ficiently fiimiliar to imbolden me to enter on the study of 
the fathers in their own languages; while, besides the 
access which I was allowed, as ^aduate, to the library 
of odr College, I had, also, through another channel, all 
the best editions of those holy writers placed at my com- 
mand. Of the Scriptures, my knowledge had, hitherto, 
been scanty; bat the plan I now adopml ^v^Va toA)&.^ 

2* 
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my study of the sacTcd volume concurrent with tliis in- 
quiry into the writings of its first expounders; so that 
the text and the comment might, hy such juxta-position, 
shed light on each other. 

Behold me, then, with a zeal, whose sincerity, at least, 
deserved some success, sitting down, dictionary in hand, 
to my task of self conversion ; having secured one great 
step towards the adoption of a new creed in the feeling 
little short of contempt with which I looked back upon 
the old one. Bidding a glad, and, as I trusted, eternal 
adieu to the long catalogue of Popish abominations, to 
wit: Transubetantiation, Relics, Fasting, Purgatory, In- 
vocation of Saints, &c., &c.,— I opened my mind, a wil- 
ling initiate, to those enlightening truths, which were 
now, from a purer quarter of the heavens, to dawn upon 
me. 



CHAPTER III. 

Begin wilh the First Century— Pope St. Clement.— St. Ignatlai.— 
Ileal Presence.— Heicsy of tbe Docettc.— Tradition.— Aelics of 
Saints. 

There is among those who consider the Catholic 
Church to have, in the course of time, fallen from its 
first purity, a considerable difference of opinion as to the 
period at which this apostacy commenced ; some writers 
having been disposed to extend the golden period of the 
Church to as late a period as the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury,* while, by others, her virgin era is confined within 

* Onfe of those who allow the "beaux jours de TEgliBe" (as be 

calls them) to have extended so for, was tbe celebrated Uiifgrnenot mi- 

nibter, Claude,— cotebrated, among other tilings, for the signal defeat 

which he sustained from the learned authors of the Perp^tuite. de la 

Foi. Of this great champion of Protestantism, so lauded in his day, 

it is curious to see what was tbe private opinion entertained by one 

who lived in his society, and is known not to have been unfriendly to 

his sect or its cause :— " Cot hominc-ia (says Longuerue) litoit boii h 

goiiverner cbez Madame la Mnr^cfaale de Schombcrg, ou il regnoit 

#oiivorajnement; mais il n*6toit point savant. Parlcz-moi, nour le 

savoJr, (i'Aubertin, de naillA, dc Wondeir 

Accordiiiff to Cite Book of HomUiea, "«« ChT\*Citm "«Lft\\%\wtv vjts*, 

"a^ ''*"* ^^ ConaUntine (A. 1). 2QX) uioav ^vac nuC. '\v^«»A 



! 
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far less liberal limits.'*' My great object, however, being, 
as much as possible, ^ integros acccdere fbntes," I saw 
that the higher up, near the very source, I began my rc- 
Rarches, the better, and, accordingly, with the writings 
efthose five holy men who are distinguished by the title 
of Apostolical lathers, as having all of them conversed 
with the Apostles or their disciples, I now commenced 
my studic& 

Great, then, was my surprise, — not unaccwnpanicd, I 
own, by a slight twinge of remorse, — when, in the per- 
son of one (X these simple, apostolical writers, I found 
that I had popped upon a Pope — an actual Pope ! — being 
the third Bishop, after St Peter, of that very Church of 
Rome which I was now about to desert for her modern 
rival. This primitive occupant of the See of Rome was 
St Clement, one of those fellow-labourers of St. Paul, 
whose " names are written in the Book of Life ;'' and it 
was by St Peter himself, as TertuUian tells us, that he 
bad been ordained to be his successor. This proof of the 
antiquity and apostolical source of the Papal authority 
startled me not a little. " A Pope ! and ordained by St. 
Peter!" exclaimed I, as I commenced reading the vo- 
lume: "now, *by St Peter's Church, and Peter too,' 
this much surpriseth me." There was, however, still 
enough of the Papist lingering in my heart to make me 
turn over the pages of Pope St Clement with peculiar 
respect ; and I could not but see that, even in those sim- 
ple, unpolemic times, when the actual exercise of autho- 
rity could be so little called for, the jurisdiction of the 
See of Peter was fully acknowledged. 

A schism, or, as St Clement himself describes it, " a 
foul and unholy sedition,"! having broken out in the 
Church of Corinth, an appeal was made to the Church 
of Rome for its interference and advice, and the Epistle 
which this Holy Father addressed to the Corinthians in 
answer, is confessedly one of the most interesting monu- 
ments of Ecclesiastical Literature that have descended 
(0 ua 

The next of these primitive followers of the Apostles 



• Priestley, for instance, to suit his purpose, considers the period 
till the death of Adriaa (A. D. I'JS) as comprising Uk puTe and virgin 
sige of Ute. Church. 
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'whose writings engaged my attention, was St Ignatius ^ 
the immediate euccessor of the Apostle Peter in the See 
of Antioch. This holy man was, by his contemporaries^ 
called Theophorus, or the God-borne, from a general no- 
tion that he was the child mentioned by Matthew and 
Mark, as having been taken up by our Saviour in his 
arms, and set in the midst of his disciples. It was^ 
therefore, with a feeling of reverent curiosity that I ap- 
proached his volume ; and, much as I had been, in my 
ignorance, astonished, to find a Pope, or Bishop of Rome, 
presiding,* at such a period, over the whole Christian 
world, I was now infinitely more astounded and puzzled 
by what met my eyes in tne pages of Ignatius, a writer, 
nursed, as it were, in the very cradle of our fiuth, and 
who, as one of the first that followed in the footsteps of 
the Divine Guide, was among the last from whom I 
could have expected a doctrine so essentially Popish, — 
the invention, as I had always been led to suppose, of the 
-darkest ages, and maintained in mockery, as well of rea- 
eon, as of the senses, — ^the doctrine, in «hort, of a real, 
corpcH^ Presence in the £kicharist ! 

m speaking of the Docetee, or Phantasticks, a sect of 
i heretics who held that Christ was but, in appearance^ 
Man, — a mere semblance or phantasm of humani^ 
ty, — Ignatius says, ^They stay away from the Eucha- 
rist and from prayer, because they toill not acknow* 
ledge the Eucharist to he thejiesh of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, that flesh which suffered for our sinsJ'^ Now, 
when it is considered that the leading doctrine of the 
Docetie was, that the body assumed by Christ was but 
4ipp€Nrent, there cannot be a doubt that the particular 
•opmion of the orthodox to which they opposed them- 
selves, was that which held the presence of Christ^s 
body in the Eucharist to be ree^ It is evident that a 
flguriUive or unsubstantial presence, snch as Protestants 
maintain, would in no degree have offended their anti- 
<X)rporeal notions ; but, on the contrary, indeed, would 
have fallen in with that wholly spiritual view of Christ^s 
nature which had led these heretics to deny the possibi- 
lltyof his incarnation. 

This perplexing and irresistible proo( on the very 

. *TbeEpigtle of BL Ignatios to Un lLQiQUU,<wb\di wu writtM 
fa theOrmt century, it addiMMd ''to tte CtawStak \:ta\ ^tvMm 
i^iSOMci3ifTeu) in tte eooatiy of the Romaan;' 
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threshold of my inquiry, of the existence of such a be- 
lief among the orthodox of the first century, threw me, I 
own, into a state of unspeakable amazement I looked 
at the words again — ^rubbed my eyes, and again consult- 
ed my lexicon. But I had made no mistake ; — there it 
was, in black and white, stark staring Popery. I had 
fiinnd language of a similar import, respecting the Eu- 
charist, in other passages of the same Father; — in the 
Epistle to the Philadelphians, and in that also to the Ro- 
mans, But had there existed only these notices, his pre- 
cise opinion upon the subject might have been doubtful ; 
and, as in many other cases, where the Fathers have 
happened to express themselves allegorically or obscure- 
ly, would have remained matter of controversy. But, 
taken, as I have already said, with reference to the Do- 
cetie, and repres^ting the belief of those heretics, re- 
specting the Eucharist, as wholly irreconcilable with the 
creed of the orthodox,* this passage in the Epistle to the 
Smymeeans, can admit of but one conclusion, namely, 
that the orthodox Christians of that day saw in the con- 
secrated bread and wine, not any mere memorial, repre- 
Bentation, type, or emblem, — not any such figurative sub- 
stitute for the body of our Lord, — ^but his own real sub- 
stance, corporally present and orally manducated. 

To find myself tiius back again in the very depths of 
Popery, after having so fondly fancied that I had emerged 
from them for ever, was, it must be owned, not a little 
trying to a neophyte's zeal; — ^nor had I well recovered 
from my surprise and perplexity at this sample of Popish 
doctrine, when, on turning to an account of the martyr- 
dom of this same Father, I fell upon a no less glaring 
specimen of Popish practice. Ignatius, as is well known 
to dl readers of Martyrology, was delivered up to be de- 



* " It seems highly probable, that Commanicants, in St. Ignatius'a 
dajTB, were obliged expressly to acknowledge the Eucharist to be 
Chrisrs body aad blood, by answering • Amen ' at the delivery of the 
Sacramental body and blood, as well as by joining in prayer to God 
that he would make them so ; and, because the Docetas could not do 
this, therefore tbejrabsented themselves from the Christian Assem- 
blies." — Johnson. 

That this express acknowledgment of the Real Presence was re- 
qaired of communicants, in the first ages of the Church, appears from 
bU the ancient Liturgies, and we have St. Augustin's authority that 
mteb was the meaning attached to the " Amen," in his times ;— " H^- 
bet magnam rocem Chriati sanguis in terra cum, eo «LC«e^\Q^ ^ ^\a< 
jtUnugeatibaa nspondfitur Ames. "— Contra Faiiat. 
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joured by lions in the amphitheatre at Rome. After the 
victim had been despatched, the faithful deacons who 
had accompanied him on his journey gathered up, as we 
are told, the few bones which the wild beasts had spared, 
and carrying them back to Autioch, deposited them there 
religiously in a shrine, round which annually, on the day 
of his martyrdom, the Faithful assembled, and, in memo- 
ry of his self^evotion, kept vi^il around his relics ! 

It should have been mentioned, also, — to make the 
matter still worse,' — ^that, wheo on his way through Ada 
to the scene of his sufferings, this illustrious fwier, in 
exhorting the* Churches to be on their guard against He- 
resy, impressed earnestly upon them ** to holdfast by the 
Traditions of the Aposaes ;*^— -thus sanctioning that two- 
fold Rule of Faith, the Unwritten as well as the writtoi 
Word, which, by all good Protestan^ is repudiated as 
one of the fiilsest of the false doctrines of Popery ! 

Marvellous to me, moSt marvellous, were tnese disco- 
veries ; — a Pope, Relics of Saints, Apostolical TraditkuM^ 
and a Corporal Eucharist, all in the First Age of tho 
Church !— who could have thought iti 



CHAPTER IV. 

Visions of Hennas.~Weekly FasUng.— Good Woilcs.— Rector of BiK 
Iymudragget.-^Reclor no Faster.— CkNnpariton between the Keetif 
and Heratas. 

After turning over the two Epistles that remain of 8t 
Barnabas and Bt, Polycarp, and learning but little, to- 
wards the object of my search, from either, it was with 
some pleasure I opened the pages of the pious and &nci- 
ful Hermas, and among his Visions, which breathe all 
the simplicity of an apcetolic age, forgot myself, for some 
hours, as in a fairy tale. His recollections of his early 
love — his seeing the heavens open, as he knelt one day 
praying in a meadow, and beholdmg the maid whom hehaid 
loved looking out of the clouds to ailute him, sayiogi 
*• Good day, Hermas !" — ^his account of tiie various vimopi 1 
Ma which ''the Chuischof God** bsAv^^eAX^XAVi^^ttf^l 



i^ 
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of an aged matron, reading*; — ^now, afl a 
en, dad all in white, and having a mitre on 
ret which the long hair fell shining; — through 
nocent and (as they were thought at the time) 
icies,* I wandered with the good Father, in a 
WBj reverie, even as though I were myself the 
bis visions. 

ot till, in the course of my reading, I came to 
r his work called Precepts and Similitudes,—' 
e, as he says, revealed to him by his- guardian 
le shape of a Shepherd, — that I was awakened 
action of the immediate object of my studies^ 
ned, also, alas! to find myself once more in 
npany. This Father, be it recollected, wa» 
§e distinguished Christians to whom St. Paul 
ations in the Epistle to the Romans, and amoujg 
precepts which in this work he represents his 
lavc communicated to him is the rollowing: — 
thing we have to do is to observe the command- 
id. If afterwards a man wishes to add thereunto 
work, such as fastirtg, he will receive the 
compensc." 

^in was sheer Popery, both inr doctrine and 
■Satisfhction to God by Good Works, and one 
food Works, Fasting! 

latter observance, I had from my childhood enter- 
peculiar aversion ; and it was, therefore, with 
ell as wonder, I now made the discovery that, 
of fastiug, the early Christians outwent even 
»8t Romanists. The Fast preparatory to Eas- 
Thich was one of total abstinence, was by some 
Dns continued for the space of forty successive 
id those who laugh at Papists now for fasting 
^eek would have had equal grounds for laug^ 
e Primitive Christians, who, by the Apostelic 
i^re enjoined to a similar practice ;— -the only 
) being that the appointed days of fasting, which 
I W^esday and Friday, are now IViday and 



quotes tbe Shepherd u a work dhriiiely inaplnd; and Kn* 
»ly Btvlea it a " BDok of tbe New TMOiwmktr^MM fm, m 
si, Wbifltoo. too. with his usual ready beUfif in all IfeaA 



rpoK. eonaiden the Shepherd to be a dirtSOMl UMIJI 
(g wJiich •*cQw»a directly firom o«x 8ftTiigiV M^kA I 
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Saturday.* Just before Easter, indeed, these latter < 
were also observed, as fast-days, and for this reason, 
'* in those days the bridegroom was taken away.^f 
this was the age to which I had been sent for emanc 
tion from Popery ! 

These ancient Christians, too, contrived to make 
Good Work of Fasting subservient to another prac 
reputed also amon^ Good Works, alms-giving ; the s 
Apostolic Canons mforming us that whatever had I 
saved by abstinence was always laid out in relieving 
necessities of the poor4 

How vividly now, as I sat leaning my elbow on 
pages of " the Shepherd," did I call to mind what my < 
reelings had been, more than once, at my poor fatb 
table, when it has happened that our rich neighbour, 
Rector of Ballymudragget, has invited himself to < 
with us, on a Friday, or other fast^y ; and while his 
verence has sat feasting on the flesh and fowl prov: 
purposel^r for his regale, I have found myself force 
put up with that sorry &re which " Hojpdance cried 
m Poor Tom's belly — two white herrmgs;"} and 
more mortifying, had to bear the smile of consequei 
pity with which the Rector looked round on his su 
stitious fellow-diners, — blessing his stars, no doubt, 
tlie glorious Reformation had put all those matters oi 
much more civilized and gentlemanlike a footing. 

Little did I then, for my consolation, know that I 
borne out by the Apostolic Canons in my starvation ; 
when I now pondered over these thipgs, and compc 
my fat friend, the Rector, with tlie simple Hermas, ^ 
can wonder if a slight doubt came over my mind» ^ 

* The learned Bishop Beveridec, who supposes these Canons to '. 
been framed by the discipTes of the Apostles about the end of th 
cond century, considers the Fasts therein enjoined to have be< 
apostolic institution.— CW«£ Canon. Ec. ^. Mosheim, too, al 
that " those who affirm that, in the time of the Apostles, or 
aAer, the fourth and sixth days of the week were observed as F 
are not, it must be acknowledged, destitute of specious argument 
favour of their opinion." 

t " But the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken : 
them, and then shall they fast."— JfattAwr, ix. 15. St. Jerom, 
pronounces Lent to be an apostolic institution, attributes tlie i 
high origin to the Saturday's Fast. 

Jjih. S, 
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ther, — as far, at least, as a world to come is concemecf, 
— ^it might not be safer to first with the friend of St 
Paul, than to feast with the Rector of Ballymudragget, 



CHAPTER V. 



Second Ceotury.~8t. Justin the Martyr.— Tranaubstantiation.— St. 
Ireneus.— Papal Supremacy.— Sacrifice of the Mass.— Unwritten 
Tradition.— Old Man of tbe Sea. 

Thus far my progress in Protestantism had not been 
very rapid. I was determined, however, not to be lightly 
turned aside from my purpose ; so, taking leave of the 
lirople writers of the apostolic age, I launched boldly into 
the sacred literature of the Second Century, hoping to 
find, on my way, somewhat more of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and somewhat less of Popery. I had but a short 
way, however, descended the stream, when I found my 
saiLs taken aback by 1^ following passage in St Justin 
the Martyr,---a man described by an ancient bishop as 
being near to the Apostles both in time and in virtue : 
^Nor do we take these gifts (in the Eucharist) as com* 
num bread and common drink; but as Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, made man by the word of God, took flesh and 
blood for our salvation, so in the same manner we have 
been taught that the food which has been blessed by 
prayer, and by which our blood and flesh, in the change, 
are nourished, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus incar-^ 
note" — ^Apol. 1. 

The assertion of a real, corporal Presence by St Igna« 
tius had more than sufficiently startled me; but here was 
a still strooger case, a belief in the change of the ele- 
ments, in actual Transubstantiation, — and this on the 
part rf a Saint so illustrious as St Justin! Verily, they 
who could send a Christian youth to learn Protestant doc- 
trine of teachers like these, must plead guilty to the 
charge either of grossly deceiving him or being ignorant 

a 
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We have already seen that the Primacy of the Roman 
Sec was, in the only case that called for an appeal to itf 
acknowledged in the first age of the Church ; and I now 
found, in the second age, the same claim practically and 
universally recognised, both in the acts of the Church 
and in the writings of her chief pastors. How little could 
I have anticipated such a discovery! — the "Great Har- 
lot," the ** Mother of the fornications and abominations of 
the earth" (as so oflen I had heard our college preacher 
Btvle the Papacy,) standing, in the pure morning of 
Christianity, supreme and unrivalled ! 

Accustomed, indeed, as I had long been to consider the 
papal jurisdiction as a usurpation of the dark ages, the 
clear prools I now saw of the chain of succession by which 
its title is carried up and fixed fast in that " Rock " on 
which the Church itself is built, convinced and confound- 
ed me; nor, though myself but an "embryon immature" 
of Protestantism, could I help sympathizing most heartily 
with all that a full-fledged follower of that faith must 
feel, on reading the following strong attestation of the 
Papal Primacy in St Irenseus, — a writer, be it recollected, 
so near to the apostolical times as to have had for his in- 
structor in Christianity a disciple of St John the Evan- 
gelist 

" We can enumerate those bishops who were appointed 
by the Apostles and their successors down to ourselves, 
none (^ whom taught or even knew the wild opinions of 
these men (heretics) . . . However, as it would be te- 
dious to enumerate the whole list of successions, I shall 
confine myself to that of Rome, the greatest and most 
ancient and most Ulustrious Church, founded by the 
glorious Apostles Peter and Paul ; receiving from them 
her doctrine, which was announced to all men, and 
which, through the succession of her bishops, is come 
down to us. Thus we confixmd aU those who, through 
evil designs, or vainrglory, or perverseness, teach what 
they ought not ; for, to this Church, on account of its 
Superior Headship, every other must have recourse, that 
is, the fiiithful of all countries; in which Church has been 
preserved the doctrine delivered by the Apostles." — AdiK ' 
Uteres. Lib. 3. 

OflrentBus it must be, in truth, acknowledged that, 
though go apoetolically educated, and s;ni^ V^ ^\)«:^>in 
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wiib the title of " the Divine Irenrous," ♦ he would have 
made but a faithless subscriber to the Thirty-niue Arti- 
cles. For only hear how this Saint speaks of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mas8,f — that '* blasphemous fable," as the 
Thirty-rirst of those Articles terms it: — ** Likewise, he 
declared the cup to be his blood, and taught the new Ob- 
lation of the New Testament, which oblation the Church 
receiving from the Apostles offers it to Grod over all the 
earth." Again: — " Therefore, the offering of the Church 
which the Lord directed to be made over all the world 
was deemed a pure sacrifice before God and received by 
Him."t 

Consistently with his belief of a Sacrifice in the Eu- 
charist, this Father maintained also, with Justin and Ig- 
natius, the Real Presence of Christ^s body and blood in 
that ^crament; pronouncing it a miracle 8U.ch as could 
not be supposed to exist, without admitting the Divinity 
of Him who had instituted it " How," he asks, " can 
these heretics (those who denied that Christ was the Son 
of God) prove that the bread over which the words of 
thanksgiving have been pronounced is the body of their 
Lord and the cup his blood, while they do not admit that 
he is the Son, that is, the Word of the Creator of the 
World r' 

To the same heretics, who, from their views of the 
corruption of matter, could not reconcile to themselves 
the doctrine of a resurrection of the body, he makes use 
of an argument founded, in like manner, on his belief of 
the reality of Christ's Presence and the transubstantia- 
tion of the elements : — ^ When (says he) the mingled 
chaliee and the broken bread receive the word of God, 



• Tow ^t9vna-t^v "Eigufsuou. 

t Anciently called the Sacrifice of the New Testament, or Catholic 

Sacrifice (Qua-tA kaBo\j»h, Chrysastom. Serm. de Cruee et Latrone,) 

the word Mara not having been introduced till about the time of St. 
Ambrose. 

X See also Justin. Dial, com Tryphon. 

" The Centuriators of Magdeliurgh,— whose zeal and acatenees dis- 
played in the Protestant cause are well known— have been con- 
strained reluctantly to own that the existence of the Sacrifice of the 
New Law stands recorded in the early monuments of Christianity; . 
and on the passage of St. Irencus here referred to, they express thnr I 
SckBowledg/nent in terms of indignation,"— Gwni6fl«'« JS8«tiw« <i$ B*- \ 
lighut Gffttfwersy. 
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they hecmne the Eucharkt of the body and blood of 
Christ,* by which the substance of our flesh is increased 
and strengthened. How then can they pretend, that this 
flesh is not susceptible of eternal life which is nourished 
by the body and blood of the Lord, and is his member V 

On the subject of Unwritten Tradition, — that con- 
tested source of so much of the doctrine, practice, and 
power of Rome, this Father's testimony brmgs with it 
double weight, inasmuch as he not onl^ asserts, in all his 
writings, the high authority of Tradition, but was him- 
self one of the earliest and brightest links in that chain of 
oral delivery which has descended to the Church of Rome 
from the apostolic age. Referring to his own master, 
Polycarp, who had been the disciple of St John the 
Evangelist,! he says — ** Polycarp alwajrs taught these 
things, which he had learned from the Apostles, which he 
delivered to the Church, and which alone are true." In 
a fragment of another of his writings there occurs a most 
impressive and interesting passage to the same effect — 
Addressing a heretic, named Florinus, who had adopted 
the errors of the Valentinians, he says — ** Those opinions 
the Presbyters before us, who also conversed with the 
Apostles, have not delivered to you. For I saw you, 
when I was very young, in the Lower Asia with Poly- 
carp. ... I better remember the af&irs of that 
time than those which have lately happened ; the things 
which we learn in our childhood growing np with the 
soul and uniting themselves to it Insomuch that I qan 
tell the place in which the Blessed Polycarp sat and 
taught, and his going out and coming in; and the 
manner of his life and the form of his person ; and the 
discourses he made to the people, and how he related his 
conversation with St John, and others who had seen the 



* There is yet a stronger passage to thi:i purpose in one of those 
Frannents attributed to Ireneeus, which were published in 1715 by 
Dr. Pfaff, from manuscripts in the King of Sardinia's library; — where, 
in describing the ceremonies of the Sacrifice, it is said that the Holy 
Spirit is invoked that he may make the bread the body of Christ and 
the cup tin blood of Christ. Much doubt, however, has been thrown 
upon the genuineness of these Fragments, both by Mafifei, who ob- 
jected to them on their first appearance, and by the remarks of the 
ever judicious Lardner afterwards. 

t By many also supposed to have been the Angel of the Church of 
Bmyrna, to whom the Epistle in the aeeond chapter of the Book of 
^yeiatioB waa directed to be sent. 
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Lord ; and how he related their sayiogi^ and what he had 
heard irom them concerning the liord ; hoth concerning 
his miracles and his doctrine, as he had received them 
from the eye-witnesses of the Word of Life : all which 
Polycarp related agreeably to the Scriptures. These 
things I then, through the mercy of God toward me, di- 
ligently heard and attended to, recording them not on 
paper, but upon my heart; and, through the grace of 
God, I continually renew my remembrance of them.'* 

Could we now summon to earth the shade of this holy 
PVither, — ^this Saint, so *' nourished up in the words of 
feith and of good doctrine,'' — ^with what face can we ima- 
gine a Protestant, an upstart of the Reformation, to stand 
«)rth, in contradiction to so orthodox a spirit, and pro- 
nounce the Unwritten Word of the Catholic Church to 
be but an inheritance of imposture, the jurisdiction of the 
See of St Peter a rank usurpation, and a sacrifice of the 
Holy Mass '*a blasphemous fiiblel" 

If any thing more were wanting to show the deep 
sense which this Father entertained of the reverence due 
to the authority and traditions of the Church, we should 
find it in the few following passages from his writings: — 
** In explaining the Scriptures, Christians are to attend 
to the Pastors of the Church, who, by the ordinance of 
Gk)d, have received the inheritance of truth, with the 
saccession of their Sees." **The tongues of nations 
vary, but the virtue of tradition is one and the same 
every where ; nor do the churches in Grermany believe or 
teach difierently from those in Spain, Gaul, the East, 
Egypt or Lybia.'* ** Supposing the Apostles had not 
left us the Scriptures, ought we not stiU to have followed 
the ordinance of Tradition, which they consigned ta 
those to whom they committed the Churches ? It is this 
ordinance of TVetaition which many nations of barbari- 
ans, believing in Christ,fol2ow without the use of letters 
orink,*^ — Adv. Hter. Lib. 4 

It will easily be believed that, at the close of this lonff 
day's studies, I felt utterly disheartened add wearied 
with my pursuit I had now found sanctioned by the 
authority of the Church's earliest champions, — some of 
them men who "had the preaching of the Apostles still 
sounding in theur ears,"— six no less Popish points of 
Mth auS obeervance than— I. The acknow\ed^eii\.cli^ 

5* 
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Sovereifiii Pontiff;* 2. A Reverence due to Relics; 
3. Satidaction to God by fasting, alms-deeds, &c.; 4. 
The authority of Tradition; 5. A Corporeal Presence in 
the Eucharist; and 6. The Sacrifice of the Mass. Who 
can wonder if, after all this, I despaired of ridding my- 
self of Popery? Heaving a heavy sigh, as I closed my 
ponderous folios, and with a sort of oppressed sensation 
as if the Pope were himself bodily on my back, I went to 
bed feeling much as Sinbad the sailor would have done, 
if, after having shaken oS, as he thought, the troublesome 
little old Man of the Sea, he felt the legs of the creature 
again fastening round his neck. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Making the sign of the Cross.— Tertullian.— Veneration of Images.— 
Prayers for the Dead.— Determination to find Protestantism some* 
where. 

On the following morning I rose, — thanks to the re- 
cruiting power of sleep, — somewhat recovered from the 
rebuffs ef the few preceding days, and feeling, on the 
whole, as well and Protestant as could be expected. At 
least, my horror of returning to Popery was as strong as 
ever; though my chances of becoming a good Protestant, 
—or, inde^, finding out what a good Protestant was,-— > 
had become all but desperate. I was, therefore, pretty 
mu^ in the *' unhoused condition" of that sect of here- 
tioW^alled Basilidians, who described themselves as being 
no longer Jews, but still not yet Christians. 

Of the disagreeable, but apostolic, practice of weekly 
fasting I have already spoken; but there was another 
Popish custom, against which, as a badge of anile super- 
stition, I still more indignantly rebell^; — and this was 
the practice of making the sign of the Cross on the fbre- 
head, after grace, at meal& The feeling of shame with 
which, in my youth, I used to perform this overt act of Po- 

* We and this very title of " BoveTe\%Tv VoxiUff " given to the 
Bishop of Rome by no less high and ancieux tiik «a\\«»\\i >^ycT«c. 
iuJJian. 
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peiy, in the presence of Protestants, I shall never forget * 
Nor do I appear to have been, in this feeling, at all sin- 
gular amon^ my fellow Catholics, as I have observed 
that, ever smce the two Religions have come to be on 
dining terms with each other, the practice has been al- 
most wholly discontinncid; insomuch that he must be a 
primitive Catholic, ii^eed, who, in the present times, 
would venture to bless himself (as the operation is called) 
in good company. 

^ This, at least," said I to myself, pettishly, as I open- 
ed a huge volume of TertuUian, — ^* this monk's trick, at 
least, can assuredly never have received any sanction 
from the orthodox Christians of the early Church." The 
words had scarcely passed my lips, when, on turning to 
this Father's account of the modes and customs of his 
fellow Christians, I read, to my astoundment, as follows: 
— ^'^ We sign ourselves with the sign of the cross in the 
forehead, whenever we go from home or return, when we 
put on our clothes or our shoes, when we go to the bath, 
or sit down to meat, when we liffht our candles, when 
we lie down and when we sit Here was crossing 
enough, God knows,-— crossing enough, in a single day of 
Tertullian's, to serve the most particular old Catholic 
lady in all Ireland for a week. 

There now remained little else to fill up the measure 
<^ what are called Popish superstitions but Veneration of 
Images and Prayers for the Dead ; and to both these I 
foui^ the same eminent Father lending his sanction. In 
speaking of the wife who survives her husband, he desires 
that die should ''pray for her husband's soul, solicit for 
him refirediment, and offer on the anniversaries of his 
death." In another place, too, we find him tracing. 4hi« 
practice to apostolical traditions, not enforced, as he Bc^ 
by the positive words of Scripture, but delivered down 
from his predecessors; — thus not only upholding the pa- 
pistkal usage of praying for the Dead, but deriving his 
authority for it through that equally papistical channel. 
Tradition! 

* It appears from occasional rebukes, in the Fathers, on this sab- 
jeel, tbmt a similar shame of being seen to make the sign of the cross 
was not unknown eren among ancient Catholics. — " Let us not be 
Mbamed (says St. Cyrii) to eonfbss Him who was ctncifted*, \ft\. \tA 
^^fst^f fiAe gign of the cron) be confidently made \)i^ii \\)a Wt^ 
Aea4t with tbc Anger/'. 
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With rc0poct to Images, -the use of which, as mctXK)- 
rials, was derived also hy the early Christians from tradi- 
tion, a passing sentence of Tertullian, in which he men- 
tions as though it were of common occurrence, the pic- 
tures of Christ upon the comraan ion-cups,* is a suffi- 
cient proof that the use of images had been, at the time 
he wrote, long prevalent There appears little doubt, 
indeed, that lUibrmed eyes would have been shocked by 
such "idolatrous** representations, not only in the second 
century of Christianity, but most probably from its very 
earliest periods.! From the same fondness for religious 
memorials, we find St Clement of Alexandria, in the 
same century, recommending to Christians to wear the 
figure of a fish engraved on their rings, — ^the fish being a 
^mbol of the name of Christ| 

I had now, in addition to the six "plague spots of Po- 
pery,'* which I had already, in this her virgin period, 
counted on the fair &ce of the Church, to number also 
the three following, — viz. 7, Prayers for the Dead.— 8. 
Veneration of Images. And 9. Crossing, without end! 
Assuredly, any one less determmed than myself to find 
Protestantism somewhere^ would have given up the chase 
in despair. But I was still resolved to persevere. I had 
bid too solemn a farewell to Popery to allow of my re* 
Yoking the step now with a good grace. Besides, it is 
but fiiur to confess, — ^what I ought perhaps to have con- 
fessed somewhat sooner,— that, in addition to a very con- 
scientious desire of exchanging my religion for a better, I 
bad also some motives of a more mundane, and, I may add, 
tender nature, which had considerable weight in deter- 
mining me to become a Protestant as soon as possible ; — 
motives which, though of that class usually styled pri- 
vatid and delicate, I shall, in some future chapter, venture 
to communicate to the reader. 

* la a carions work on the Eileharistle Cupt of the ancient Chria- 
tlans (by Doughty}, the author has collected, with much industrv, an 
account of the diflbrent materials of which these vessels were formed, 
from wood up to crystal, onyx, ice. and among the images upon them 
be particularly specifies that of the Crucified Saviour, and the good 
Shepherd carrying the lamb on his shoulders. 

t In the year 814, when Leo, the Armenian, assembled several bish- 
ops in order to induce them to break images, Buthyroius, metropoliun 
of Sardis, thus addressed him:— *' Know, sire, that for 800 years, and 
more since Christ came into the world, be has been painted and adored 
in Mb image, fVho will be bold enoagh to a\io\\in lo anfiient a tra- 
dftion V* 

/ Ciem, Aitfxand. Opera car&roiteri,p.%fi. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Great dearth of Proteitaiitiain.— Try Third and Fourth Centuries.— St. 
Cyprian. — Origen. — Primacy of St. Feter and the Pope.— St. Jerome. 
—List of Popiah ahominatione. 

TuovaH 1 had now pretty well coDvlDced'myself that 
i( as Protestants assure us, the pure original of their Creed 
is to be fimnd in the first ages, it must be found there in 
flome such modest and unobtrusive shape as that of a cer- 
tain tragic author's ^'moon behind a cloud,'* I did not, even 
yet, allow mjself to despair of catching, at least, a 
glimpse of this retired luminaiy. I therefore continued 
my inquest; and, summoning the Fathers of the two fol- 
lowing centuries before me, resolved to try whether, by 
dint of close cross-questioning, I should be able to detect 
a single Protestant among them. But no: the answer of 
all was the same, — ^they belonged to the one Catholic 
Church; to that Church, says St Cyprian, '< which, im- 
brued with the light of the Lord, sends forth her rays 
over the whole earth." When asked to name the cen- 
tre from which this Catholic light radiates, the same 
Saint points to Rome, to the chair of Peter, and " the 
princmdl ChMireh (as he says emphatically) whence the 
Sacerootal Unity took its rise." — Ev, 55. 

Thus foiled, I flew to Origen, with somewhat, perhaps, 
of a hqpe tlmt, being but a questionable Saint, he might 

r rove a good Protestant Skit my success was no better; 
found him as eager for the Primacy of St Peter and 
the Pope as his brethren, and, on the subject of exclu- 
sive salvation, as Catholic as need be: ''Let no one," he 
sajrs, ''.persuade, let no one deceive himself; out of this 
house, that ib, out of the Churchy there is no salvation^ 
— Hom. 3. in Josue. By St Jerome this monopoly of 
heaven was, I saw, asserted with no less vigour :— I 
know that the Church is founded upon Peter, that is, 
on a Rock. Whoever eateth the Lamb out of that house, 
is a profane man. Whoever is not in the Ark shall pe- 
rish by the flood." — Ep» 14. ad Dam, To a wight, like 
me, just tottering upon the edge of said KtV^— -^ \>a\.^- 
I imdjr o^ — tbia metaphoric hint was coin&it\ie^^e\ 
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On all those Popish points of belief and practice which, 
as I have shown, were sanctioned by the Fathers of the 
two First Centuries, I found the doctrine of those of the 
Third and Fourth precisely the same ; only put forth 
more copiously in detail, and enforced by richer stores of 
ingenuity and learning. To bring forward, indeed, all 
the testimonies that might, but too triumphantly, be cited 
to prove that, in those times, Christianity and Popery 
were convertible terms, would be to transcribe the 
greater part of the writings of the four first ages, from 
the simple Hermas down to the learned and rhetorical 
St Chiysostom. I shall therefore content myself with 
adding to what I have already said o^ the Primitive times, 
a few specimens of the doctrine held by the leading 
Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, on some of the 
principal points at issue between the Church of Rome 
and her opponents. 



▲trrHORiTT ov TBS CBtJROB.— ^ntABinoii; 

TertuUian,* — " To know what the Apostles taught, 
that is, what Christ revealed to them, recourse must be 
had to the Churches which they founded, and which they 
instructed by word of mouth and by their Epistles." — De 
Pr€B8crip, c. 21. 

" Of these (certain practices in the administration of 
Baptism) and other usages, if you ask for the written 
authority of the Scriptures, none will be foniid. They 
spring from Trculitiony which practice has c&nfirmed and 
obedience ratified:'— J>e Corona Militis, c. 3, 4 " To the 

Scriptures^ therefore^ an appeal must not be made 

the question is, to whom was that doctrine committed 
by which we are made Christians? for where this doctrine 
and this faith shall be found, there will be the truth of 
the Scriptures and their expositions, and of all Chris- 
tian Traditions." — De Prcescrip. c. 19. 

Origen, — " As there are many who think they be- 
lieve what Christ taught, and some of these diflfer from 
others, it becomes necessary that all should profess that • 
doctrine which came down from the Apostles, and now. 

* Thia Father, having embrnoed Ckni«l\%Ti\l^ vAwraX tbR ye»r 18S. 
and died in 2Ui, ib usually claimed »a \)e\OTi|>u% «\\!to \n VA\v^\w» 
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continties in the Church, That alone is truth which in 
nothing differs from ecclesiastical and apostolical tra^ 
ditionJ^ — Pr«ef. lib. 1. de Princip. " As often as the he- 
retics produce the Canonical Scriptures, in which every 
Christian agrees and believes, they seem to say, Lo! 
with us is the word of truth. But to them (the heretics) 
IOC cannot give credit, nor depart from the first and ec- 
clesiastical tradition. We can believe only as the suc^ 
ceeding Churches of God have delivered.*' — Tract. 29 
in Mat 

Lactantius. — " The Catholic Church alone retains the 
true worship. This is the source of truth, this is the 
dwelling of faith." — Inst. I. 4. c. 30. 

Cyprian. — " It is easy to minds that are religious and 
simple to lay aside error, and to discover truth :ybr if we 
turn to the source of Divine Tradition, error ceases."* — 
Ep. 63. 

Eusebius. — " Which truths, though they he consigned 
to the Sacred Writings, are stiU^ in a fuller manner, 
confirmed by the Traditions of the Catholic Church, 
which Church is diffused over all the earth. This tcn^ 
written Tradition confirms and seals the testimonies of 
the Holy Scriptures,^* -^Dem. Evang. lib. 1. 

B<isil, — ** Among the dogmas of the Church there are 
some contained in the Scriptures and some come from 
Tradition ; but both have an equal efficacy in the promO' 
turn of piety. *^ — De Spirit Sanct. c. 27. " In my opi- 
nion, it is apostolical to adhere to unuyritten Traditions.** 
— ^Ibid c. 29. '* It is the common aim of all the enemies 
of sound doctrine, to shake the solidity of our faith in 
Christ by annulling apostolical Tradition .... titey dis- 
miss the unuyritten testimony of the Fathers as a thing 
of no value.^* — ^Ib. c. 10. 

Epiphanius. — " We must look also to Tradition ; for 
all things cannot be learned from the Scriptures.** 

Chrysostom. — " Hence it is manifest that they (the 
Apostles) did not deliver all things by means of Epistles, 
bat that they made many communications without 



* On this pusage St Augnstin remarkfl :— The advice which St. 
Cyprian gives to recur to the Tradition of the Apostles, and thenre to 
bringdown the seriea to our own times, is excellent, anOil&Bivvl^'^MV^ 
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writing; and that both are equally entitled to credence^ 
It is a tfaditionf ask 710 farther J*^ — ^Hom. 4 in 2 These.* 



miMACY or THE SVOCESSOR8 OF ST. FETEB. 

Some of the strong testimoniet^ on this point, of St# 
Ireneeus, St Cyprian, &.c. have already been laid before 
the reader. 

Ctfpriam — ^Nevertheless that he (Christ) might clearly 
establish unity, he formed one See, and J)y his authority 
fixed the origin of this same unity by beginnmg from 
one. The other apostles were accordmgly, like Peter^ 
invested with an equal participation of honour and power } 
but the beginning is built on unity. The Primacy is 
given to Peter, that there might be exhibited one Church 
of Christ and one jSee." — De Unitat Eccles. 

Jerom. — (In a letter to Pope Damasua) ** I am follow* 
mg DO other than Christ, nmted ta the communion of 
your Holiness, that is, to the Chair of Peter. I know 
that the Church is founded upon that Rock.'* — Ep, 14 
ad Damasum. ** I cease not to proclaim. He is mine wha 
remains united to the Chair of Peter J* 

Chrysostom, — ^^ For what reason did Christ shed his 
blood? Certainly, to gain those fiheep the care oftokids 
he committed to Peter and his successors.*^ 



BATISFAOTION TO OOD BT PKlttTICWTl AL WORKS. 

Cyprian, — ** The Lord must be invoked ; mtist be ap^ 
peased by our sutisfactionJ** — ^De Lapsis. Before Him 
let the sold bow down: to Him let our sorrow* makfr 
satisfaction ; .... By fasting, by tears, and by moaning^ 
let us appease, as- he himself c^monishes, his indignation.*^ 
lb, " Purge away y&ar sins by works of justice, and 
by alms^-deeds which may save the soul, God can pardoo r 
be can turn away his judgment He can pardon the- 
penitent who implores forgiveness; he can accept for hinr 
the sapplications of others ; or should he move him more 
by his own works of satisfaction, and thus disarm At» 

*On tbe pmuage of St, Fftal*.— ** TbeiK«Soi«, ^ft«Vlst«&> «cuA t»ift 
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onger^ the Lord will repair his Btrength, whereby he 
shall be invigorated anew.'*" — 26. 

Ambrose. — "Let Christ see thee weeping, that he 
may say, ' Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.' (Mat v. 4.) Therefore, did he immediately 
pardon Peter, because he wept bitterly; and if thou weep 
in like manner, Christ will look on thee, and thy sin will 
be cancelled. Let no consideration then with- 
hold thee from doing penance. In this imitate the 
Saints, and let their tears be the measure of thy own." — 
De PcBnU. e. 10. 



FRAYERa FOR THE DEAII. 

Cyril of Jerusalem. — " Then (in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass) we pray for the Holy Fathers and the Bishops 
that are dead; and, in shorty for aU those who are de^ 
parted this life in our commtmion ; believing that the 
souls of those, for whom the prayers are ofierS, receive 
very great relief while this holy and tremendous victim 
lies upon the altar." — CkUech. Mystag, 5. 

An^trose. — H(In his Funeral Oration on the two Empe- 
rors, Valentinians.) '* Blessed shall you both be if my 
rtiyers can avail any thing. No day shall pass, in whica 
will nol mention you wiUi honour; no night in which 
rou shaU not partake of my prayers. In all my oblations 
will remember you." 

Epiphamus. — '* There is nothing more opportune^ 
nothing more to be admired, than the rite which directs 
the names of the Dead to be mentioned. They are aided 

*0ee TkmsaeVB defence of the languaee of St. Cyprian, on this sulv 
Jeet, in answer to M. Jurieu. *' Ilfaut, ^t-il (Saint Cyprien,) satisfaira 
u Dieu ptrnr aes peches ; mais il faut aussi que la satigfaction soil recue 
far lutre Seigneur. II faut eroire que tout ce qu*on fkit n*a rien de 
nrftit ni de suffiaant en soi-m^me puisqu*apr6s tout, quoique nous 
Bsnona, nous ne sommes que de serriteurs inutiles et que nous 
B'avons pas mitoo k nous glorifier du pu que nous fhisons, puisque, 
OMBBie wins r^vons d^d rapporte toot nous vient de Dieu par J^sus 
Ctarfat,en qni seul nousavons accds tiupr^a du PSre.** — Avertfysemens 
mu Pnteatante. Sach istike much misrepresented doctrine. of Catholics 
01 tbia point. 

T1» langaage of St. Augustin respecting this doctnne fs fUIly as 
Apia as that of St. Cyprian :— '* It is not enough,'* he says, " that the 
liBiMr ebange his ways, and dejMirt Arom his evil worlka, \iii\&%a \)i^ 
maitetttlai sorrow, by humbte tears, by the sacriflce of a. <^o\\Vc\\a 
ieart, and by almM-deeda, be make eati»f<iction to God Coi Yr\i^\.\l<^ ^V^ 
ecmtaJtted/'^/fimfA l.T.x, 
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by the Prayer which \b offered ix them, though it may 
not cancel all their fitults. — We mention boui the just 
and sinners, in order that for the latter we may obladn 
mercy." — HdBr, 55. 

Chrysostom, — ''It is not in vain that oblations and 
prayers are offered and alms given for the dead. So has 
the Divine Spirit ordained that we might mutually aasist 
one another." — Homil. 21. *' Not witkotU reason trot 
it ordained by the Apostles, that in celebrating the Skh 
cred Mysteries f the Dead should be remembered; for they 
well knew what advantage would thence be derived to 
them." — Homil. 3. in J^nst. ad Philip. * 



INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND OF THE BLESSED VIROUI. 

Ckigen. — ** We may be allowed to say of all the holy 
men who have quitted this life, retaining their charity 
towards those whom they left behind, that they are anz- 
kras for their salvation, and that they assist them by their 
prayers and their meditation with Uod. For it is writtoi 
in the books of the Maccabees, ' This is Jeremiah, the 
prophet of God, who always prays for the people.'-— Z46. 
3. in Cant. Cantic. ' I will &11 down on my knees, and, 
not presuming, on account of my crimes, to present wuf 
prayer to CM, I will invoke all the saints to my assis* 
tance. O ye saints of Heaven, I beseech you with a sor- 
row full of sighs and tears, fall at the feet of the Lord of 
Mercies for me, a miserable sinner.' " — Lib. 2. de Job, 

Cyprian. — " Let us be mindfiil of one another in our 
prayers; with one mind, and with one heart, in this 
world, and in the next, let us always pray, with mutual 
charity relieving our sufierings and afflictions. And may 

* On the subject of Prayers for the Dead there occurs an iatereitiBf 

passage in St. Ephrem of Edessa, which appears to have escaped tlis 

notice of my flriend. In a work entitled his Testament, this pious 

Father thus speaks :— My brethren, come to me, and prepare me fbr 

my departure, for my strength is wholly gone. 60 along with me 

in psalms and in your prayers, and please constantly to make oblations 

for me. When the thirtieth day shall be completed, then remember 

me ; for the dead are helped by the offerings of the living.— Now listen 

with patience to what I shall mention from the Scriptures. Moaea 

boBtowed blessings on Reuben after the third generation (Deut. xxziii. 

o.;) but, if the Dead are nol aldie&« wto viaa Yia ^^tamedf Asain, if 

Uiey be ijiasnaible, bear what the AvosUe «a7%*.— ' M x^ dRa&.fm ^t^ 

»£sui at sU, Yrby 9n Xtiy tln^VlB^MLfQi^taAT ^^.i:^."!^?^ 
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t]ie chari^ of him vAus by the divine fitvonr, shall first 
depart hence, Btill persevere before the Lord; may his 
prayer, for our brethren and sisters, be wiceasing.'* — De 
HaUtu Virg, 

Athanasius, — *' Hear now, oh daughter of David ; in- 
cline thine ear to our prayers. — ^We raise our cry to thee. 
Remember us, oh! most Holy Virgin, and for the feeble 
ealpgiums we give thee, grant us great gifts from the 
treasures of thy graces, Uiou, who art full of grace. — 
Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Q^een 
and Mother of God, intercede for us^ — Serm. in Annunt 

Hilary. — '' According to Raphael, speaking to Tobias, 
there are Angels who serve before the face of God, and 
who convey to him the prayers of the suppliant — It is 
not the character of the Deity that stands in need of this 
intercession, but oar infirmity does. — God is not ignorant 
cf any thing that we do: but the weakness of man, to su]^ 
plicate and to obtain, calls for the ministry of the spiri- 
tnal interceasion." — In Psalm 129. 

BonJ.— (In celelnrating the Feast of the Forty Martyrs) 
** O ye common guardians of the human race, co-opera- 
ton in our prayers, most powerful messengers, stars of 
the wcHld and flowers of Churches, let ns join our 
prayen with yours." — Horn. 19. 

Epkrem of Edessa, — ^I entreat yqa, oh! Holy Mar- 
tyra, who have sofiered so much for llie Lord, that you 
woold intercede for us with Him that he bestow his 
grace on ua" — Encom. in SS, Mart. •* We fly to 
thy patronage. Holy mother qf Chd: protect and guard 
OS, mider the wings of thy mercy and kindness. — Most 
merctful God, through the intercession of the most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and qf all the Angels, and of all 
the Saints, raow pity to thy creature." — Serm. de Laud. 
B.Mttr. Virg» 



BEUCS AND IMAOEflb 

HUary. — ^"The holy blood of the Martyrs is every 
where received, and their venerable bones daily bear 
witness." — L. contra Constant. 

Basil — ^ If any one suffer for the name of Christ, his 
remains are deemed precious: and, if any one \Awe\i >^^ 
7 baaeaofa martyr, ho becomes partaker, m Bom^ ^e^^^i 
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of his holinefls, on account of the grace residmg in them. 
Wherefore, " precious in the sight of God is the death of 
his Saints.* ^^-^Serm, in PMolm 115. 

" I receive the Apostles, the Prophets and the Martyrii 
I invoke them to pray for mo, and that by their interces- 
sion Cjod may be mercifiil to me and forgive my trans- 
Spressions. For this reason I revere and honour their 
mia^es, especially since we are taught to do so by the 
tradition of the holy Apostles ; and so far from these 
being forbidden us, they appear in our Churches." — £Jp. 
ad Julian,* 

EphrenL — "The grace of the divine spirit, which 
works miracles in them, ever resides in the Relics of the 
Saints." — In Encom. omnium Mart, 

Ambrose, — " I honour, therefore, in the body of the Ma^ 
tyr, the wounds that he received in the name of Christ; 
I honour the memory of that virtue which shall nev^ 
die; I honour those ashes which the confession of IVith 
has consecrated; I honour in them the seeds of eternity: 
I honour that body which has taught me to love the 
Lord, and not to fear death for his sake." — Serm, 55. 

Chrysostom, — ^"Next to the power of speech, the mo- 
numents of Saints are best adapted, when we look on 
them, to excite us to the imitation of their virtues. 
Here when any one stands, he feels himself seized by a 
certain force; the view of the shrine strikes on his heart; 
he is afiected, as if he that there lies were present, and 
oflTered up prayers for him. Thus does a certain akcrity 
come over him, and, changed almost to another man, he 
quits the place. For this reason, then, has God left ns 
tiie Remains of the Saints." — LUt. contra Oent. ** Tint 
which neither riches nor gold can effect, the Relics of 
Marlyrs can. Gold never dispelled diseases nor warded 
off death ; but the bones of Martyrs have done bo^ 
In the da^s of our forefathers, the former happened; 
the latter m our own." — HomU. 67. de 8t, Drosid, Mart 

Gregory of iVy««a.-— (In his Oration on the Feast of 
the Martyr Theodorus) " when any one enters such a 

* In quoting this Epistle to Julian, as firom the pen of R%. BftaU, 

my young friend has not shown his usuaS accuracy. The fragment 

firom which the above passage is taken, though extant among the 

^cts of the Second Nicene Council, is given up, I believe, as spurioiui, 

^ the moat judiciouB CftthoUc wiitera ; &ud even the sealous Baronioi^ 

though he produodM the fhigmenl, fiofbeaxa «viWou»V| tcoinwViraVoA^ni 

»inu> upon it, mb auUiority. ^ 
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place as this, where the memory of this juBt man and his 
relics are preserved, his mind is first struck, while he 
views the structure and all its ornaments, with the gene- 
ral magnificence that breaks upon him. The artist has 
here shown his skill in the figures of animals and the 
airy sculpture of the stone, while the painter^s hand is 
most conspicuous in delineating the high achievements 

of the Martyr, The figure of Christ is also 

bdMl lookiw down upon the sceneJ*^ 

NUus, — ^ m the chancel of the most sacred temple, 
towards the east, let there be one and only one Cross . . 

Let the sacred temple be filled with pictures well exe* 

euted by the most celebrated artists^ rqpresenting the most 
remarkable eoents of the Old and New ihstaments; that the 
unlettered and those who are incapable of reading the di- 
vine Scriptures may, by the sight of the picture, be in- 
structed in the virtuous deeds of those who have served 
tbe true God, acccNpding to his own will and command.*' 
Lib. 4lEp. 61. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

iBvocatfon of the Virgin.--6€spet of the Infancy, fcc.— Louis XI.— 
Bonaventuni.— St. Ambroee, St. Basil, and Doctor Doyle. 

In the foregoing list, containing a few of those ** abomi- 
nations " of Popery, which I found sanctioned b^ the 
highest authorities of the Christian Church, there is one 
placed under the head of '* Invocation of Scdnts,*' to 
whidi I had not befi>re adverted, namely, the devotion 
(or, as Protestants will have it,) idolatry paid by Papists 
to the Blessed Virgin. There appears no doubt that this 
worship, within the due bounds to which aU rational 
CathoUoB would confine it, fi>rmed a part of the devotions 
of Christians, from the very first ages of the Church. 
Id the Second Century we find Irenoeus, the great light 
of that a|^ attributing such power to the intercession of 
^ tbe Virgin with God, as to suppose her the advocate, in 
• heaven, for the fidlen. mother of mankind. Eve. The 
Gospel oTUielD&ncy ofJeauB, a work rcfenodto&i^ ft^Bi^ 

4* 
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poriod, and which, though manifestly an impostnre,* r 

may, at least, be depended upon, as an echo of the tone ■ 

prevalent among the orthodox of its times, in relating the t 

circumstances which took place previously to our Lord's n 

nativity, gives to the Virgin simply the name of " Maiy," i^ 

but imm€^ately after that event, styles her the <* Divine e 

Maiy," and adds tiiat Churches were, in those times, de- i . 

dicated to her honour.f r 

In the irritation which, I own, I could not help feeling ;:: 

at the discovery of this fresh proof of Popery, in the ear- g 

ly ages of the Church, I found myself secretly wishing t 

that it might also be in my power to detect, in those ^ 

times, the same extravagant follies respecting the wor- ^ 

ship of the Virgin, which, in after ages, brought such > 

discredit upon the religion that was mt^e responsible for ^ 

them, and by which alone, indeed, most Protestants form f^ 

their judgment of the Catholic faith on this subject t I ^ 

allude not so much to the gross extravagances of tnose -^ 

who have installed the Virgin as a Fourth Person of the ^ 

Godhead, or to such superstitious follies as that of Louis j, 

XL, who, by a formal contract, made over to the Mother ^ 

of God all right and title iu the fee and privileges of the I 

Comte de Boulogne, — not so much to these blasphemous j 

absurdities do I allude, as to that injudicious ' excess of { 

zeal which led Bonaventura and other distinguished Ca- \ 

Iholics to claim for the Virgin a rank in the scale of su- ^ 

X 

* With this GospE^ another apocryphal work, of the same high ( 
antiquity, is usually joined, to wit, the Gospel of the Birth of Mary, in 
which it is declared that the object of her espousals with Joaeph was, 
not that he might make her his wife, but that he might be the guardian * 
of her perpetual Virginity ; the High Priest having said to him, *'Thoa ^ 
art the person chosen to take the Virgin of the Lord, to keep her for ' 
him." < 

t The minister, Jurieu, contended that the claims of the Virgin to 
invocation or worship were not admitted till after that decision of the 
Council of Ephesus, which, in opposition to Nestorius, pronounaod 
Mary to be the mother of God. It is well answered, however, bV Boa* 
auet, that the very Church in which that Council was held bore testi- 
mony to the honours already iiaid to the Virgin by its having been 
dedicated to her name. He refers also to a circumstance wliich, kmg 
before the sitting of that Council, St. Gregory of Nazianzum had re- - 
fated of a fismale martyr in the third century, who prayed to ttat 
Blessed Mary ** to aid a virgin who was in peril." 

I The Lutheran Goetzius, assuming cbanubly that fbmale miats. 

—Mary, Anne, Catherine, Margaret, he. (as he enumerate* tben.V— 

form the principal obiect of worship with the Catholica, ealli tMr 

ftith a womanish Religion.**--r#/t^o muUthis, See bia MetoteiMta 

Aaambei^BBU. 
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perior beitigimuch higher than either reason or true pie- 
ty would assign to her.* 

So Su from finding, however, in the first ages, any 
aanctioa fer such pretensions, I soon discovered that 
though, even then, some ahuses of this worship had in- 
truded themselves, the great teachers of Christian doc- 
trine rehuked and denounced them as idolatrous: nor 
eouid there be given, perhaps, a more fiiithfiil exposition 
ofM that the Geitholics of the present day think ^nd feel 
on this subject, than is to be found in the ibllowmg re- 
nmrks, which the greatantagonist of heresies, Epiphanius, 
directed against some female heretics of his time, by wliom 
a more tEem due share of honour was paid to the Vir- 
gin: — •• Her body (he says) was, I own, holy, but she was 
no God. She continued a Virgin, but she is not proposed 
for our adoration ; — she herself adoring him who, having 
descended firom heaven and the bosom of his FaUier, was 

bom of her flesh. Though, therefore, she was 

a chosen vessel, and endowed with eminent sanctity, still 
■he is a woman, partaking of our common nature, but de- 
serving of the highest honours shown to the Saints of 
God. — She stands before them all on account of the hea- 
venly mystery accomplished in her. But we adore no 
■aint: and as this worship is not given to angels, much 
less can it be allowed to the daughter of Ann. — Let Mary, 
iherefiire, be honoured; but the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost akoe be adored: let no one adore Mary." — Adv, 
CoUyridiariosjf ILbt, 59. 

* 'ne atoardity of the learned Lipeiui (one of thoee many Hterati, 
lAom whole doe of fame is, as it were, discoanted to tbem while 
KviBc} in bequeathing his best fUr cloak to the Virgin on his death- 
ked, MBW down from the Netherland wits a burst of ridicule upon his 
■emory, which the defence of tlie bequest by his friend Wowerius 
(Asmtio lapeiani Donari) was but ill calculated to extinguish. 

Of the lengths to which some pious enthusiasts in the cause of the 
VirgiK bvn gone, many curious instances migbn be collected. For 
enmple, tlie following thesis, pat forth by the R^coUets of Liege, in 
IS7S.— ** FreqnenB confessio et cemmunio, et cultus B. Viiginis etiam 

I ia Ma, qui |(bntiliter Tiynnt, siuit signum predestinationis ;** and, still 

; Boie afararaf the aanrtion of a Portuguese Jesuit, Francis Mendoza, 
SiqMMdbile esse at B. Viiginis cultor in aeternum damnetur." These 

t in, to be aare, wretched extravagances ; but if the excess or pcrver- 
I lioB of a religious belief is to be assumed as an argument against the 

K, \ Mief itself, far more vital points of faith than the intcrcessorial 
power of the Virgin may snnbr by such logic. 

t These heretics, who were chiefly women, used to offi»r up to the 
Vii|in a particular kind of cake, or bun, called in Greek, GoliV^s. 
lieir grand og»ing, howenr, was a Joaf, which, at a sialed ««K«t)«i 
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Precisely sach, as I conceive, is the wide and eeBential 
distinction which a Catholic divine of our own days 
would draw between adoration and honour; — ^between 
the worship due only to God, and that devout veneration 
which, m common with all Christian antiquity, we should 
ofifer to her whom an inspired voice pronounced '* blessed 
among women,** and **the Mother of the Lord.*' 

In ^ort, looking back from the point where I had now 
arrived to the whole course and results of my search 
through those ages, I fi>und myself forced to confess, that 
the Poperv of the nineteenth century differs in no respect 
from the Christianity of the third and fourth; and that if 
St Ambrose, St Basil, and a few more such ^ flowers of 
Churches," had been able to borrow the magic night- 
caps of their cotemporaries, the Seven Sleepers, and were 
now, after a nap of about fifteen centuries, just opening 
their eyes in the town of Carlow, they would find in the 
person of Dr. Doyle, the learned Bishop of Leigfalin and 
Ferns, not only an Irishman whose acquaintance even 
they might be proud to make, but a fellow Catholic every 
iota of whose creed would be found to corre^nd exactly 
with their own. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Fnyen for the Dead^-Pimgratory.— Penitentlat DIaelpliM.— Oonte* 
Bion.— Origeo^-^. Ajnbrow.— ApMlronlie to tlw Bbade of Fitter 

Amomo those articles of Popery which I have enume- 
rated as pre-existmg in the creed of the I^imitive Church, 
there are two, rather implied than menticmed, namely, a 
belief in Purgatory and auricular CogfesBion, concerning 
which I have to offer a few brief lemaiiuL 

The solemn usage of {miying fi>r the Dead, can be found- 
ed only on the beli^that there exists a mi^estate of puri- 

ef/heyenr, they pramiteA to Iner vrltb mucb wdennity, and tbes 
^nch of tbem partook of ttaf. oEbXaUon. \u Uua cwkoaxv^*^ \ji& wo- 
*Ben performed Hie offioexif Fiiofllhood. 
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ficadon and suSering through which souls pass afler 
death, aad from whico tlic praters of the faithful may aid 
in deUveriag them. The antiquity, therefore, of the use 
of Prayers for the Dead (and we trace them through all 
the most ancient Liturgies) sufficiently prove to us how 
ancient was 4ihe belief on which they are founded. From 
the Second Book of the Maccabees (taking these Books 
merely in the Protestant view of them, as an uncanonical 
bat authentic record) we learn that the ancient Jews, on 
this point, held the same fidth as the Catholics: — ** It is, 
therefore, a holy and a wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from their sins." 

We cannot wonder that such a belief should be thus 
ancient, for assuredly none can be more natural ; nor, on 
the other hand, can any thing be less consistent either 
with our knowledge of human nature, or our notions c^ 
the divine, than such an absence of all gradation, both in 
reward and punishment, as the want ot an intermediate 
state between heaven and hell must imply. What the 
Protestant divine, Paley, has said on the subject of Pur- 
eatory appears to me to be founded on such sentiments as 
both reascHi and nature approve: ** Who can bear,'* he 
asks, '*the thought of dwelling in everlasting torments? 
Yet who can say that a God everlastingly just will not 
inflict them? The mind of man seeks for some resource: 
it finds one only in conceiving that some temporary pu^ 
mshmevU, after deaths may purify the soulfi-om its moral 
poUuiions, and make it at last acceptable even to a Dep- 
ty infinitely pure." 

Fully agreeing with Paley on this pomt, it was with 
some pleasure I now discovered that, from Justin Martyr 
down to Basil and Ambrose, all the Fathers of the first 
fimr ages concur in opinion as to the existence of such an 
intermediate state ; — the greater number of them inter- 
preting a remarkable passage of St. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 13, 
14, 15^) as denoting expressly some region of purgation 
lor the soul, where *^ the fire shall try every man's work 
(^wbat sort it is," aad where, as Origen explains the 
passage, ** each crime shall, in proportion to its charac- 
ter, experience a just degree of punishment" Referring 
to the same passage of the Apostle, St Ambrose says^ 
**Fi;om hence it may be collected, that the same man is 
■Hred in part, and is condemned in part;" ax^^ agOAXi, m 
MCommenUry an thwEpiBtlCf be remarlu: — ^*Tue X^o^ 
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tie eaid, ' He ehall bo saved, yet 60 as by Are,' in order 
that his salvation be not understood to be i|jtbout pain. 
He shows that he shall be saved mdeed, but that he shall 
undergo the pain of fire, and be thus purified; not like ^ 
the unbelieving and, wicked man who shall be punished 
in everlasting fire.' — Cfwwicnt. in 1 Ep. ttd Cor. With 
similar views it was maintained by St Hilary (and Ori- 
gen seems to have been of the same opinion) tha^ after 
Sie day of Judgment, all — even the Blessed Virgin he^ ' 
self— must alike pass through this fire, to pur% them ^ 
fh>m their sius. ^ 

The system of Penitential Discipline,* of which Con- 'i 
fession forms one of the roost important parts, was, as we ^ 
learn firom the ecclesiastical historian, Socrates, observed * 
by the Bishops of Rome from the very earliest times; and ^ 
the public penance of the Emperor Theodosius, in the |^ 
great Church of Milan, proves what deference continued | 
to be paid to tiie same spiritual ordinance, after Christi- " 
anity had become the established reli^on of the Empire. j| 
Far dififerent, however, were the notions of Repentance ^ 
prevailing among the early Christians from those that *< 
iMLve since been taught 1^ the Apostles of the Refonnsp ^ 
tion, who, in abolishmg Confession, Penitential Fasting, ^ 
&c. and gettmg rid of all that slow, humbling process of ^ 
self-accusation and penance, by which the Catholic Church 
has, through all ages, disciplined her erring children, 
seem to have thought of little else than consulting the 
comfort of the sinner, and rendering his road to salvation 
short and easy. " There is yet," says Origen, " a more 
severe and arduous pardon of sin by penance, when the 
sinner washes his couch with his tears, and when he 
blushes not to disclose his sin to the Priest of the Lord, 

* As, in this world, the abuse of all good gifts follows as naturally 
on their use as shadows do on lights, it can little surprise as io find 
that the Sacrament of Penance was as much perverted fVom its true in- 
tention and spirit by the weak Catholics of other days, as it is, and wilt 
be, perverted by the same descri^ion of Catholics to the end of time. 
Tha existence of such Alse notions of Penance, in his own dayi, is 
thus noticed and reprehended by St. Ambrose : — " There are some who 
ask for penance, that they may be at once restored to communion. 
These do not so much desire to be loosed as to bind the Priest, for tbey do 
not unburden their own consciences, hot they burden his. * * * llina 
you may see persons walking about in white garments, who ought to 
be in tears n>r having denied that colour of grace and innooenct. 
Otben there are, who, provided they abstain from the Holy Sacraraenta, 
Ancy thef are doinv pnance. Ottnera, w\i\\a Wm^ have this in view, 
conclude Haey are uoenaed to tin, Wkt awaxe Vkiax v^^abxa \» >2Bi^ t^ 
mody, HOC CJbe pivv<oeath<e of Bl«.**^I>e PfBiUit.l.%.c.^. 
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ik a remedy * Thus is fulfilled what the Apos- 
'Ib any man sick among you, let him bring in 
its of the GbuTcb.' (James v. 14") 
Ambrose it is said, by his secretary and biogra- 
.t ** as often as any one, in doing penance, con- 
B fiiults to him, he wept so as to draw tears from 
w. He seemed to take part in every act of sor- 
it, as to the occasions or causes of the crimes 
ey confessed, these he revealed to no one but God, 
xn he interceded ; leaving this good example to 
BSOirB in the Priesthood, Uiat they should be in- 
8 with Crod, not accusers before men." — Paidin, 
Ambros. The writings, indeed, of that age 
rith affecting remarks upon the sacred and deu- 
r which a Confessor has to perform, and the con- 
hn he may apply to wounded and repentant.^i- 
how me bitter tears (says St. Gregory of Nyssa) 
ij mingle mine with yours. Imput your trouble 
lest, as to your Father; he will be touched with 
f your misery. Show to him what is concealed, 
Uu^ing ;— open the secrets of your soul, as if 
i showing to a physician a hidden disorder; he 
care of your honour and of your cure." — 8erm, 

•• 

(ten, in reading such passages, did I call to mind 
innocent and Popery-believing days, when, as 
ar season for Confession returned, I used to set 

in the morning, to Street Chapel, trem- 

over with awe at the task that was before me, 
firmly resolved to tell the worst, without dis- 
[>w vividly do I, even at this moment, remember 
down by the Confessional, and feeling my heart 
ker, as the sliding-panel in the side opened, and 
! meek and venerable head of the kind Father 
stooping down to hear my whispered list of sins, 
nml look of the old man, — ^the gentleness of his 
m in rebuke, — the encouraging hopes he gave 
as the sure reward of contrition and refbrma- 
these recollections came freshly over my mind, I 
read the touching language employed by some 
thers on this subject; language sadtt as the M* 
xjm the Homilies of Origea, whichi thoug;h wAV 

oBtia also writes : " Our mereiAil -God w\t\« xi% tA fLOtif&«A 
that we m»y not be conlbuodied iA Um oVoKL^^Vbnf^^^ 
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ten when Christianity was little more than 200 Tous oU* 
n as applicable to many a Catholic Confessor of our own 
times, as if indited but yesterday. ** Only let the sinner 
careftilly consider to whom he should confess his sin, 
what is the character of the physician; — ^if he be one wba 
will be weak with the weak, who will weep^ with the 



rowful, and who understands the discipMne of condolence | 
and fellow-feeling : so that when his skill shall be knowoi I 
and his pitjr felt, you may follow what he shall advise.*'— * 
Homil, 2. in Psalm 27. ** If we discover our sins, not 
only to God, but to those who may thus apfdy a remedy 
to our wounds and iniquities, our sins will be effitced Inr 
him who said, * I have blotted out thy iniquities as acloudf 
and thy sins as a mist' " — HrnnU. 17. in LucamL 

Shade of my reverend Pastor, couldst thou have looled 
down upon me, in the midst of my folios, how it would 
have grieved thy meek spirit to see the humble little vi- 
siter of thy confessional, — him whom sometimes thou hast 
doomed, for his sins, to read the Seven Penitential Psalms 
daily, — ^to see him forgetting so soon the docility of those 
undoubting days, and setting himself up, God help lumi 
as coDtrovertist and Prote8tanfe^ 



CHAPTER X. 

17m Eucharist.— a gHapoe of ProtflaUntism.— Type, Figim, Sign, Sob. 
— Olimpae lost agcinr.— St. Cyril of Jerusalem.— St. Cyprian— St. Je- 
rom.— St. Chry808tom.^TertuUian. 

In tracing the doctrines of Popery through the third 
and fourth ages, I have reserv^ as may have been re- 
marked, one of the most important of them all, — that re- 
latine to the Eucharist, — fbr separate consideration; and 
this I have done not merely on account of the great im- 
portance of the doctrine itself^ but because on uns point 
alone could I at all flatter myself with having discovered 
any little glimmering of that Protestant Christianity of 
which I was in seardu 

The two first centuries, I caw clearly, must be given 
up u$ decrperate; th« language euvi^\o^^ \K^Ti>sK>a wS^ 
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jeet by Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and Jrensos, having^ 
abundantly convinced me that, in those apostolic times, 
the literal or Popish interpretation of the words ''This is 
my body " was the accepted doctrine ; and that the Chris^ 
tians of tlie Primitive Church believed not only in the 
Real, corporal Presence, but in the miraculous change of 
sabstance afler consecration. In the present depressed 
state of my hopes, however,— lowered as they were to the 
freezing temperature, — ^I would have compounded gladly 
for a sample of Protestantism even of a much less ancient 
date ; and it was therefore with considerable satisfaction 
I had discovered in some writers of the third century the 
use of such expressions, in speaking of the Eucharist, as 
" Type," " Antitype," " Figure," &c., which seemed to 
affi>rd a sort of escape from the difficulties of a Real Pre- 
sence into the vague and figurative substitute for that mi* 
racle which, on the principle of believing "made .^asy,** 
has been adopted by Protestants. 

My self-gratulation, however, on this discovery was but 
of very short duration. In the first place, I soon found 
that this use of the words " Type," " Antitype,** " Sign,'* 
&C. is not confined to those few Fathers to whom the 
Protestants look up as authority, but that the same terms 
have been also applied to the Eucharist by several of those 
writers whose real opinions respecting the nature of that 
Sacrament are known to have been as transubstantiatory 
as Popish heart could desire. Thus the great Catechist, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who, in his doctrine concerning the 
Real Presence, goes the full lengths of all that Rome has 
ever asserted on the subject, yet applies to the Eucharist 
the word " Type," and fiiat in a manner which seems to 
bear out the opinions of those who think that the term, as 
Uius employ^ by the Fathers, denoted but the external 
appearance, or accidents, of the Encharistic elements. '' In 
the type of bread (says Cyril) is given to thee the body, 
and in the type of wine is given to thee the blood."* In 
the same manner, in one of those Liturgies which ^o un- 
der the name of St Basil, we find the bread and wme of- 
fered under the name of Antitypes, while in the prayer 
thit Mows, the Holy Spirit is mvoked to come down and 

• E» Twjr* \di^ etjTOtf A^T«i CM ffm/Act luu if rvjrct Mw Wo- 
rn §-91 MUdL. 

5 
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Uen tbe gifts^ and ^ make* the bread the body aad iht 
wine the bloed of Christ*' 

If we may rely, indeed, on the EBthenticity of a panage, 
adduced by Bullinger from some MS. writings of Origen, 
— and I see no reason to doubt the honest of the Re- 
fbrmei^ in this instance, — it would appeaifthat Origen 
fbresaw the heresy that was likely to arise on this pomt^ 
and thus, liy referring to the direct words of our Saviour, 
endeavoured to guara against it — "He did not say (ob- 
serves Origen) * this is a symbol,'^ bat * this is a body;'^ — 
indicating thereby that nobody must suppose it to be ft 
type."t Another nassage, still more strongly to the same 
purport, is quoted by the same eminent Protestant, Bul- 
linger, from the wntings of Magnes, a Priest of Jerusa- 
lem, who flourished in the third century : — ** The Eucha- 
rist is not a type of the body and blood, as some men, 
defective in their understanding, have babbled, but rather 
tJie body and blood.'*| 

But, whatever may be thought of the authenticity 
ef tiiese passages, I found to my sorrow, that the 
Catholic view of the matter did not want the aid of any 
such questionable avthoritiesL So far, indeed, from con- 
sidering the Eucharist to be, itself, merely typical or 
symbolical, the early Christians, on the contrary, held it 
Id be the accomplishment or reality of what had been 
but typieaj, under the Old Law. In the bread and wine 
offered by Melchisedek, the *' Priest of the Most Higb 
God,'* they saw the figure or shadow of that Sacrifice 
which was to be instituted,, firom the same elements, in 
the Eucharist, — ^the type, in short, of that great mystery 
of which the Eucharist ifr the reality and the verity^. 
'^That the blessing given to Abraham (says Cyprian) 
might be properly celebrated, the representation of the 
Sacrifice of Christ, appointed in- bread and wine, pre- 
ceded it; which eur Lord perfecting and fulfilling it» 

* KrtiU^dUy which, aft Buieenis aeknowledgeg, tSffBifiea here t» 
nnder or make. 

\ Ov \a^ wn Tovro tm a^/ui^oxor, «xx* revre to^N amfitt^ 
i'ptvautc, ant fM n/t. t^n tit *rvirof WAt, 

ti99n^ rtfts tgPA^mffAv wniiotfAVKn toy tm, fiLdiKKOf ^ c^e^fjut 
ntuMfML, — Mver8» Theosthenem. 
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himself made offering of in bread and wine; and thus he, 
who is the plenitude, fulfilled the truth of the prefigured 
image." (J5p. 63, ad CecUium.)— Conceiving the show- 
bread of the Terf^e to have been also a prefiguration of 
the Encha|ri|^ St Jerome says, *' There is as much dif- 
ference betlRxt the loaves offered to God in the Old 
Law and the body of Jesus Christ, as betwixt the shadow 
and the body, betwixt the image and the truth.*^ (CVrni- 
ment, in Ep. ad Tit,) 

It having been evidently the belief of the early or- 
thodox Christians that the Eucharist had been prefigured 
in the ofierings of the Old Law, to assert tliat they held 
this sacrament itself to be typical is to impute to them 
the absurdity of saying that it is but a type of types, a 
mere shadow of shadows;* — ^thus sinking their estimate 
of the importance of this institution to even a lower and 
more evanescent point of value than it has been reduced 
to by modem Sacramentarians and Arminians. That the 
very reverse, however, of all this was the case, I have 
just clearly shown ; and how precious they held the as- 
surance that in place of the types and shadows of old, 
they had, in the Sacrifice of the New Law, a reality and 
a sabstance,! will appear from the language, ever glow- 

* In a certain aonae. and as fkir as it does not afiect or qualify the 
belief in a Real Preeenoe, the Catholic may with perflsct consisteney 
aiq^y the words Figure or Symbol to the Eucharist, seeing that every 
sacrament, as such, must be an outward sign, and consequently a 
Figure or Symbol. In this sense it is that Patical understands the 
terms in question, used by the Fathers ; and as the view taken by 
10 great a man of an article of faith so disputed cannot but be interest- 
isff, I shall here transcribe his own characteristically clear words : — 
** Moas croyons que la substance du pain ^tant changte en <-ellc du 
eorps de notre Seigneur J6sus Christ, il est present r^ellement ait Saint 
Baorement. Voil& une des v6rit6s. Une autre est que ce S icrement 
cstaussi une fignre da la eroix et de la gloire, et une commemoration 
des-deox. VoUA la foi Gatholique, qui comprend ces deux v^rites qui 
MBiblent oppostes. 

** L*Mr6sie diaujourd'hui, ne concevant pas que ee Sacrement con- 
tient tout ensemble, et la presence de Jbsus Christ et sa figure, et qu*il 
soit Sacrifice, et Commemoration de Sacrifice, croit qu'on ne peut ad- 
nette I'ane de oes v^rites sansexclure Tautre. 

**Par oette raison ils s'attachment A ce point, que ce Sacrement est 
flgmrmtif ; et en eela ils ne sont pas heretiques. Ils pensent que nous 
exdasion eette v6rit6 ; et de Id vient qu'ils nous font tant d'objections 
sar les passages des P^res qui le disent. Enfin, its nient la presence 
iteile ; et en oela ils sont b6r6tiques."— P«u««, See. Parti; 

t •* We have an altar," says St. Paul, ** whereof they have no right 
to eat which serve the tabernacle."— And yet (observes St. Thomas 
Aquiiuii 9U tbif passage) tAwt whQ 0«rT«d Van ub^iuacXQ \m^^\^ 
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ing, cf Chrysostcnn on this sobject — AGBertiDg the Ea- 
chanst to be the accomplishment of the typical Passover, 
he says, "How much greater holines^ecomes thee, oh! 
Christian, who hast received greateM|Bnbols than the 
Holy of Holies contained; — for you have not|^ Cherubim, 
but the Lord of the Cherubim dwelling in^H — Y^n have 
not the Urn, and the Manna, and the IVibles of Stone, 
and the Rod of Aaron, but the body and blood of our 
Lord." (/» P»aZm 133.) Again, jEfom. 46, he says—" This 
blood, even in the type, washed away sin. If it had so 
great power in the type, — if Death were soaffirighted by 
the shadow, tell how it must be affrighted at the Verity 
itself. Truly tremendons are the mysteries of the Church; 
truly tremendous are our altars!" 

The truth is, that the use of the words Type, Figure, 
Sign, &c., as applied to the Eucharist, is to be round 
neither in the Scriptures, nor in any of the pure Chris- 
tian writers of the first two centuries. In the Scriptures, 
the Eucharistic elements are usually denoted by the words 
" body " and " blood ;" and the same unqualified and un- 
evasive language descended from the Apostles to their 
immediate successors in the Church ; among whom, " to 
offer,*' to receive," " to eat and drink the bcxiy and blood 
of Christ," were as familiar phrases as "to receive the 
Sacrament," or "to administer the Communion" are 
among ourselves. 

With TertuUian may be said to have commenced that 
change in the public language of the Fathers on this sub- 
ject, — ^that circumlocution, and, not unfrOiquently, am- 
biguity, in their notices of this mystery,— of ^hich before 
there had been no example, and of which the Protestants 
have, in their despair, taken advantage as aflSifding some 
shadow of plausibility to their arguments against the true 
Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist The system of secrecy 
to which such ambiguities, and, as it would^seemi incon- 

JIfure of Jesus Christ in their Sacrifices. Where, then, would be the 
advantage that the Law of Grace professes to have over the Syna- 
gogue? If the Manna of tlie desert and the Eucharist are both alrk* 
but the imofe of his body, wherefore does the Saviour mark out that 
essential difference between them that the former was but a food 
miraculously formed in the air which gave not life, while the latter ia 
" the bread which comethfrom heaven," and which if any man eat of» 
** he shall live for oyer." (John, vi.}--^ Ontf§r§iMt wr U$ MjftUrff^ 
itw* Sf p, S79t 
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sbtencies in these holy writers may be traced, ibrms too 
remarkable a feature in the annals of the early Church, 
Kod is, indeed, too closely connected with the history of 
this and other Ql^tian doctrines, to be dismissed with- 
out receivi||uome farther consideration. 



CHAPTER XL 

Diicipline of the Secret.— Concealment of the doctrine of the Real 
Praeenee.— St. Paul.— St. Clement of Alexandria.— Apostolical Con* 
sUtatioBB.— System of secrepy, wlien most observed. 

The system to which I have referred, at the close of the 
preceding chapter, as being the principal cause of that 
restraint and ambiguity which are observable in the 
language of some of the Fathers conceminsf the Eucharist, 
is well known among the learned by the name of the 
Discipline c^ the Secret, and by many is supposed to have 
been oi apo^lic origin. Among those alleged imitations 
of the religious policy of the Pagans wim which the 
Primitive Christians and the Papists have alike been re- 
proached, one of the most striking, as regards the former, 
IS that distinction drawn in the early Church between 
the initiated and the non-initiated,— or, in other words, the 
baptized and the unbaptized, — and the sacred care with 
which the latter of those two classes were excluded from 
idl knowledge of those more recondite and awful doc- 
I trines of the fidth, in which (to use the language of the 
I Apostle) "the wisdom of God in a mystery •* lies eoor 
I cesled. 

In like manner, too, as among the Heathen Initiations, 
there were certain stages through which the candidate 
had to pass, not only for the purposes of discipline and 
instraction, but to stimulate also his ardour in the pursuit, 
before he arrived at the full and crowning clo6e of his 
task, BO in these Mysteries of the Church, and declaredly 
ftr the same reasons, a series of gradations was established 
tkrongh which the Catechumens and PeidtAU^ ^^st^ 

5* 
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obliged tlowly to advance to that highest etation where 
they were at length thought worthy of being initiated 
into the Faith« iwd the great Mystery, the Eachari^ 
waa fyr the first time communicated tii|hem. Till this 
period, not only were the Catechumens inhibited from 
being present at the celebration of that aBrament, but 
all notion of its nature was carefully withheld from them, 
nor was it ever suffered to be mentioned, except ob- 
scurely, in their presence. 

The chief object of all this secrecy was to ^uard from 
the profaning scofBs of the infidel such doctnnes as the 
ear of Faith was alone worthy to listen to ; and the au- 
thority alleged for its adoption was no less sacred a one 
than the injunction of du-ist himself: — ** Place not holy 
things before dogs, nor pearls before swine." That the 
Apostles, in their capacity of '* Stewards of the Mysteries 
of God," observed a similar rule of secrecy was flie cur- 
rent opiniiHi of the Fathers ; and the words of St Paul 
(1 Ck^. iii. 1, 2.) are oflen adduced by them to prove that 
already, in his time, this distinction between the Cate- 
chumens and the Faithfiil was in force. ** And I, breth- 
ren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as 
unto carnal persons, even as tmto babes in Christ I 
have fed you with milk and not with meat, for hitherto 
ye were not able to bear it; neither yet now are ye 
able.'* 

*' J£, therefore (sayaSt Clement of Alexandria, in com- 
menting on this passage,) Milk be said by the Apostle to 
belong to babes, and Meat to them that are perfect. Milk 
will l^ understood to be Catechizing^ as Uie first kind of 
food of the soul, but Meat the concealed Theoriet.^^ How 
strongly St Jerome also was of opinion that St Paul 
acted upon this principle appears from his rej^y to his 
iriend Evagriiia, who had consulted him respecting the 
meaning of an obscure passage of the Apostle wiui re- 
gard to the sacrifice of Melchisedek : — ** You are not to 
suppose (says St Jerome) that Paul could not easily have 
explained himself; but the time was not come for such 
explanation. He sought to persuade the Jews, and not 
the Faithful, to whom the mjrstery might have been de- 
livered without reserve." ^ 

Did the curious Collection, known by the name of the 
Apoatolical Constitutionsi possess any such claim to a 
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rank among scriptural writing as Whistoo labours to es- 
tablish fi>r it, the apostolic origin of the Discipline of the 
Secret could be no longer doubtful; — these Constitutions 
having been professedly collected, under siich a law of 
secrecy, by the fellow-labourer of St Paul, Clement, as 
he is himself thus made to declare : — ** Tbe Constitutions, 
dedicated to you, the Bishops, by me, Clement, in Eight 
Books; — which it is not fitting to publish before all, be- 
cause of the Mysteries contained in them." 

But, though the authenticity claimed by Whiston, with 
such profuse waste of learning, for this book, be now ge- 
nerally disallowed, the work still furnishes a proof that, 
m the third or fourth century, when it was fabricated, a 
belief prevailed that tho§e unwritten traditions and doc- 
trines over which the Church drew a veil of silence had 
descended to her, under the same religious law of secre- 
cy, from the Apostles themselves. ** We receive," says 
Gt. Basil, " the dogmas transmitted to us by writing, and 
those which have descended to us from the Apostles, be- 
neath the veil and mystery of oral tradition 

The Apostles and Fathers who prescribed from the be- 
ginning certain rites to the Church, knew how to pre- 
serve the dignity of the Mysteries by the secrecy and si- 
lence in which they enveloped them. For what is open 
to the car and the eye is no longer mysterious. For this 
reason several things have been handed down to us with- 
out writing, lest the vulgar, too familiar with our dogmas, 
should pass from being accustomed to them to the con- 
tempt of them." — De Spirit, SancL c. 27. 

Upon the controversy which is known to have been 
maintained amon^ the learned as to the precise time 
when the Disciplme of the Secret was first introduced 
into the Church, it is not my intention here to dwell. — 
Some, as we have seen, trace its origin as far back as the 
time of the Apostles,* while others suppose it to have 
been first practised towards the close of the second cen- 
lury, 3J^d others, again, contrary to all authority, date its 
commencement so low down as the fourth. The truth 
seems to be Uiat tlie principle of thip policy was acted 

♦ Among modems, Schelstrate haa contended moat irtrenoouriy for 
Ibe apostolic jorigin of the Secret, while, in opposition to him, Tent- 
MliHs and others refer ito rise to about Mm dose of the Ncona eeatury. 
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upon, in the CfariBtian Church, from its very beginning. 
So strongly has not only St Paul, hut our Saviour him- 
self inculcated a sacred reserve in promulgating the 
Mysteries of the Faith, that there can be no doubt the 
succeeding teachers of the Church would, in this, as in 
•11 things else, ^ow their Divine Masters preceprt;. 

But mou^, as a principle, this reverential guard over 
the Mysteries was observed, doubtless, from the very first 
rise of Christianity, it does not appear to have been 
strictly enforced, as a rule of discipline, till about the 
dose of ttke second centurjr. The curiosity, and, still 
more, the bitter enmity excited by the rapid spread of a 
religion founded wholly, as it appeared, on mysteries, 
bat whose progress was, in unbelieving eyes, the greatest 
mystery of all, rendered increased caution necessary cm 
the part of its ministers; and the divine precept by which 
they were enjoined to hide the " holy things " of the 
FViith fix)m unbelievers, began, about this time, to be 
acted upon by them with a degree of jealous strictness 
proportionate to the prying insolence and vidence by 
which they were encompassed. 



CHAPTER XIl. 



Doctrine of the Trinity. — St. Jastin. — Irenseus. — ^Apparent heterodoxy 
of the Fathers of the Third Century.— -Accoan ted for by the Dlsd- 
pline of the Secret.— Tertullian, Origen, Laotantiua, &c. 

It has been asserted by more than one learned writer, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was not included among 
the mysteries to which the protection of this rule of se- 
crecy was extended."^ But such an assumption is not 

* In defiance, aa it appears to me, of all evidence, it has been main* 
tained by Tentselius, Casaobon and others, that it was neither the 
Trinity, nor any of the other dogmas of the Faith, but merely the rites 
and oeramonias of the two Sacraments of Baptirai and the luidiarist 
that were intended to be oonoealed from the non-initiated Iv tlie ob- 
jemuosarthitfJDiKipUiie. f*^^ 
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only incoiiBistent with the main objects fbr which such a 
rule was established, but is also, as it will not be difficult 
to riiow, at variance with &ct It was, indeed, the pious 
horror of exposing such high mysteries as diat of the 
Trinity to the ecof& and, what was still worse, the mis- 
representations of the Grentiles, that formed the chief mo- 
tive of the Christian Pastors fbr the policy which they 
adopted, — a policy which, on some points (such as that of 
the Seven Sacraments,*) is supposed to have led them to 
fNreserve an unbroken silence, but which, for the most part, 
consisted in holding such language respecting any mys- 
tery they had to mention before unbelievers, as was, at 
the same time, transparent enough to allow the truth to 
shine out to the initiated, and yet too obscure to betray 
either the teacher or his doctnnes to the pro&ne. In 
thki reserved and ambiguous manner do TertuUian and 
some of the succeeding Fathers speak of the Eucharist ; 
and still more evasively, from the same cause, have al- 
most all the Fathers of the first three centuries and a half 
qpoken of the Trinity. 

This latter fact I am, in a peculiar degree, anxious to 
impress on the reader ; seeing that it is of importance to 
my subject to show that by an almost exactly similar fete 
has the progress of these two mysteries, the Trinity and 
the Real Presence, been all along marked ; and that the 
same cause which produced, in some of the early Fathers, 
that ambiguity of language, on the subject of the Eucha- 
rist, of wMch the Protestants have availed themselves for 
the support of their schism, produced also that still 
greater ambiguity and inconsistency in the language of 
the same Fathers, respecting the Trinity, which has, 
with a similar degree of dexterity, been employed, in fa- 
vour of their own heresy, by the Arians. 

I have already remarked how much more free from 

• 

* It ia to the operation of the Discipline of the Secret that Catholic 
writers attribute the entire silence which they acknowledge has been 
preserved, on the subject of the Seven SacramenU, in all the authen> 
tic monuments of antiquity that remain to us. According to Schel- 
itrate,— one of those by whom the circumstance is thus accounted 
for,— it is not till the seventh century that any mention of the Seven 
Sacraments occurs ; — ** Si pervolvamus omnia antiquitatismonumen* 
ta, si perscrutemur cuncta antiquissimorum Patrum scripta, si inves. 
tifemus ipsa Synodorum decreta, nullum librum, nullum decretum 
reperiri. quod ante septimum steculum egerit de Septem £||cramentis, 
eoniBiqite ritus expoiuerit."— £icA«MratMi. Z>« JHtdglin* Jlrcan* 
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the refltraints ci thiB8iii|rular Discipline were those wri- 
ters who flourished previously to the close of the second 
century than were any of their successors for the next 
hundred and fifty vears; and I need but mention, in proof 
of this &ct, that the same illustrious Father, St Justin, 
who, as I have shown, ventured, in his Address to the 
Sovereign and Princes of the Empire, to promolgate the 
doctrine, of Transubstantiation, proclaimed also, in the 
same public document, the mystic dogma of the Trini^. 

How fiir the circumstance of his not being an eoclesip 
astic may have rendered this Father somewhat less 
guarded in his public writings, I will not pretend to de- 
termine; but it is plain that even he thought it prndent 
so far to disguise or soften down some of the more sa- 
lient points of the doctrine of the Trinity as to presmt 
it to the minds of unbelievers in its least startling shape, 
knowing well that the charge of Polytheism was lying 
in wait for him, as well &om Jews as from Gentiles, be 
refrains most cautiously, in his Apology, from asserting 
the co-eternity of the Son with the Father, and even, in 
some passages, expressly declares the inferior nature of 
the former; — ^Next after Ood, we adore and love that 
Word which is derived from the inedible and unbegotten 
God." And again, in speaking of the Lc^ee, **l^tii 
whom a more Koyal and just Ruler, after God th$ 1^ 
iher, we know not one." 

The charge of heterodoxy which such language has 
drawn down upon St Justin would appear not to be with- 
out some foundation, bad we not the Discipline of the Se- 
cret to account for it satisfactorily, and did there not oc- 
cur other passages, in the very same document, where 
this veil of reserve is withdrawn and the true doctrine dis- 
closed to the Initiate. Of this nature is the following, 
showing clearly that the pure, orthodox belief,— >that 
which holds the Son to have been generated, not created, 
and to have been with the Father from all eternity, — 
was the belief delivered to St Justin, and by him taught 
to the baptized: — **But his Son, who alone is properly 
called his Son, the Word, who was with him and was be- 
gotten by him before the Creatures." 

Another writer of the same age, Irenieus,may be cited 
as yet mpre remarkable for the extent to which he has 
ventureaU) unveil both the Sacrifice in the Eucharist, 
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tnd, still more fully, the great mystery of the Eternal 
Generation of the Sou. With bo much holder a hand 
than any of his successors has he laid open the depths of 
this latter doctrine, that in him alone does Whiston allow 
that there can be found any sanction for that high view 
of the Trinity, to which Whiston himself was opposed; 
bat which, however apparently, at times, " shorn of its 
beams," has been, throughout every age of the Church, 
her unchanging doctrine. It was from want of attention 
to the operation of the Discipline of the Secret that 
Whiston and others have been led into exactly the same 
error, respecting the Trinity, that other Protestant di- 
vines have fidlen into, on the subject of the Real corporal 
Presence. 

Far different, indeed, from the language of Justin and 
Ireneeus was that held, on both these dogmas, by the 
fathers of the following age, when the system of secrecy 
had begun strictly to be acted upon, and when, amidst 
the storms of persecution that gathered round their heads, 
the ministers of the Faith found in this holy Silence a 
protection both for their doctrines and themselves. No- 
thing, in trath, can show more strongly the difference 
that, in this respect,, distinguished the two periods, than 
& comparison of the conduct of St Justin with that of St. 
Cyprian, iu situations very nearly similar. The former, 
as we have seen in his Defence of Christianity, addressed 
to the Priaces of the Empire, did not hesitate so far to 
throw open the sanctuary of the Faith as to place before 
them its two great Arcana, the Trinity and the Real 
Presence ; whereas St Cyprian, when, in like manner, 
called upon to stand forth in vindication of his religion, 
ventured no farther, in bis public Epistle on the occa- 
sion, than to assert the doctrine of the Unity of God, 
leaving the Trinity and the mystic Sacraments of the 
Church wholly immentioned* 

So cautiously, indeed, are the Christians of Cyprian's 
a^ known to have shrunk from all mention of the Tri- 
nity before the uninitiated, that, in reviewing the Acts 
of the Martyr, St Pontius, the chief point on which the 
learned Sehelstrate rests his conviction of their spurious- 
nesB 18 their representing this Martyr as speaking openly 
of the Trinitjr before the emperors Philip, while still 
Gentiles,— a violation of the law of secrecy, on llvv^ «»^3^>• 
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Jeot, of which no ChnstiaB would, at that time,* hare 
been likely to be guilty. 

Were we to form our judgment solely on some de- 
tached passages of TertnUian, Origen, and Lactantius, 
we must either come to Whiston*s conclusion, that the pre- 
sent accepted doctrine of the Trinity was not that of the 
primitive Church ; or else suppose that the truth of this 
divine mystery, having broken out brightly and gemoMe- 
ly in the writings of St Justin and Ireneeus, was agabf 
for an interval of a hundred and fifty years, eclipsed and 
lost To give but an instance or two of the imperfect 
views, respecting the relation 'between Christ and God, 
which the Fathers of the third century suffered to glim- 
mer through their writings, we find the following unor- 
thodox passage in Tertullian on the subject: — ** God was 
not always a Father or Judge, since he could not be a 
Father before he had a Son, nor a Judge before there 
was any sin ; and there was a time when both sin and 
the Son were not" 

The fear of drawing upon themselves the imputation 
of Polytheism from the Gentiles appears to have been 
one of the chief motives with these holy men for their 
reserve respecting the Trinity ; and how readily disposed 
were not only the Pagans, but some of the heretics, to 
found such an accusation on this doctrine appears firam 
the account given by Tertullian of the Sabellians of his 
day, whose first question, as he tells us, in meeting any 
of the orthodox, was, " Well, my friends, do we believe 
in one God or three 1" It was evidently to countcnct 
such an impression that St Cyprian, as we have seen, in 
his Letter to the Proconsul of Afi*ica, contented himself 
with solely establishing the Unity of Grod ; and that ano- 
ther learned Father, Lactantius, about half a centory 
later, thought it prudent to put forth the following decla- 
ration : — " Our Saviour taught that there is but one God, 
and that he alone is to be worshipped ; nor did he ever 
say once himself that he was God. For, he had not been 



* There occur also some instances of the same strict observance of 
secrecy, in the second century. Thus, we find, Alexander, the Martjrr, 
when preaching to the prisoners, made no mention of the Holy S^rit, 
nor of the mystery of the Trinity; and when ordered by Anrelius to 
explain all the dogmas of his fkith, answered that he was not permit- 
ted by Christ to place holy things before dogs. 
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aithful to his trust, if, when he was sent to take away 
PolytheiBm, and assert the Unity of Gofl, he had intro- 
dO^ another besides the one God. This had been not 
to preach the doctrine of one (rod, nor to do the businc;?^ 
of him that sent him, but his own." — De vera Sapirnt. 

In a similar manner, with the view of renK)vin<j tliopc 
prejudices which were known to exist against ('hristi- 
inity, from a notion that, like Pa^nism, it sanctioned 
the worship of many Gods, we find Origen, in liis 'JVoa- 
tiae on Prayer, going so far as almost to deny that Christ 
IB to be considered an object of pupplication or thanks- 
nving: — "But if we understand (says this Father) what 
Prayer is, care must be taken that no derivative Being 
be the object of Prayer, — no, not Christ himself, but only 
the God and Father of the Universe, to whom also our 
Saviour himself prayed, as we have before expounded, 
vid as he teaches us to pray. For, when one said to him. 
Teach us to pray, he does not teach us to pray to himself, 
but to his Father, saying, * Our Father which art in hea- 
ven.' " 

It is from attending solely to passages such as these 
that not only calumniators of the Fatiiers, like Daille and 
Jarieu, but even Catholics of distinguished character, 
Hich as Petau and Huet,* have been led into the error of 
accusing the teachers of the early Church of Arianism ; 
whereas, a little more fairness in some of the theologians 
just named, and a little more industry in the others, 
would have enabled them to cite from writings of the 
very same Fathers, — writings produced under circum- 
stances that led them more freely to unfold the mysteries 
of their Faith, — passages fully asserting the dogma of 
the Tri-une Deity, in all its primitive, orthodox, and in- 
scrutable grandeur. Thus Tertullian, who, as we have 
seen, in addressing the Stoic Hermogenes, could so far 
^'\ shrink from the true exposition of this doctrine as to de- 
'" clare that there was a time when God was not a Father, 
and had not a Son, has yet, in his Defence of the Trinity 
aouinst Praxeas, given conclusive evidence of his belief 

• This learned Catholic, in referring to the heretical opinions which 
are to be found in such passages as I have above cited fVoin the Fa- 
thers, doubts whether to impute them to impiety or unskilfulness. 
But the Bclf-imposed restraint, under which they, at times wrote, af- 
fordB the true clew to all sueb difficulties. 
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in the in-dwelling of the Word with God from all etemii 
and has, moreover, in one .sentence, defined the consi 
Btantial union of the Three Persons as strictly as was 
terwards done by Athanasius himself,— calling it " L 
substantia in tribus cohierentibus." In a like mann 
too, Origen, notwithstanding passages such as I he 
above cited from him, which lower our Saviour in 1 
scale of Being to a rank secondary and derivative, ] 
asserted so orthodoxly, in other parts of his writings, 1 
co-equality of the Son, in Godship, with the Father, a£ 
have drawn from Bishop Bull, the defender of the Nice 
Anathema, the praise of perfect orthodoxy. 

The natural working, indeed, of the wary policy wh 
gave to these writers such an appearance of inconsisten 
may be traced visibly through the course of the writii 
of St Clement of Alexandria, in some of the earliei 
which the equality of the Son to the Father is expres 
maintained;"' while, in his subsequent works, whet] 
yielding to prudence, or to that admiration of the occ 
wisdom of the Greeks which he so warmly avows,f 
withdraws this bolder view of the nature of the I 
deemer, and represents him, almost invariably, as a a 
ordinate and created Being. 

That this reserve and ambiguity on the subject of t 
Trinity continued to be practised to as late a period 
the middle of the fourth century appears from the folio 
ing remarkable passage, in one of the Catechesses of I 
Cyril of Jerusalem, which is in itself confirmatory of i 
view of the whole system : — " We do not declare i 
Mysteries concerning the Father , <Skm, and Holy Gb 
to a Heathen ; rwr do we speakjolairdy to the Vatec 
mens about those Mysteries, But we m^ say m 
things often in an occult way, that the Faithful ' 
know them may understand them ; and that those 
do not understand them may not be hurt thereby." 

* Hif words are, if ( recollect right, ^Pwo^Ui rat Tratr^t, 
r t In citing the words of St. Paul, "We speak the wisdom of ( 
a mystery, even the hidden mystery/' Clement remarks that tb 
Apostle here observes '* the prophetic and really ancient concee 
IVom whence the excellent doctrinea of the Grecian ubilosopbe' 
derived to tbcm." 
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CHAPTER XIII 



Doelrine of the InoBraation.— Importance attached to it by Christ 
bimaelC — John vi.— Ignatius. — Ck>nnexion between the Incarnation 
and tbe Real Preaence.-^onceahnent of the latter doctrine by the 
Fatlien.— ProcA of this ccmcealment. 

Hating dwelt thus longupon the influence which that 
rule of policy, called the Discipline of the Secret, exer- 
cised so manifestly oyer the writings of the Fathers on 
the subject of the Trinity, I shall now proceed to show 
that the same influence, — though certainly, in many in- 
stances, to a much less considerable degree— -affected the 
public writings of these same Fatiiers, on the no less vi- 
tal and mysterious doctrine of the Eucharist. 

It may be observed to have been chiefly round those 
points of belief on which the Christians felt themselves 
most exposed to the charge of borrowing from the theo- 
logy of the Heathens that they took the most especial 
care to throw the protection of this sacred silence. Of 
this description was, as I have already shown, the Trini- 
ty ; and in the same predicament, as doctrines liable to 
lie misrepresented, were the great mysteries of the Son- 
flbip and the Incarnation; the former of which the philo- 
sophic (xentiles exclaimed against, as originating in the 
same gross notions which h«d dictated the genealogy of 
the Heathen Gods ; while, by such scofiers as Celsus, the 
Incarnation of the Eternal Word was compared to those 
transformations which Jupiter underwent in his multifari- 
ous love-adventures. In truth, the very first great point 
of the Christian scheme of Redemption which Christians 
themselves, in the presumptuous exercise of their judg- 
ment, dared to call into question, was the Incarnation of 
the Redeemer. Under the very eyes of our Lord himself 
there arose, as we have seen, a sect of heretics,* who, 
Tefiising to believe that Spirit so pure could clothe itself 
in corrupt flesh, chose rather to deny his humanity, and 
thus, in fhct, nuHify his mission as a Redeemer by re- 

* Ttie Docete. See page 30. 
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moviDff that only link between the divine and human na^ 
ture through which a mediation, implying sympathies 
with both, could be effected. 

To obviate the mischiefs of this heresy ,^-coeval, as it 
would seem, with Christianity itself, and confirm the 
truth of tlie manifestation of God in the Flesh, was, it ie 
evident, one of the most anxious objects, as well <^ oui 
Saviour himself, as of those who acted under his autho- 
rity. Had we no other proof, indeed, of the prevalence 
of such an error, respecting his nature, the solicitude he 
showed, in his interview with the Apostles after his re- 
surrection, to convince them of his corporeality, by making 
them handle his limbs and by eating in their presence 
would be sufficient to prove both £e doubts, as to hii 
humanity, that prevailed, and the immense importanc< 
which he himself attached to their removal : * Handle m< 
(he says) and see ; for a Spirit hath not flesh and twnes 
as ye see me have */* or, as he is made to say, in an apo 
cryphal work, cited by Origen,* '* I am not an incorpo 
real Demon." 

In the First Epistle of St John, we find those heretici 
who denied the reality of Christ's body thus denounced 
-— " Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God ; and every spirit that confesseth no 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God ; am 
this is that spirit of Antichrist whereof ye have hean 
that it should come ; and even now already is it in th< 
world." It is, indeed, supposed to have been principal^ 
with the view of obviating so dangerous an error that th( 
same Apostle wrote his (Sspel ; and not only the earnest 
ness with which he anathematizes this heresy in his Epis 
tie, but also the pains taken bv him, as Evangelist, to as 
sure the world of the real dfeath of Christ and of th( 
issuing of real blood and water from his wounded side 
render such a view of his design, in writing this sacret 
narrative, both natural and rational. 

It is, in fact, the 6th chapter of his Gospel, — ^that re 
markable chapter, whose testimony to the marvellous na 
ture and virtues of the Eucharist the ingenuity of Pro 
testant Divines so vainly labours to explain away, — tha 
we find the very strongest proof of the vital importance 

♦ The Doctrine of Pet«r.— Origin, it Prineip. 
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attached, in the Christian scheme, to the establidhment 
of the ineriJty of Christ's flesh and blood. Nor can it be 
doubted that, as St John's main object, in this Gospel, 
was to refute and extinguish that pernicious heresy 
which, by denying the reality of the flesh of Christ, would 
deprive mankind of the benefits of his Incarnation, so the 
stress which he here represents our Saviour as laying 
upon the ever blessed and life-giving effects of the Eu- 
charist has evidently the same most momentous object in 
view, — showing emphatically that this miraculous Sacra- 
ment was, as it were, a sequel to the mystery of the In- 
carnation ; and that the mighty privileges and benefits 
which the latter had procured for mankind, were, by the 
former, to be perpetuated and commemorated through all 
time. 

That such was the light in which our Saviour himself 
represented this Sacrament, in that memorable discourse 
uttered by him in the Synagogue, at Capernaum, none 
but those who perversely wrest the word of God to their 
own rash judgments, will venture to deny. " One princi- 
pal motive," says a learned Protestant writer, " that mo- 
dem Divines have to deny that John vi. is to be taken of 
the Eucharist is this, viz. that the effects and conse- 
quences there attributed to the eating and drinking 
Christ's flesh and blood (especially that of eternal life 
and all evangelical blessings annexed to it) are too great 
and valuable to be applied to the Communion."* 

Nothing can be more just or candid than this remark. 
Hence, in truth, all the wretched shifts resorted to by 
Church of England divinesf for the purpose of robbing the 

* JokumnCs Unbloody Saerifiee. 

t ThHB, Dr. Whitby, adopting, in matter-of-fact seriousness, that 
allegorical and anagogical mode of interpretation, which Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen employed to mystify their hearers, had the 
tonscience to maintain that by the phrases *' eating his flesh" and 
**drinking his blood," in John vi., Christ meant hothing more than 
*= believing his doctrines!" On this opinion Johnson remarks, — "It 
must be owned that if our Saviour, by men's eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, meant nothing but so obvious a thing as receiving 
bim and his doctrine by faith and obedient, he clothed his thoughts 
in most unnatural language:" and again, "We may as properly be 
said to eat and drink the Trinity by believing in it as to eat the 
body of Christ by bare feith." 

Next came Bishop Hoadlcy, who, rejecting all application of John 
vi. to the Eucharist whatever, described the discourse of our Saviour 
in the Synagogue as " only a very hi^ figurative representation to 

6* 
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Catholic dcctrine of the support of th's chapter, and eiia- 
Uiog the Protestant to eink the mirccalous character ot 
the Eucharist down to the ** low" view * taken of it by the 
Socinians and Hoadle^ites. But the sense of all the great 
teachers of Christianity is against them ; and, above all, 
of those earliest in the field of the Faith. The apostoli- 
cal Ignatius, who had been the disciple of him ** who 
wrote these things," and had doubtless heard, from the 
holy Penman's own lips, their true import and spirit, un- 
derstood, manifestly, by the promise of Eternal Life coD' 
veyed on that occasion, no vaguely allegorical lesson of 
faith or doctrine, but a clear assurance of a ha{^y resur- 
rection and immortality, to be derived firom that commu^ 
nion with the body of Christ which is enjoyed by eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood in the Eucharist Hence 
it is th^t the holy Ignatius speaks of this Sacrament, in 
language which no other part of Scripture, but this Chap- 
ter of Jbhn, justifies ;— calling it, on the strength of the 
privileges and virtues there annexed to it, the MediciiM 
of Immortii^ and Antidote agamst Death. 

How peiftctlv the view taken of the Eucharist by the 
Catholics, namely, that it was part and parcel of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, — was understood by the Gnostic 
Christians themselves, is evident from their conduct For 
this reason was it that the Docetae absented themselves 



the Jews then about him of their duty and ob1i|ation to receive te 
their hearts and digest his whole doctrine as the rood and life tMT their 
souls.** Dr. Wateriand, who disapproved alike of Whitby's doctrinal 
interpretation and Hoadley's reduction of the Sacrament to a mere 
communicative Feast, is of opinion that the Chayter in question may 
be applied to the Eucharist, but not itUerpreUd of it ; and brings for- 
ward a theory of his own respecting "Spiritual Eating and Drink- 
ing," of the merits of which some judgment may be formed from the 
fact that, though disapproving of Whitby's notion of eating doccrnuv, 
be himself interprets a passage of St. Paul (Heb. xiii. 10 J to mean, eat- 
ing the .atonement!— (lUoiew rf the JDoetrine qf the Eucharist, 41. 145.) 
In order to get rid, too, of the testimony of St. Ignatius to the true 
meaning of John vi.. Dr. Wfeterland contends that this holy man, in 
epeaking of his enjoyment of ** the Bread of Life,'* had no reference 
whatever to the Eucharist in his thoughts, but, being then about to 
mxttbr martyrdom, was merely looking forward to the prospect of eat- 
ing of Christ's Flesh, in the other world I p. 153. Such are the straits 
to which men are always sure to be driven who endeavoiir to make 
out a case where there is no ease to be made. 

* '* If any person think this a hw character of such a rite instttated 
hy our Lord himself, upon so great and remarkable occasion/* Ac 
ice—Bishop Hoadlejf, Plain Jicewnt tf tk9 AJU«r« an4 JEnd qf the 800%- 
xient 0/ the Lnd't Sufftr^ 
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as we have seen, from public worship, — ^not that the sect, 
in general, entertained any objection to the Eucharist, 
according to their own fantastic and spiritualizing view 
of it, but because they were unwilling to sanction, by 
joining in communion with the orthodox, that belief in 
the reality of the flesh present which the latter, it was 
known, maintained. 

That the Fathers regarded this Sacrament in the same 
light, — viewing it not only as a continuance, but as an 
extension of the Incarnation,* — a great abundance of pas- 
sages might be adduced to prove. Thus, for instance, St 
Gregory of Nyssa, draws a comparison between the two 
Mysteries: — " The body of Christ (says this Father) was 
iy the inhabitation of the Word of Gfod transmuted into 
a divine dignity, and so I^ now believe, that the bread 
sanctified by the Word of God is transmuted into the 
^body of the Word of God. This bread, as the Apostle 
says, is sandified by the Word of God and Frayer, not that, 
as food, it passes into the body, but that it is instantly 
ahanged into the body of Christ, agreeably to what he 
said, This is my Body. And therefore does the Divine 
Word commix itself with the weak nature of man, that, by 
partaking of the divinity, our humanity may be exalted." 
In like manner, we find St Ambrose pointing out the same 
analogy between the deified fiesh and the deified bread. Af- 
ter asserting the dogmaof Transubstantiation in its highest 
Catliolic sense, he proceeds, — " We will now examine the 
truth of the mystery from the example itself of the Incarna 
tion. Was the order of nature followed, when Jesus was 
bomofavirgini Plainly not. Then why is that order to be 
looked for here ?" Many other passages, to the same pur- 
port, might be adduced from the Facers: but it is need- 
leas to multiply citations. The very view taken by the 
early Christians of the miraculous change of the elements 
impues that they considered the Eucharist as a kindred 
mystery with that of the Incamatioii ; — as the wonderful 

* By calling tbe Eucbarist an extension of the Incarnation, tliey 
meant that while, in the latter mystery, Christ but joined himself to 
one individual'nature, and to no one person, in the former he joins him- 
self not only to all individual natures, but also to their very persons. 
** Earn qaam idcirco Patres Ineamationis exteHtienem, appellarunt. In 
ilia enim uni individus nature sese a^junxit, naUi persons ; at in 
ist4 se singulis individuis, imd etiam personii ni^untiV'-De lAngin' 
det Cmeionet 4« Sanetissimo Euchanstitt Sacramnto, 
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means, in short, by which Christ perpetnally- renews his 
incarnate presence upon earth, and continues to feed his 
creatures with the same flesh by which he redeemed 
them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Concealment of the Doctrine of the Eucharist.— Proofs.— Caliimniefl 
on the Christians.— Protestant view of this Sacrament— not that 
taken by the early Christians. 

Whbn so great, as we have seen, was the solicitude 
and watchfulness with which the Church screened from 
the eyes of the profane all her other great dogmas, with 
no less jealous care would she conceal, or, at least, soften 
down, through the medium of enigmatic language, a doc- 
trine so mysterious and astounding' as that of the Real 
Presence, — ^the test most trying of all (nex/, perhaps, to 
the Trinity) of that implicit faith, by which, as by its 
sheet-anchor, the whole Christian scheme of salvation 
holds. Accordingly, we are not only expressly told that this 
dogma wsLS among the most hidden deposites of the Secret, 
but the language employed by the few Fathers, who, in 
the third age, ventured to allude to it, shows with what 
sensitive caution they shrunk from any disclosure of its 
true nature. Thus Origeu talks mysteriously and vaguely 
of ** eating the offered breads, which by prayers are maak 
a certain holy body,'* St. Cyprian, too, in relating, with 
an awe that betrays his real belief, the miraculous cir- 
cumstance of a warning having been given to some pro- 
faner of the Sacrament by a flame bursting forth from the 
box that held the consecrated bread, describes the box 
thus signalized, as " containing the Holy Thing of the 
Lord," 

Nothing, indeed, could show more strikingly both how 
awful were the associations with which they invested 
this mystery themselves, and how jealous was their fear 
lest it should become known to the infidel, than the lan- 
guage of another Father of this time, TertuUian, who, in 
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representing to his wife the consequences of her marry- 
ing a Pagan after his death, says, — " You would, by mar- 
rymg an infidel, thereby fall into this fault, that the Pa- 
gans would come to the knowledge of our mysteries. 
Will not your husband know what you taste in secret^ 
before any other food; and, if he perceives bread, will he 
not image that it is what is so much spoken of]" — Ad 
Uocorum^ lib. ii. c, 5. In the following century we find 
St Basil alluding covertly to the Eucharist as " the Com- 
munion of the Ghod Thing ;'*^ and Epiphanius, when 
obliged to describe before uninitiated hearers, the Insti- 
tution of this Sacrament, thus slurs over the particulars 
of that astounding event: '* We see that our Lord took a 
thing in his hands, as we read in the Gospel, that he rose 
from table, that he resumed the things, and having given 
thanks, he said, this is my somewhat*' 

Even St Gregory of Nyssa, hv whom the great mira- 
cle of the Metastoicheiosis, or Transubstantiation, is put 
forth more boldly and definitely than by almost any of his 
predecessors, yet, in one of his most explicit passages on 
the subject, and in a writing too, intended expressly for the 
initiat^ stops short, as if awe-struck, when about to men- 
tion the word " body,*' and leaves to the minds of his hear- 
ers to fill up the blank. — ** These things he gives us^ by 
virtue of the blessing, changing the nature of the visible 
things into— that'* 

l!%ere can hardly, perhaps, be a better proof of the ex- 
treme secrecy with which this mystery was guarded than 
that Amobius, who was but a Catechumen when he 
wrote upon Christianity, had been kept in such ignorance 
of the use made of wine in this rite, that in a passage 
where he reproaches, if I recollect right, the Pagans, 
with their libations to the Deities, he tauntingly demands 
of them, "What has God to do with winel"* 

Still enough, notwithstanding this system of reserve 
and secrecy, had transpired respecting the Christian doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, to set the imagination and male- 
volence of unbelievers at work. Indistinct notions of 
dark, forbidden Feasts, where, it was said, fiesh and blood 
were served up to the guests, became magnified by the 
fancies of the credulous into the most mcmstrous fictions. 

• M Quid Deo cum vino tuXT* 
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Stories were told and believed of the dreadftd rites pnc 
tis^ by the Christians in their Initiations ;--K>f an influi 
covered with paste, being set before the new comeTy «i 
which he was required to inflict the first murderoaw iWi 
and then partake of its flesh and blood with the re^ a 
their conunon pledge of secrecy. It is not diflicult, c 
course, to see, through all this disfigurement of calumn} 
the true doctrine of which the prorane had caught thes 
perverting glimpses. 

By such monstrous imputations wafi it that some of thi 
most cruel persecutions of the Christians were provokd 
and justified ; and yet no power of cruelty, not the ago 
nies of *death itself, could wrest their secret from then 
Had they seen nothing more in this sacrament than i 
simple type or memorial, such as the Arminian and Sod 
nian consider it, they had but to sa^ so, and not only per 
secution would have been thus foiled of its prey, but 
what was of still dearer import to them, their creo 
would have won more ready acceptance. But no:--& 
more ^ hard to be understood" was the secret object o 
their worship ; and, when asked, as they were freqiientl] 
by the Pagans, "Why conceal what you adore ?^ then 
answer might have been, with truth, " Because we adon 
it*' They saw, as the Catholics see to this day, what in 
sultin? profenation such doctrine is, in the lumde <^ thi 
incredulous, exposed to; in what mire of ridicule anc 
blasphemy their "holy things'' would be rolled; and, ae 
cordihgly, even when threatened with torments to extort 
from tiiem their secret, they saw but one duty bete 
them — ^to be silent, and die. 

Had Christian antiquity bequeathed to us, on the sob 
ject of the Eucharist, no other evidence than this solemn 
and significant silence, — had we not also the ancient Lh 
turgles of the Church, and the catechetical writings ol 
her Fathers, to bear ample testimony to the Catholic doC' 
trine, on this point, — there still would have been» in thie 
very mystery and silence, abundant evidence to ccmvince 
any reasoning mind, that the Protestant notion of the Eo- 
charist could not have been that entertained by the Pri- 
mitive Christians. The simple history, in short, of this 
doctrine's reception and progress, through all its earlier 
stages, would be more than sufficient for such a ptnv 
pose. For, to maintain that a mystery which, on its first 
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promulgation, startled our Lord's disciples themselves,—- 
which the Gnostic heretics of the first age shrunk from, as 
nvolving the doctrine of the Incarnation, — which the Pa- 
giiHiy fran some indistinct glimpses of its real nature, re^ 
presented as a murderous repast, a feast of " abominable 
meats,'' — which by the Priests themselves who admi- 
nistered it was seldom spoken of but as a ** tremendous 
mystery," one to be guarded from the eyes of the infidel, 
at the price of life itself, — ^to assert, that the dread object 
of all tois concealment and worship, this amazement, hor- 
ror, adoration, alarm, was nothing more than a simple 
sign or memorial, a mere representation of our Saviour's 
my and hlood under the symbols of bre&d and wine, a 
sacramental food ki which Christ's presence is figurative, 
Qot real, and to which, therefore, consisting as it does of 
mere bread and wine, to ofier up any adoration is an act*^ 
of idolatry, — ^to expect to have it believed, for a moment, 
by any one who has at all inquired into the subject, that 
SQch and no more was the sense attached to this divine 
ordinance by the first Christians, is, on the part of the 
^ Protestants, I must say, a most gross and wholesale de- 
mand of that implicit &ith, from others, of which they 
are so perilously sparing themselves. 

When again, too, after contemplating all those awful 
circumstances which marked the reception and obser- 
vance of this rite among mankind, we look back to the 
stupendous occasion on which it was first instituted; 
when we recollect the dreadfiil denunciations of the Apos- 
tle against such as, by irreverence to this Sacrament, are 
"guilty of the body and l^lood of the Lord," and remem- 
ber that some, among the Corinthians, who " discerned 
^' not the Lord's body," were smitten by Grod with diseases 
ll and death,* — we cannot but marvel at the responsibility 
those Christians take upon themselves, who venture to 
cast off the ancient Faith, upon this most vital of its doc- 
trines; who, first, refining away our Saviour's solemn 
declaration on the subject,! dispose, in the same manner, 

• 1 Corinth, xi. 30. 

t As the Reformer, Zninglius, took the liberty of altering Christ's 
language, and readi, *• This siffnifies my body," so Bishop Hoadley, in 
like manner, presumes to supply a word which he thinks wanting, and 
makes it '-This / call my body." It is remarkable enough, indeed. 
that Protestants who are so much for referring to the language of 
Scripture, on every occasion, should yet, in this im\yoiUTiV m*V^t«ft, 
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of the Apostle's comment upon that text; and, : 
very face of his denouncements against those who 
cem not the Lord's body *' in this Sacrament, venti 
liberately to deny that the Lord's hody is there ! 



CHAPTER XV. 



Ck>ncealflient of the Eudmrift-Hmost strict in Third Centoiy.- 
prian— bis timidity— ftivoartte Saint of the Protestants.— 
proofs against Transtibstantiation.— Tbeodoret. — Gelasius 
vers in the Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist, Erasmus, Pa 
Uniomas More, Fenelon, Leibnitz, &c. 



From what I have said, in the preceding Cha| 
fhe system (^mystery and restraint which die Fal 
the third and fourth centuries, but more particul 
the former, thought it politic to impose upon thes 
in speaking of the Eucharist, it will not be deeme 
derful that there should occur passages in their 
writings and discourses, which, being intended b 
to be ambiguous, have fhlly attained that object ; ai 
designed originally as such passages were to \ 
truth from the unbeliever and the heretic, they 
to eyes wilfully blind, still perform the same omc 
only wonder, indeed, is, taking all the cireumstaz 
have here reviewed into consideration, that the : 
of passages affording this sort of handle to misap 
sion should have been so inconsiderable ; and th 
withstanding all the fastidious caution of the Fat] 
this subject, such a mass of explicit evidence sho 
bo' found in their writings; — evidence so abund; 
convincing as, with any unbiassed mind, to place t 

question its mOst express and simple declaration, — a declai 
peated, iu almost exactly the same words by three of the Ev 
as well as by St. Paul, and explained, exactly in the same 
our Saviour, in the discourse reported by St. John. *' Unam 
•ays an obscure, but sensible writer) Scripturam clamitant 
ventum est ad earn, auditis quomodo legaut. Tarn aperta si 
in omnihaM Evangelistis sunt eadem. Omnia tamtn perver 
His id bmresim, suum trahuni;' 
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of the Catholic doctrine, respecting the Eucharist, beyond 
all questioD. 

It was in the third century, when the followers of 
Christ were most severely tried by the fires of persecu- 
tion, that the discipline of secrecy, with respect to this 
and the other mysteries, was most strictly observed. *' A 
&ithRil concealment,** says Tertullian, "is due to all 
mysteries from the very nature and constitution of them. 
How much more must it be due to such mysteries as, if 
they were once discovered, covld not escape immediate 
vunishment from the hand of man,^^— -(Ad Nation. L. 1.) 
It may be conceived with what peculiar force such a mo- 
tive to secrecy would be likely to act upon minds natu- 
rally timid, — such as that of St Cyprian, for instance, 
whose indisposition to martyrdom, however firmly he at 
last met it, when inevitable, was evinced on more than 
one occasion when he prudently withdrew himself from 
its grasp. We find, accordingly, in conformity with this 
timidity of character, that, among the observers of the 
Discipline of the Secret, he is allowed to have been one 
of the most circumspect and close. 

It is, indeed, curious, not only as illustrative of the cha- 
laeter of the individual, but as part of that kindred desti- 

S which seems to have attended, throughout, the two 
tholic dogmas of the Trinity and the Real Presence, 
that the. same cautious St Cyprian who, in his public let- 
ter to the Proconsul of Africa, thought it prudent to keep 
the Trinity entirely out of sight, should have been also 
the individual who, by his evasive language, concerning 
the Eucharist, has been the means of mmishing the op- 
ponents of a leal, corporal Presence with almost the only 
semblance of plausible authority by which they support 
their heresy.* Little did he think, good Saint, that a 
day would come, when tliis prudence or timidity, would 
be made to pass for orthodoxy, and when, — sturdy a stick- 
ler as he was for the supremacy of the Roman See, — ho 
should attain the eminence, such as it is, of being the 
prime Saint of Protestants ! 






* Even St. Cyprian, bowwer, could not help, on occasion, letting 
the doctrine escape. Thus he says that, in the Eucharist, " we touch 
Chriit*8 body and drink his blood;" and, in an Epistle to Pops Corne- 
lini, speaking of the victims of persecution, he says, ** How shall we 
teach tliem to abed their Mood for Chriit, if, before they go to battle, 
we do not give them kis blood ?*' 

7 
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It Would be amusing,— were not so awful a point of 
fiiith the subject of such trifling, — ^to observe tiie aelf' 
Complacent triumph with which a Protestant controvert- 
ist sits brooding over one of these intentionally unmean^ 
ing passages of the Fathers, hatching it into an argu- 
ment It matters not that the holy writer from wlram 
the passage is extracted has, in a hundred others, preg- 
nant both with meaning and with truth, borne testimony 
to the belief of his Church in that mighty miracle^ — that 
fulfilment of a God*s express promise which takes place 
under the veil of the Eucharist. It matters not :'— the one 
convenient passage is alone brought forward again and 
again ; the professional oontrovertist must still show him- 
self in the lists, however ** falsified"* his armour; and 
though «e/^eception is not always practicable in such 
cases, the great point is still gained of deceiving others. 

The argument drawn from the occasional apjdication 
of the words •♦ type," "sign," " figure," &c. to the Eu- 
charist, I have already disposed of; and a large proportioa 
of the passa^ cited, as favourable to the Protestant side 
of the question, come under this predicament One of 
the most triumphant pieces of evidence, however, (as 
they themselves consider it,) which the champions of the 
Reformed Faith are in the habit of bringing forward to 
prove that Transubstantiation was not me belief of the 
early Church, is to be fi>und in a passage or two from 
Theodoret and Gelasius (writers of the Fifth Century) 
in which it is asserted that the nature and substance of 
the sacramental elements remain after consecration. 
The extract from Theodoret I shall here transcribe, as 
well because it afibrds a curious insight into the opera- 
tion of tlie Discijdine of the Secret, as because it will 
show to what straits the opponents of the Catholic doc- 
trine must be driven, when they can contrive to extract 
grounds for triumph fFom such testimony. 

It is necessary to premise that the passage I am about 
to give is from a work written by Theodoret against the 
Eutychians (a sect of heretics who denied the human 
nature of Christ;!) and that, of the two fictitious persons 

* " His shield is falsified "—a meaning of the word which Dryden 

attempted to introduce, from the lulian. 

t It cannot be said correctly that Eutyches denied the humanity of 

C/ihBt,—bia belief being that, after Iba mcaxtkalion^ there was no 

longer any distiAction Detwe«a lbs ^^ine lAii Yk>\UA». xAXxa^^huit 
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who discuss the question together, Orthodoxus represents 
the Catholic, and Eranistes the Eutychian. Having 
established, in a preceding Dialogue, the reality of 
Christ's presence in the Sacrament, the speakers thus 
proceed: — Eran, I am happy you have mentioned the 
Divine Mysteries. Tell me, therefore, what do you call 
the gift that is offered before the Priest's invocation? — 
Orth, This must not be said openly; for some may be 
present who are not initiated. — Eran. Answer then in 
hidden tenn& — Orlk. We call it an aliment made of 
certain grains. — Eran, And how do you call the other 
symbol? — Orth, We give it a name that denotes a 
certain beverage. — Eran, And, after the consecration, 
what are they calledT— OrtA. The body of Christ and 
the blood of Christ — Eran, And you believe that you 
partake of the body and blood of Christ?— Or<^ So I be- 
lieve. — E!ran, As the symbols then of the body and 
bk)od of Christ were different before the consecration of 
the Priest, and, after th&t consecration, become changed, 
and are something else, in the same manner we Euty>> 
chians say, the body of Christ after his ascension was 
changed mto the divine essence. — Of^A. Thou art taken 
in thy own snare; for, aft;er the consecraticm, the mystical 

rbols lose not their proper nature; they remain both in 
figure and appearance of their former substance, to 
be seen, and to be felt, as before ; but they are under- 
stood to be what they have been made ; this they are be- 
heved to be, knd as such they are adored." 

We have here (in a conference, be it remembered, 
supposed to have passed before the noo-initiated) three 
no less important points acknowledged than, — first a 
change into ^ something else " of the B3rmbols after con- 
secration,* — secondly, a Reel Presence of the body and 
blood of Christ,«-and, thirdly, adoration paid to the Sa- 



tiiat the latter bad been absorbed into the former, as a drop of honey, 
aceofding to his illustration, would be swallowed up on falling into 
the sea. By the Council of Chalcedon which, in 451, condemned 
this heresy, the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity was at length fully 
established ;— the union of the two distinct natures in Christ, and its 
correspondence with that of the three persons in the Godhead, being 
then definitely laid down. 

* The same writer, in another place, asserts it to be Christ's "will 
that we should believe in a change made by Grace " in the symbols :— 
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erament, in consequence. The only doubt the paasa^ 
admits of is, whether, contrary to the Catholic doctrine 
on the subject, Orthodoxus means to assert that the sub- 
stance of the l»«ad and wine remains after consecration; 
or whether, as the Catholic writers answer, the word 
** substance," as here used, means merely the external 
or sensible qualities of the elements, — ^those which, as 
Theodoret says, may be *' seen and felt as before." The 
phrase ^former substance," which seems to imply that a 
second substance has taken the place of the first, might 
certainly warrant the aasumption tiiat the whole passage 
was meant orthodoxly ; but the fiiirest omclusion, per- 
haps to come to(and the Catholic can well afibrd to bo 
candid on this head,) is that Theodoret may have had 
some such Tague notion, as Luther, afterwards, contrary 
to the sense of all Christian antiquity, adopted, of tfa!e 
presence of the substance of Christ's body and Mood, m 
the sacrament, together with the substance of the bread 
and wine. On turning indeed, to the volume of this Fa- 
therms works, edited by Gramier, I find it to have been the 
opinion of tluit learned Jesuit—after an impartial inquiry 
into the exact belief of his author, respecting the modus 
of Christ's presence, that Theodoret had, on the whole, a 
leaning to the Consubstantial heresy. 

Such, taken at its very worst, is the full extent of that 
lapse from orthodoxy into which, at most, two Fathers, 
out of the whole sacred band of the first five centuries, 
can be said to have fiillen on this 8ubject,-^he apparent 
deviations of others being, as I have shown, easily ac- 
counted for, — and such the quantum and quality of that 
evidence against the doctrine of the ancient Catholic 
Church which every successive champion of Protestantism 
brings forward, each triumphing in the discovery of the 
same worn out Fools' Paradise. The true view of such 
insulated instances of heterodoxy is to be found in the fol- 
lowing remarks which the subject has drawn forth from 
the editor of that valuable compilation, " The Faith of 
Catholics:" — " Should it be conceded that there is am- 
biguity in these expressions, or that even the authors of 
them meant to convey a sense, in our estimation, he- 
terodox, how light must their authority be, when balanced 
against the massive evidence of so man^ writers of their 
own age, and of the preceding centuries ! — * Since the 
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tmcients,' says Erasmus, * to whom the Church, not with- 
out reason, gives so much authority, are all agreed in 
the opinion, that the true substance of the body and blood 
of Jesus is in the Eucharist; since, in addition to all this 
has been added tfie constant autiiority of the Synods, 
and so perfect tax agreement of the Christian world, let 
us also agree with them in this heavenly mystery, and 
let us receive, here below, the bread and the chalice of 
the Lord, under the veil of the species, until we eat and 
drink him without veil in the kingdom of God.' " 

To this citation from Erasmus, I shall add another from 
a writer worthy to be named along with that o^reat man, 
the pious and powerful Pascal, by whom the views of the 
Eucnarist presented in the above sentences are thus 
more fully unfolded : — "The state of Christians, as Cardi- 
nal du Perron, in accordance with the opinions of the 
Fathers, remarks, holds a middle place between the state 
of the Blessed and that of the Jews. The Blessed possess 
Jesus Christ really, without figure and without veil. 
The Jews possessed of Christ only the figures and the 
veils, — such as were the Manna and the Paschal Lamb; 
and the Christians possess Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, 

veritably and really, but still covered with a veil 

Thus is the Eucharist completely suited to the state of 
faith in which we are placed, since it contains Christ 
within it really, but still Christ veiled. Insomuch that 
this state would be destroyed, were Christ not really un- 
der the species of bread and wine, as the heretics pretend : 
and it would be also destroyed, did we receive him un- 
veiled as they do in heaven ; seeing that this would be to 
confound our state, in the former case, with that of 
Judaism, in the latter, with that of Glory." 

The reader who has thus far accompanied me from the 
beginning of my inquiries, and who knows the dogged 
resolution to turn Protestant with which I set out, will 
feel anxious, perhaps, to be informed whether, at the period 
where we are now arrived, any traces of my original resolve 
still lingered in my mind ; or whether, with proofs clear 
as daylight, before my eyefe, of the true holiness of my 
** first love," I had still lurking in my heart any desire of 
apostasy to another. AIm, so humiliating would be the 
confession and cxplanaticBs which an attempt to answer 
this inquiry must draw from me, that most willmgly do I 

7* 
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imeirre them for some fatare opportanitjr ; an< 
mean time, shall only say that it was not from ai 
nesB to the light, — from any want of a deep conv 
the truths that had opened upon me, iS, at the b 
my heart, some worldly longings still lingered. 
ewea were moments (such as I experienced on 
the passages just cited) when the unwofthy '* spii 
world*' med away within me, — when such a 
religious feelings came over my heart as would n 
any baser thoughts to live in their current, and 
was, in soul and mind, all Catholic, without a ^ si 
taming.** In this mood was it that, after cloi 
pages ci the two great men I have just mentionec 
to my pillow, pondering over the long list of il 
sages,— the Erasmuses, Pascals, Fenelons, Le 
•Sir Thomas Mores, — who have each, in turn, 
with implicit fidth, before the miracles of the JBi 
till, elevated above my own conscious nothingno 
contemj^atioii of such men, I found myself as I Iz 
my beiif fervently saying, '*Let my soul 1 
theirs!** 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Relaxation of the Discipline of the Secret, on the sabject of tt 
—Doctrine of the Real Presence still concealed.— The ] 
of the Heretics.— The Artotiirites, Hydroparastate, &c 
fustin a strict observer of the Secret. -Similar fiite of Tra 
tiation and the Trinity. 



Abovt the beginning of the fourth century, 
cipline of the Secret had been, on some importar 
considerably relaxed ; and though the Eucharist i 
tinned to be guarded with some strictness, the 
of the Trinity was, by degrees, suffered to esca 
behmd the veiL The Edict of Toleration which 
that period, issued by Constadtne, jrave to the Ci 
full security in the promulgation of their opinion 
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the Bchiem of Arius, by calling into question the divinity 
of the Saviour, not only reqdered a declaration of the 
Church's doctrine on this subject necessary, but led 
naturally, from the sifting controversies to which it gave 
rise, to a more definite marking out the frontiers of Tri- 
nitarian orthodoxy than had yet been attempted. Still it 
was but by slow and cautious de^ees that the entire 
dogma, in its perfect form, as acknowledged now, was 
developed. I have before quoted a passage from a Father 
of this age where he says, " Of the Mysteries concerning 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, we do not speak plainly 
before the Catechumens;" and, according to the learned 
Huet (himself a Catholic,) " it is certain that the Catholics 
durst not plainly own the divinity of the Holy Spirit so 
late as the days of Basil." 

In the mean time, the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
—following, for once, a fate difi^rent from that of its fel- 
low mystery, the Trinity, — continued, as usual, to be 
whispered, in the inner brines, to the neophyte, while, 
as Gregory of Nyssa informs us, the Eternal Sonsfaip was 
become a topic of dispute among the lowest mechanics. 
Had any schism respecting the Euchari^ taken place 
within me Church, the necessity of defending the doc- 
trine would have led doubtless, as in the case of tho 
Trinity, to the divulging of it But no such schism had 
occurred. Those among the Gnostic sects who adopted 
the Eucharist, though they denied the real humanity of 
Christ's body, did not question its presence in the sacra- 
ment, while some of them even believed, with the or- 
thodox, in a change of the elements, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit " The things," says the heretic, Theodotus, 
" are not what they appeared to be, or what thej^ are ap- 
prehended to be; but by the power (of the Spirit are) 
changed into a spuritual power."* 

One of these sects, indeed, proceeded so for, in rivalry 
of the Catholic Eucharist, as to contrive, by some me- 
chanical process, to produce the appearance of blood 
flowing into the chalice,t after the words of consecra^ 

yrnufxetrouiv fAtvA^Tjmu, 
t " U (Marc) avoit deux vaie0, on pluf grand et un plus petit; iU 
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tion, — ^thereby outdoing, as they, thought, the orthodox in, 
at least, the outward show of the miracle. In thus coun- 
terfeiting, by means of real liquid, that blood of which 
they, at the same time, denied the reality, these heretics 
were, of course, as absurd as knavish; but the testimony 
which their tricks bear to the antiquity of the Catholic 
doctrine is not the less valuable. Were any additiraial 
proof, indeed, wanting of the prevalence, in those times, 
of a belief in the transubstantiation of the wine into 
blood, this effort of the Marcionite heretics to outbid, if I 
may so say, the orthodox altar in its marvels would 
abimdantly furnish it. 

There were also some other sects, besides the Gnos- 
tic, that adopted peculiar notions of their own respecting 
this sacrament. The Artoturites, for instance, a bran(£ 
of the Montanists, offered bread and cheese in their re- 
ligious i^tes. The Hydroparastata, from a regard to so- 
briety, used only water in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Among the Ophites, who worshipped the serpent that 
tempt^ Eve, the sacrament consisted of a loaf, round 
which a serpent they kept always sacredly in a cage had 
been suffered to crawl and twine himself; and there was 
a sect of Manicheeans who, holding bread to be one of 
the productions of the Eyil principle, kneeded up the 
paste of which they composed their Eucharist in a way 
too abominable to pe mentioned. 

These heresies, however, though on so vital a point of 
doctrine, yet, having been engendered out of the pale of 
the church,* and bemg, all of them, with the exception of 
^liat of the Phantasticks, limited and obscure, were not 
thought important enough to break the silence of the 
Church respectipff this mysterjr. The doctrine of the 
Real Presence, therefore, undisturbed by dissent and 
sacrpd from controversy, was left, partly through policy 

mettoit le vin destinS k la calibration du sacrifice de la Mee^ dans 
Ic petit vase, et faisoit une pridre : un instant apr^s la liqueur bouil- 
lonnoit dans le grand vase, et Ton y voyoit du sang au lieu du vin. 
Oe vase n'etoit appareniment que ce que Ton appelle communement 
la funtaine des nonces de Cana : c'est un vase dans Icquel on verse 
de I'eau, versee fait monter du vin que I'on a mis auparavantdans ce 
vase et dont il se rempUV—Memoires pour servir a PHistooire des 
^garemens de V Esprit Humain, ^-c. ^c. 

* St. Cyprian, on being consulted respecting the.nature of Novitian's 
erroTB, answers, " There is no need of a strict inquiry what errors he. 
tcachcB, whxla hQ ewAw ov.i ofth Church:^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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and partly through hahit, enshrined in all its forms of 
mystery during the whole of the fourth century ; and how 
well the secret was still guarded from the Catechumens 
as late as the time of St Augustin may be seen from the 
following remarlcable passage: — '* Christ does not com- 
mit himself to Catechumens. Ask a Catechumen, Dost 
thoa believe ?-^He answers, I do, and signs himself with 
the cross of Christ; he is not ashamed of the cross of 
Christ, but bears it in his forehead. If we ask him, how- 
ever, Dost thou eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Son of Man 1 he knows not what we mean, for Christ 
hath not committed himself to him. Catechumens do 
not know what Christians receive.''* 

St Augustin himself, from the peculiar circumstances 
of his position, was induced occasionally, on this subject, 
to adopt a reserve and ambiguity of language which are 
not to be found, in the same degree, in hiiy of the writers 
of his ^riod. Living, as he did, in Africa, where the 
population was still, for the greater part. Pagan, he 
deemed it prudent, evidently, to follow the ancient prac- 
tice of the Church, and in the presence of all but the 
Faithful, to speak c^ this Mystery with cauti(M). Hence 
is it that, though in none of the other Fathers are there 
to be found passages more strongly confirmatorjr of the 
ancient and Catholic faith,t on this point, he has, in some 
instances, employed language of whose vagueness and 
ambiguity the Sacramentarians have, as usual, taken ad- 
vantage for the bolstering up of their desperate cause.l 

* ** Inteirosemtig earn, Manducas carnem Filii Hominis et bibia 
sangninem ? Nescit quid dicimus, quia Jesus non se credidit ei. Ne- 
sciunt Catecbumeni quid acc|piant Christiani."— TVortot. in Joann. 

t Alger, who defended the doctrine of Transnbstantiation against 
B6renger, rafiited him chiefly, if not entirely, by passages out of St. 
Augustin. _, . 

X Even by Zuingle, however, it is not asserted that St. Augustin 
was against transubstantiation, but merely that Iw leowWhave been 
so, could he have ventured to express bis opinion freely. This he was 
foroed, says Zuingle, in some measure, to conceal on account of the 
•very general prevalence which the belief in a real fleshly Presence had, 
at that time, obtained.— JDe ver. etfala. religitne. And here, we may 
be allowed to ask, how is this admission of Zuingle, with respect to 
the prevalence of such a belief in the time of St. AugasUn, to be re- 
conciled with that other fovourite theory of the Protestaaits, which 
supposes the doctrine of Transubstantiation to have been first intro- 
duced by the monk, Paschasius, in the ninth century? But it is use 
leas to ask such questions,— there being, in fact, no end to toe mcoB- 
aistencles and contrarieties of Protestants on this subject. 
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How terefiiced, however, mast be the asBur 
would claim St Augustin as a Protestant au 
this head, will appear by the following extract 
writings : — ** When, committing to us his bod] 
This is my body, Christ was held in his own hf 
bore that body in his hands." — Enarrat. 1. in Pi 
Again, in another Sermon on the same Psahx 
in the mystic lajoypuage of the Secret, expresae 
« — " How was he Dome in his hands 1 Becau8€ 
g-ave his oum body and bloody he took into 
what the Faithful knowf*' and he bore Himself 
tain manner, when he said, ' This is my bat 
his Exposition of the 98th Psalm, he says, ** G 
upon him earth from the earth, because flea 
the earth, and this flesh he took from the flesh 
and because he here walked in this flesh, even 
flesh he gave us to eat for our salvation ;«^bi 
eateth this flesh without having first adored it 
only we do not sin by ad(xring, but we even s 
adoring it»^ 

It was my intention originally, as the reade 
recollects, not to include the Fathers of the fiftt 
« — to which period Augustin more properly bekM 
in the range of these inquiries; but an except 
vour of 80 unportant an authority, will without 
be admitted. The brief history, too, which I 
tempted to give of the Eucharist, through th< 
eecula " of me church, would have been left 
without the testimony which the passage, just < 
liishes; a testimony valuable, as proving the gi 
lief of a Real Presence in this Sacrament, by 
practical evidence, the adoration paid to ity-^^l 
fmd the practice implying reciprocally each oth< 

J have already intimated that most of the wr 



♦ Quod norunt JWeZM.'»— These words, or, as expressed 
io-ewtf oi TTtfAVHfxtYot, formed what may be called the wai 
the Secret, and occur constantly in the Fathers. Thus St. C 
for instance, — in whose writings Casaubon remarked the 
of this phrase, at least, fifty times, — in speaking of the toi 
ment. in Psalm 143.) says, " Reflect that this is the me 
which we receive the tremendous sacrifice,— «Ac Faithful i 
tpeak of." Hardly less frequent is the occurrence of the sani 
Bt. Augustin, who seldom ventures to intimate the Eucha 
9^x wj>y than by the words "Quod norunt Fidelep." 
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temporay with, or just preceding St Augustin, have, as 
compared with him, spoken frankly on the subject of the 
Eucharkj^ It was not possible, indeed, that such a de- 
yelopment as, about this period, took place of a doctrine 
hitherto so enshrined in obscurity as was the Trinity, 
shoald not encourage by degrees a boldness of language 
and thought which would show itself in the assertion of 
the other great mysteries. Accordingly we find, — not 
only in the catechetical discourses of this time, but even 
in writings more intended for the public eye, — a far more 
explicit testimony to the doctrine of the Real Presence 
ai^ of the change of substance than had been ventured 
on since the days of St Justin and St IrensBus. It is 
worthy of remark, too,— -as adding another illustration to 
the many I have already noticed of the similar fate that 
has, in most instances, attended these twin mysteries, 
Transnbstantiation and the Trinity, — that the same emi- 
nent men who, in the fourth century, carried the latter 
dogma to that high region of orthodoxy where it stands 
fixed at present. Were also those who asserted most boldly 
the entire Catholic doctrine respecting the Eucharist; — 
the same Gregory of Nyssa who held that " the bread 
sanctified Inr the Word of God was transmuted into 
the body of the Word of God," having been also the 
strenuous maintainer of the doctrine, *' that there was a 
whole Son in a whole Father, and a whole Father in a 
whole Son;" and the same Gregory of Nazianzum who 
desired his hearers ** not to stagger in their souls, but, 
without shame or doubting, to eat the body and drink 
the blood," haying likewise told them that " whoever 
maintains that any of the Three Persons is inferior to the 
others oTertums the whole Trinity." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

htbRI of the FdDTtli OantocT.— Pronft of tiMir dcetrina ni 
Ilia Eudwiiit.— AnciuL Ijturgie*. 

HAViiKt now laid before m? reader the whole [ 
af thought and inqutry by which that phantom c 
testaotlBm which bad, as I &iicied, beckoned to ( 
(€ the pages of St Clement and Sl Cyprian was 
explained away into " thio air," I shall now select 
cf the innumerable posaagee that abound througbi 
writingB of the fourth century, bearing teBtimony 
trovertible to the true nature both of the Bleesed ', 
rirt itself^ and i£ all the rites and doctrines con 
Willi that myrterr, — the altar, the oblation, the ur 
Mcrifice, the real presence of the victim, the chi 
Mibetance, and, an the natural consequence of all, t 
ntion. 

Si. JamcM of Nitibit.* — " Our Lord gave k: 
mth his own hartda, &r food ; and hii blood Jbr 
before he was cnicified,"t — Serm. 14. 

" Abstain from all uncleanness, and then recei 
body and blood of Chriet Cautioualy guard ^oar 
through iDhich the Lord hat entered, and be it bo 
« passage I0 woiditrf'iradeBnness." — Serm. 3. 

* A dittinguiahcd Cii 

equalltr high lone oronhoilc 

tHoTriniirmdU;- 

t-ChriiUoS,™. 

Orsbe. OiilliDgii'dilh. snd oilier 
■uiRcieiitlr nun lotbe lintatorir 

■Dhicu in «iDtber part of hii n 
■tCiuitt's nuriBntri 

It by ilH PriH.. _ 
Id by MoHi of ol 

"^ -■- ffirtlmKli, 

. — , «D«KTatlllB 

w MtH Mweibqr Km Atte." 
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St, Ephrem of Edessa, — " Consider, my beloved, with 
what fear thoee stand before the throne, who wait on a 
mortal King. How muck more does it behoove us to ap» 
pear before the heavenly King with fear and tremblings 
and loith awful gravity 'i Hence it becomes us not boldly 
to look on the mysteries, that lie before us, of the body 
and blood of our Lord.'*-— Pflrcen. 19. " 7%e eye of faith 
manifestly beholds the Lord, eating his body and drink' 
mg his Hood, and indulges no curious inquiry »* You 
believe tiiat Christ, the Son of God, for you was born in 
the ieatL Then why do you search into what is inscru* 
table? DcHng this, you prove your curiosity, not your 
&ith. Believe, then, and unth a firm faith receive the 
body and blood of our Lord.^^ — De Nat DeL 

SL Cyril ofJerusalem.^ — ** The bread and wine which 
before the invocation of the Adorable Trinity were no- 



* The coansel here eivien, not to pry curiously into the mysteries of 
the Faith, is inculcated ftequently in the writings of the Fathers. 
Thus 9t. Ambrose says, '* Manum ori admove ; — scrutari non licet 
Buperna mysteria." (De jabrah. Pair.) St. Cyril of Alexandria lays it 
down, too, with equal solemnity, that all curiosity is to be refrained 
from in matters of f^ith: — to ^to-TU ^ex^at^txrov ujjrQWv^dtryfjLomrQi 
Uftu xii'* — ^Had the Fathers themselves somewhat more attended to 
this caution, much of the trifling speculation into which they have 
entered, touching the manner into which Christ's body unites itself 
with the bodies of those who receive it, would have been, with ad van* 
tage, avoided. 8t. Cyril of Alexandria compares the anion which 
thus takes place to that of lead with silver ( while another Father sees 
in it a resemblance to the mixing up of leaven with paste. A third 
says it is like the melting of one piece of wax into another ; while, by 
■ome, an illustration of the mystery is sought for, in the manner in 
which medicine passes into the entrails. 

Buch attempts to solve what is inexplicable but afford triumph to 
the infidel and the heretic ; and, accordingly, in the controversy which 
gave rise to the celebrated work, ** De la Perp6tuit6 de la Foi.*' we find 
the Reformed Ministers profanely reproaching the Catholics with bei- 
lieving that the body of Christ is received '* comme on mange des pi- 
lalea.** 

t The Discourses of St. Cyril, f^om which these extracts are taken, 
were addressed to thoee Christians who were newly bapliased, and who 
bad, therefore, hut recently been admitted to the Mysteries. 

The learned and Protestant author of a very useful work. lately pub- 
lisbed. (Clarke's Sueeeaawn «f EeeleHaaUeal LUerature) expresses strong 
doubts as to the authenticity of these Discourses of Cjrril, but omits to 
assign any reasons for his doubts. We have against him, indeed, 
high Protestant authorities. " To question," says Cave. " whether 
these Discourses he Cyril's (as some have done) is foolish and triflinr. 
when they are not only quoted by Damasoen, but expressly mentioned 
by St. Jerome, and cited by Theodoret, the one contemporary with him. 
the others flonrishing but a few years after him.** 

The diBtiaguiabed theologitLD, BiihopBuU>co&\eii^>^«OxX&^%V%V^^* 

8 
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thing but bread and wine, become, after this invccafioTi 
the body and blood of CAm^"^-Catecb. Mystag. ] 
^he Eucharistic bread, after the invocation of the Hoi 
Spirit, is no longer common bread, hut the body of Christ 
-^Catech. 3. ** As then Christ, speaking of the breac 
declared, and said, * This is my body,' who shall dare t 
doubt iti And as, speaking of the wine, he posKivel; 
assured us^ and said, ^ This is my blood,* who shall doab 
it and say that it is not his blood V^—Catech. Myst 4 
** Jesus Christ, in Cana of Galilcei once changed wate 
intonoine by his will only; and shall we think. him lee 
worthy of credit, when he changes wine i$tto bUoodV^-^ 
Ibid. ** Wherefore, I conjure you, my brethren, nist t 
consider them any more as common bread and wine, sino 
they are the body and blood of Jesus Christ according t 
his words; and, although your sense might suggest tba 
to you, let faith confirm you. Judge not of the thing b\ 
your taste, but by faith assure yourself, without the Teas 
doubt, that you are honoured with the blood and body o^ 
Christ : — this knowing, and of this being assured, tha 
what appears to be bread is not bread, though it be taken 
for the bread by the taste, but is the body of Christ ; am 
that which appears to be vnne, is not the wine, though 
the taste wUl have it so, but the blood tf Christ^^ — ^IbuL^ 
8U BasU.—^** About the things that God has spoken 
tbove should be no hesitation nor doubt, but a ^rm per- 
suasion that all is true and possible, though Nature bt 

nuoo8)]r af akiBt those wbo woald contest the autbentkrty of Umm 
Catecheaes, and the opinions of Vossius, Whitaker, and otber lemraed 
Protestants^ may- be cited on the same side. 

* Bt. Cyril of Alexandria, wbo Hved in the sueceeding century, is; 
if any thing, still more express and emphatic in asserting a real, cor 
poral Presence than his namesake of Jerusalem. Thus, in his Homily 
on the Mjrstie Supper, be pronounces Christ to be " both Priest aad 
Victim, him that offers and that is ofifered." In his Commentary oi 
St. John, too, we find the fbllowing passages:—" And what is the 
meaning and the efficacy of this Mystic Eucharist? is it not that Cbrisi 
may corpwraUy dunUin u» bf tkepartidptaionand communion qf kit htl$ 
fleshr'—'* By the mediation of Christ, therefore, we enter into a union 
with God the Father, receiving him within us, eorporaUy and spiritm- 
allw, who by nature truly is the Son. and consubstantial with him." 

Another Holy Father, Isidore of Pelusium, who lived at the com- 
meneement of the same age, and was one of the Disciples of St. Chrj' 
sostom, thus, in vnriting against Maoedonius, who denied tbeDivuiity 
of the Holy Ghost, brings, as a proof of the Spirit's Divine nature, the 
miracle of Transubetantiation :— **Since it is be who, on the myste- 
rioua table, produces from commoii bread the very body if Jesus Christ in* 
fiaraaie." — Ep. ud MaratUoii. Moutttki. 
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viiL Murti. ^ The wofds of the Xord, ' This is my body, 
whidi shall be ddivered for you,' create a fimi convic- 
tkn.**— AtdL m Ra^. Bret. 

8L Cfregrory ^f Nyua, — ^" What is this medicine! 
No ikket tStm thai the bodif which wa$ ihmoh to be more 
fo»erfvi than death, and wow the beginmng of our life, 
m^wkidk could mot oihermite enter into our bodies than 
kraaUng and drinking'. Now, we most consider, bow 
II can be, that one bcS^r, which so constantly, through 
flie whole world, is distributed to so maoy thousands of 
die faitfaAkJ^ can be whtde in each receivef^ and itself re- 
main wU&t Thia bread, as the Apostl*: says, is sane* 
tified by the Word of God and prayer, — not that, as food, 
it pasMB into the body, but that it is imtantlf changed 
tula the bodu qf Chritt, agreeably to what he said, 
•This is my hody.**^— Qr«f. Catect 

Sl Qregofff qf Nmsimunan. — ^The law pats a staff 
io your hand, tiiat jaa may not stagger in your souls, 
wiien yon hear of the blood, passion luid death of God^: 
bot nSoami withmAlthame and doubting, eat the body and 
irink die Moody if you sigh after life, never doubting of 
what yon bear eooceming hu flesh, nor scandalized at 
hii nuMOO.*'— -Or»i: 42. 

4l Ambroae,'^^ Perhape you wSt toy, why do you 
ttH me that I reoetve the body of Chrut, when I see 
qmOe another thing f We have this point, therefore, to 
prova How many examples do we produce to show 
yon that thit is not what nature made it, but what the 
bemdieHoH hoe eoneecrated it ; and that the benediction 
is of greater fbrce than nature, because, by the benedic- 

t Pq— imtara flhumiM tUt mirtdt liy tbe example of a mirror, 
wMea, wkm brabea, mpmUi. in each wveral frafment, tbe same en* 
tin iawfs #htah it tod reOeeted, when wbole. 

I " Tto tMftj^Mventii Gliapcer (of Gregory of Nyaea^e Great Gate- 
dietieal Diaeoime) treata of the EucBarirt, where he fUUy and clearly 
avows tto doatrina oT tto Beal Preaenee— K«x«k wn wu yt/y roy Tt» 

wnmt^mi awniM^aj/'— Gbrfe«'« itumUm, &e. It is, in like man- 
Mr, acknowMsad \n tie teamed Pmteatant, Dr. Grabe, that Gregory 
of NyMM and Cyril of Jwnaaiem both aaeert, in their writinKs. that 
the Mhauaaa of bread in tbe Eoehariat ia tranifenred into the Qeth 
of Chriet wWch to tosk of tto Virgia. 
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iion^ nature itself is changed, Moees C8Bt his rod oo 
the ground, and it became a serpent ; he caught hold of 
the serpent's tail, and it recovered the nature of a rod. 

Thou hast read of the Creation of the world: 

if Christ, by his word, was able to make something out 
of nothing, shall he not be thought able to ehdnge on$ 
thing into another .*"* — De Mysteriis. 

St, Jerome, — '* Moses gave us not the true bread, but 
our Lord Jesus did. He invites us to the feast, and it 
himself our meat : he eats with us, and we eat himJ*'^ 
Ep. 150, ad Hedib. 

St Gaudentius of Brescia, — ''In the shadows and 
figures of the ancient Pasch, not one lamb, but many 
were slain, for each house had its sacrifice, because one 
victim could not suffice for all the people : and also be- 
cause the mystery was a mere figure, and not the reality 
of the passion of the Lord. For the figure of a thing is 
not the reality, but only the image and representation of 
the thing signified. But now, when the figure has ceased, 
the one that died for all, immolated in the mjrstery of 
bread and wine, gives life through all the churches,! ^^* 

* Of this DiBCourse of St. Ambrose, the writer, referred to in the 
preceding note, says — " Had a worli been now written on the Roman 
Catholic practice and doctrine of Baptism and the LonTt AgqMr, it 
eeuld not more fully assert the Papal creed on these points than this Dis- 
course." (Qarke's Succession qf Saered literature.) After such admis- 
sions as this, — and no Protestant, with candour and knowledge, win 
gainsay its truth, — ^what becomes, I again ask, of the old wives* tale 
■till harped upon occasionally by a few worn>out controversialists, 
which would represent Transubstantiation as an invention of the 
KinM century? 

In the Treatise de Saeramentis^ attributed to St. Ambrose, we find 
equally strong and clear proofs of this Father's belief in Transubslan* 
tiation. As, for instance, " Though they may seem to be the' figure 
of the bread and wine, yet, after the consecration, they must be be* 
lieved to be the flesh and blood and nothing else." In noticing the 
doubts that have been raised as to the authenticity of this particular 
Treatise, Mr. Clarke observes, " The arguments seem strong against 
it; but, however it may be, it is clear, from the ascertained productions 
of this author, that the doctrines contained in it are in accordance 
with his opinions; and the Real Presence, and the forms and ceremo. 
nies, Slc. of Baptism, are Just such as St. Ambrose would have deli* 
vend:* 

t Such passages as this, which abound in the writers of the fburth 
age, attributing a life-giving effect to the participation of the Euclm- 
rist, prove most clearly that the sixth chapter of St. John was under* 
stood by them as referring to that Sacrament In this sense, Julius 
Firmicus, a writer of the fourth age, calls the Euoharistic chalice Spe- 
culum immortale," and adds, that bestows upon the dying the gift of 
eternal life, ** And what do the^ hold (says St. Augustin) wl|o pall 
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snsecrated, sanctifies those who consecrate. . . . 
3e who is the Creator and Lord of all natures* 
duces bread from the earth, of the bread make9 
proper body (for he is able, and he promised to 
ind who of water made wine, and of wine his 
--TracU 11, de Pasch. 

ohn Chrysostom,'^^*' Let us believe God in every 
nd not gainsay him, although what is said may 
nJtrary to our reason and our sight.* Let his 
erpower both. Thus let us do in mysteriesy not 
only on the things that lie before us, but holding 
r words ; for his word cannot deceive ! but our 
very easily deceived. Since then his word says, 
I my body/ let us assent and believe, and view it 
e eyes of our understanding.*' — HomiL 82, in 
** As many as partake of this body, as many as 
this blood, think ye it nothing different from 
ich sits above, and is adored by angels.**^^llomi\, 
1, ad Ephes. " Wonderful ! — ^the table is spread 
jTsteries, the Lamb of God is slain for thee, and 
itual blood flows from the sacred table. The 
[ fire comes down from heaven ; the blood in tho 
is drawn from the spotless side for thy purifica^ 
Vkinkest thou that thou seest bread ? that thou 
ne? that these things pass off as other foods do9 
it from thee to think so. But, as wax brought 
the fire loses its former substance which no Um^' 
ins ; so do thou thus conclude, that the mysteries 
ad and wine) are consumed by the substance of 
y.** — Horn. 9, de Pceoit ^ !Biut are there many 
as the oflTering is made in many places? By no 
it is the same Christ every where; here entire, 
re entire, one body. As then, though ofiered in 
Aces, there Is one body, and not many bodies; so 
one sacrifice." — Hom, 17, in c, 9, ad Hebr, 
laruthas. — ** As often as we approach and receive 

mcnt of the Lord's Table, Life, but that which wai said, • I 
•eadof Life, and except ye eat of me, ye shall have no life in 

lame Father defines the signification of a Mystery to be, 
e see one thing but believe it to be another .'^-frig* o^mfAmt 

8* 
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on our hands the body and blood, we believe that wc em- 
brace his bodjy and become, as it is written, flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bones. For Christ did hot caU it 
the figure or species of his body, btU he saidj * this trvhf 
is my body and this is my blood,'' ^ — Ck)m. in Mat 

In addition to the decisive testimony of all the IVthen 
on this subject, there is yet another body of evidence, 
still more ancient and precious, to be found in those li- 
turgies of the earlv Churches, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Sy- 
riac, &c. which, like the Apostles' Creed, and for similar 
reasons, were handed down unwritten,* and preserved, 
in the memories of the Faithful, from age to age. It was 
not till Christianity had found a refuge under Uie roofs of 
Kings that these depositories of her sacred rites, mmy ei B 
and dogmas, were published to the world; and, wnatever 
interpc^ations they may have, some of them, suffered in 
their progress, it is not doubted, among the learned, that, 
in those parts where they are found all to agree, they 
may be depended upon as authentic monuments of the 
apostolic tunes.t Their entire agreement, therefore, in 
the sense of those prayers which were used in conse- 
crating the elements of the Eucharist,^ is a proof more 
remarkable, perhaps, than any other that has been ad- 
duced, of the apostolical date of the Catholic doctrine on 
that subject An extract or two from: some of the most 
ancient of these Liturgies shall conclude this long 
Chapter. 

Liturgy of Jerusalem (called also, the Liturgy of St. 

* The AposUm* Creed is suppoaed to have been one of the Signs of 
the Secret, by which the Initiated, or baptised, knew each other, and 
to have thenoa derived the designation of SymboL—See Hist, of Apn- 
tlW Cried. 

t It can hardly be doubted (sajTS Archbishop Wake) ** but that thoae 
prayers in which the 'Liturgies all agree, in sense at least, if not ia 
words, were first prescribed, in the same or like terms, hy tlioae Apos- 
tles and Evangelists** whose names they hesix.—jfyosiolic Fathers, 

t " I add to what has been already observed the consent of all the 
Christian Churches in the world, however distant from each other, in 
the holy Eucharist, or Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; which consent 
is indeed wonderful. All the ancient Liturgies agree in this form of 
prayer, almost in the same words, but folly and exactly in the flwat 
sense, order and method ; vrtiich whoever attentively considers mmtt 
be convinced that this order of fNrayer was delivered to the ■evtnl 
churches in the very first plantation and settlement of them."— jBisAw 
^uU, Strmont on Common Prayer. 
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Jame9.}^^Un,ve mercy on us, O God! the Father Al- 
mighty, and Bend thy Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of 
life, equal in dominion to thee and to thy Son — who de- 
scended in the likeness of a dove on our liord Jesus Christ 
— who descended on the holy Apostles in tlie likeness of 
tongues of fire — that coming he may make this bread the 
life-giving body, the saving body, the heavenly body, the 
body giving health to souls and bodies, the body of our 
Lora, God and Saviour, Jesus, for the remission of sins 

and eternal life to those who receive it — Amen. 

Wherefore we offer to thee, O Lord, this tremendous and 
unbloody sacrifice for thy holy places which thou hast 
enlightened by the manifestation of Chnst, thy Son,*' 
&C. dtc 

lAtargy of Alexandria (called also, the Liturgy of St, 
Mark.') — ^ Send down upon us, and upon this bread, and 
this chalice, thy Holy Spirit, that he may sanctify and 
consecrate them, as God Almighty, and make the bread 
indeed the body and the chalice the blood* of the New 
Testament of the very Lord, and God, and Saviour, and 
our sovereign Eang, Jesus Christ," &c. &c. 

Roman Liturgy (called also, the Liturgy of SL Peter.) 
— " We beseech thee, O God, to cause that this oblation 
may be, in all things, blessed, admitted, ratified, reasona- 
ble and acceptable ; that it may become for us the body 
and blood of thy beloved Son^ our Lord Jesus Christ. 
At the Communion, bowing down in sentiments of pro- 
found adoration and humility, and addressing himself to 
Jesus Christ then present m his hand, he says thrice, 
*' Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter under 
my roof; but say only the word and my soul shall be 
healed.** 

Liturgy of Constantinople. — " Bless, O Lord, the holy 
bread — make, indeed^ this bread the precious body of thy 
Christ. Bless, O Lord, the holy chalice ; and what is in 
this chalice, the precious blood of thy Christ — changing 
by the Holy Spirit.'' Then, dividing the holy 

• " I find," say« the Protestant Grotina. ** in aU the Uturgies, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, ^riac and others, prayers to God that he w<^ld conse- 
crate, Inr his Holy Spirit, the gifts ofiEsred, and make them the body and 
NMof bis Son. I was right, therefore, in saying that a custom so 
anctont and universal that it must be considered to have come down 
fron the primitive times, ought not to have been changed."— Forum 
pro Pace. 
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bread into four parts, the Priest says, ''The Lamb of God 
is broken and divided,-^the Son of the Father, he is 
broken, but not diminished ; he is always eaten, but is not 
consumed; but he sanctifies those who are made par- 
takers.** 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Viiit to T d Street Chapel.— Antiquity of the obaenraneM of Ihi 

Mem.— LifhU, Ineenw, Holit Water, Jte.— Craw-thumpen.— 8t. Au- 
guatlD a CraW'tbumper.— Imitationa of Fagamiam in tin eorljr 
Ctaurch. 

It was, I recollect, late on a Saturda^^ night, when my 
task of selecting the eittracts given in Uie preceding 
chapter was completed ; and so stronof, I confess, was the 
Yearning with wnich I found ra^^self drawn back to old 
Mother Church by so many irresistible proofs of her pure 
Christian descent, that, on the following morning, for the 
first time since I had ceased to be a boy, I went to attend 
the celebration of mass in T d Street Chapel. It was 
as a sort of peace-ofibring to the manes of my venerable 

old confbsBor, Father O' , that I thus chose the chapel 

to which he had belonged, as the scene of the Prodigal's 
Return, and, — like those mariners of old who used to 
hang up their votive tablets in the temple, after escaping 
from shipwreck, — went to oflfer up a short praver on my 
arrival, safe and sound, from this long and adventurous 
cruise after that phantom-ship, primitive Protestantism. 

But, though returning thus to the mansion of her who 
had nursed me, was I, mdeed, ** worthy to be called her 
son ?**•— Though my reason had been so fully, so abun- 
dantly convinced, was that Worst source of error, ** the 
blmdness of the heart,'* yet removed 1 My readers them- 
selves vfjll know but too well how to answer this question, 
when I confess, that so ashamed did I feel even ci the 
slight hankering after my former faith which this visit to 
the chapel betrayed, that I took care to place myself 
H'Aere I should be least likely to meet with persons who 
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ew me ; and even there cowered in my comer so as to 
, as much as possible, concealed. 
Though it is evident, from all this, that my feeling' of 
ligion had gained but little by my late course of sacred 
idies, my stock of knowledge on the subject could not 
otherwise than considerably increased. Far different, 
leed, were the thoughts with which I now witnessed 
3 ceremonies of that altar from those which they had 
rakened in me in my boyish days. I had then blindly 
trered all its forms, without knowing what they meant; 
vas now book-learned in their history and their import, 
t — where was the feeling 1 It was, I blush to own, far 
ve with the zeal of an antiquary than of a Catholic, or 
iristian, that, as I now peeped n*om my corner, I took 
^asure in tracing, through every part of the service, 
me doctrine or observance of the primitive times, and 
miring the watchful fidelity with which Tradition had 
nded down every little ceremony connected with that 
wn of our faith. 

In the use of lights and incense, — a practice sneered 
by the Protestant, as pagan, — ^I but read the touching 
>ry of the early Church, when her children, hunted by 
3 persecutor, held their religious meetings either at 
yfat, or in subterranean places,'*' whose gloom, of course, 
ridered the light of tapersf necessary, and where the 
mes of the censer, besides being familiar to the people 
long whom Christianity first sprung, were resorted to 
a means of dissipating unwholesome odours. In sprink- 
ig the Holy Water on my forehead, I called to mind 
B far period, — as early as the beginning of tlie second 
ntury, — when salt began to be mixed with the blessed 
iter, in memory of Christ's death ;X or, as others will 
ve it, as a mystic type of the hypostatic union of the 
'o natures in the Redeemer. 

* Ciampini, in his cnrions work on the remains of ancient buildings 
d Mosaics, denies that the primitive Christians performed their wor- 
p in crypts, and asserts that their meetings were held in houses 
ilt over or near the cemeteries^ This laborious antiquary numbers 
a list of no less than eighty churches built by the Christians from 
> year 33 to 275. 

' Thus we are told, in some notes on Eusebius (D§ Die Dominieo, 
luod Christiani mane quondam congregati.Synaxes snas ad lumina 
xnsa celebrarint, quae deinceps, etiam interdiu retenta sunt.^ 
t According to Tertullian, the sprinkling of the Holy Water wm 
n memoriam dedicationis Chrlsti," 
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At that i>eriod of the Mass when the mTsterioiiB Sacri- 
fice begins, I found myself reminded of the fonnsof wonta^ 
** Foris Catechameni,^ in which invariably, aa long aa tha 
Discipline of the Secret continued to be observed, the 
Catechumens, or unbaptized, were dismissed from Charchi 
before those Mysteries, which none but the initiated wero j 
idlowed to witness, commenced. By the words, ** Per i 
quern htec omnia Domine,*** my thoughts were recalled : 
to the simplicity of the first ages, when the young fhuti 
of the season used to be laid on the altar, and receive, in ■; 
tiiese words, the blessing of the Priest,^ before the Con- ) 
munion. Again, when I heard the Priest say, ^ Lift np ^ 
your hearts,*' and the people respond to him, ^ We hiffS i 
lifted them up to the Lord,*' could I help rememberinf <; 
with reverence that in the very same phrases did St Cf- 
prlan and his fiock commune before their God,t no urn 
than fifteen hundred years since, — ^that is, twelve whola 
centuries before any of those Protestants, by whom tha 
Mass was abolished, existed ! 

But there occurred to me vet another proof of the hjgh 
antiquity of the religious observances of the Catbolieib 
which struck me the more forcibly inasmuch as it related 
to one of their most ridiculed practices, that of beatiBf 
the breast with the clenched hand, at the Confiteor, on 
other parts of the service ; — a practice, which, in Irelud^ 
has drawn down on the Papists the well-bred appeOatioi ij 
of craw-thuTnvers. When I looked round, however, npQi ti^ 
the humble Unristians, thus nick-named, and remenibeied JL 
that St Augustin himself, the pious and learned St An* ^ 
gustin, was also a craw-thumperj I felt that to err «i& 
him, was, at least, erring in good company, and proceed 
ed to join the " tundentes pectora" (as the Saint aescdhi 
them,|) with all my might 

The charge brought against the Catholics of beinf » 
pyists of the Pagans is one regularly renewed hj 6i«f 
tour-writing parson who returns, horror-struck wn 

* By Calvin, Basnage, kc. an attempt has been made to ton ttii 
Ibrmula of the Ancient Mass into an argument againit Uie doeUM 
of tbe Real Presence,— but the explanation given above it « siiftW 
answer to ttieir cavils. 
■ t D* Orat Dtmin.^St. Cyril of Jerusalem also makes memtiii tf 
tbis formula, CaUeJL MytL 5. 

t " 8i non habemus peccata, et tundentes pectoni,dicimiii * DiBiM 
nofftM jieccata nostra,* kc. fcC'— 8(rm.^> 
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images, &c. from Rome and Naples. So &r from deny' 
ing, however, their adoption of some Pagan customs, the 
early Christians would have avowed and justified such a 
policy, as calculated to soften down that appearance of 
novelty in their &.ith which formed one of the most start- 
ling obstacles to its reception with the Heathen, and 
thus to enable them, by borrowing some of the forms of 
error, to win over their hearers to the substance of 
truth* 

The numerous vestiges, indeed, of Paganism, which 
partly from this policy, partly from the force of habit and 
imitation, were still retained in the ritual, language, and 
ceremonies of the early Church, would take far more 
space than my present limits can afford to enumerate 
them. Not to dwell on such instances as the adoption of 
the words " Mystery" and " Sacramentf " from the reli- 

fious language of the Romans and Greeks, — ^the form of 
ismissal addressed to the Catechumens, at the com- 
mencement of the Sacrifice, " Depart, ye who are not 
initiated," in which we recognise the " Procul este, pro- 
fani," of the Pagan mysteries, — the confession of sins, 
and abstinence from particular foods required by both re- 
ligions of the candidates for initiation,} and the different 
stages or ranks through which they were, in each, gradu- 
ally promoted,) — ^the special selection by the Christians of 
those dinrs, for the Festivals of their Cfhurch, which had 
been beKire dedicated to some superstitious solemnity by 
Uie Pagans,!!— not to dwell upon these and many other 

* The advantage of wich a mode of proceeding is put acatel/ in the 
following words of Bade : — " Pertinaci Pacanisnio mutatione subven* 
turn est, qunm rei in totum sublatio potius irrit&sset." 

t By Doctor Waterland the application of the word '* Sacrament '* 
to the Eucharist is traced to so early a date as that of the letter of 
Pliny respecting the Christians, in which he says, *' Seque Sacramento 
non in seelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne fUrta, ice." But it is evident 
that Pliny here employs the word, in the Roman sense, as meaning an 
Oath ; nor is there, I believe, any recorded instance of its application 
to the Eucharist before the time of Tertullian. 

t After confessing their sins, the Heathen candidates were asked, 
" Have you eaten of the lawAil food, and abstained from the unlaw- 
ful ?"— If riTotf Mou TO fw 9-fTov A rywr»» 

§ The last and highest stage of initiation was by the Heathen Mys- 
tagogues ealled Teietes, or the Consummation ; and in the same man- 
ner, the admission of the Christian neojdiyte to comouinion is styled 
frequently by the Fathers fxd-c/y vri «ro TiM/oy. 

H " Our Lord God," says Thcodorct, " bath brought his dead (viz. 
the Martyrs) into the room and place of your gods, whom he hatli acivt. 
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such striking points of resemblance, we can trace, 
in the Liturgic service of the early Church, both 
forms and langua^ of the Pagan worship. 

Thus that species of Psalmody, called Antiphony, 
introduced into the Church by St Ignatius, whereii 
anthem was sung alternately by two choirs, wae 
mode of singing, according to Casaubon, that had 
practised in the temples of Uie Gentiles; and the respc 
of the people to the Priests found a precedent in boi 
the ancient Bacchic rites:—" Praise God," said the 
duchus, or High Priest, and the people answered, ' 
son of Semcle, bestower of wealth." The very w 
indeed Kyrie Eleison, " Lord, have mercy on us," ¥ 
have kept their place in all Litanies to the present 
were, as appears from Arrian, (who wrote in the se 
century,) the ordinary form of prayer to the Deity ai 
the Pagans. ** We pray to God (says Arrian, hime 
Pagan) in the words Kyrie EleisonJ'^ 

So far from denying, I repeat it, the source from v 
these forms have been derived, the Catholics are t 
selves among the first to avow it;t well knowing, h 
vcr, the Protestant may wish to blink such a conck 
that these occasional resemblances to the forms o1 
ganism, in the ceremonies of their Church, form oi 
the countless proofs she can give of the high antiqu 
her descent, — even the outward formulary of her < 
tions being thus traceable to that bright dawn of C 
tianity, when truth gained upon error gradually, like 
upon darkness; and when, if any such lingering mis 
maincd from the night, they were but to be made sc 
vient to the glory of the day. 

about their bnginets, and bath given their honour to hia Mi 
Fbr, instead of the feaata of Jupiter and Ba^hua are now cele 
the fiMtivals of Peter and Paul," Sac 

* Toy etev iirtjttth9UfM9oi J^fAt^-A «vtov, Kt/g/i g^mt 
Dhsertat. EpieteL 

t The learned Briaaon (one of the victima of the League) aa 
preaaly of the worda Kyrie Eleiaon, in bia work on the Forms 
Catholic Church, ** Fontcm hujus precationia esae k Paganonu 
auttudinc.'* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ftominatlons.— Unity of the Catholic Church.— History of St. Peter's 
Chair.— Means of preserving Unity.— Irensui.— Hilary.— Indefecti- 
hiJity of tlie one Church* 

SimiLY, thought I, as, mminating, I siuntered home- 
waids from the chapel, — were there even no other evi- 
dence in fiivonr of the authenticity of her claims, this ad- 
herence, on the part of the Catholic Church, through all 
changes of time and circumstance, to every, even the mi- 
nutest point of discipline or worship on which the seal of 
her primitive teachers was set, would be, of itself, a suf- 
ficient a^eurance, without any farther testimony, that she 
had kept equally scrupulous watch over the great doc- 
trines bequeath^ to her, and handed them down, even 
onto our own times, as they were ** delivered by the 
Saints." 

Though nothing less, of course, than the superinten- 
dence of a Divine Providence can be held sufficient to ac- 
count for this great standing miracle of a church uphold- 
ing itself through the lapse of eighteen centuries, un- 
changed and, as it would appear, unchangeable, — it may 
yet l^ permitted to inquire how far, as a subordinate in- 
Btrument, human policy may have had its share in pro- 
ducing this result; and there can be no doubt that the 
zealous watchfulness with which the pastors of the Ca- 
tbdic Church have ever acted upon, themselves, and pre- 
scribed urgently to their flocks the precept of St Paul, " Be 
ye of one mind,*^ has been, of all the human means em- 
ployed to keep the strong fabric of their Faith unbroken, 
the most sagacious and powerful. 

What importance they attached to Unity, and how 
great was their horror of schism, appears from the ear- 
nest language of all the Fathers on the subject. " Unity 
cannot be severed," says St Cyprian, " nor the one body 
by laceration be divided. Whatever is separated from 
the stock, cannot live, cannot breathe &]^; it loaes tha 

9 
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ifubfltance of life."— Dc Unitat. Eedes. «• The ancient 
Catholic Church alone (says St Clement of Alexandria) 
18 one in eaaence, in opinion, in origin, and in excellenoor 
one in faith.** — Strom. 1, 7. In a still more Popish fl^ 
rit, St Optatus (a hiahop of Milevia in the fourth cento* 
ry) thus writes:—" You cannot deny that St Peter, tke 
chief of the Apostles^ established an Episcopal Chair at 
Rome. J%i8 chair was one^ that aU m^ht prewem 
Vnity by the union which they had with it: so tnat^ who- 
ever set up a chair against it should be a sehismaiie and 
an offender^^ — Dc Schism. Donat 

The history, indeed, of this "one chair** pretenta, in 
itself, such a phenomenmi and marvel as no othei fern 
of human power, in any age of the world, has paralleled. 
Throuffh a course of eighteen centuries, amidst the cod- ^ 
stant mix and reflux of the destinies of natiouB, whDt ^ 
every other part of Europe has seen its institutions, tine * 
after time, broken up ana reconstructed, while new racei ^ 
of kings have, like pageants, come and disappeved, and ^ 
England herself has passed successively under the sway ' 
of five different nations, the Apostolic Sec, the Chair of 
St Peter, has alone defied the vicissitudes of time,— has 
remained, as " a city seated on a mountain,** a rallyinff 
point for the church of G»od throughout all time, and 
counting an unbroken succession of Pontiffif** from its 
first occupant, St Peter, down to the present hour. 

To return, however, to the more directly human means 
by which the stability of the Catholic Church has been 
thus wonderfully preserved, — we have seen that to the 
maintenance of entire and changeless unity among bet 
children, all the energies of her most enlightened pastors 
have, in all times, been directed ; and such a system of 
union being, in fiict, indispensable both to the peace and 
durability of their Churcb, it is of importance ta inquxe 
by what means they so well succeeded in effecting it 
Was it by throwing open the Scriptures to the nnlti« 
tudel Was it by leaving, .like modem Reformers, the 
right of judgment unfettered, and allowing eveiy man to 
interpret the Sacred Volume as he fiincied? FW- from 

. «J" speaking of the first links of this chain,— from St. Peter down 
toEIeutherius, the 12th Bishop of Rome,— Irenieus says, »• In this very 
^^^^^ succession has the TraiiUm, wkiek is in tke Church, and UiQ 
P'^*cbing oftht troth, cwrte to «« /rem tke JfpesOes." 



Ij-^tiiejr were as lifde Pwjje tamt oniiue point as on til 
Mien.* Thef •iiEedtWflhitPftiil«**AreallPtophet8l 
veenTeachenr They knew, witli St Pteter, that there 
Mb in the ScrijiCarea, ^thinga hard to be nndenaood, 
mkiA the unlearned and nnatame wreal to then* own de- 
MnKRloa.'* TheyaawtfaeoonaeoaaibeaortbefirBtatepa 
of linent m Uie random oovrae or an the hercHoB of their 
Iqr; and the hagmfe employed by them in qfiea kin g of 
thm vagrant aeetanea waa bat an anticipation of wliat 
the GbtlioIieB of after timea hate had to apply to PMe^ 
tutL Ikatt St IroMBa^ who lived, if I may ao aay, in 
tevesyamiaetof theapoatolical age, andhadita nght 
hnh avoond him, alter remarking the oneonntible va- 
Atiee of doetrine into which hereay had even then 
IrtmuheJ, adJa s— ^ When, thereibre, they Aall be ajpeed 
Mtmng tfaemarivea on wliat tiwy draw from the Scrip- 
liMv ft win be onr thne to rerate them. Meanwhile, 
iinn^ . wrongftdly, and not agreeing in the meaning of 
IherfimhiiMdl^tbqr convict themaelvea. Batwchavny 
Mia twand only God ibr oar uMrter, and making hia 
naida the rale of troth, always apeak alike of the aame 
(htan**— itJv. Oar. 1 4.^ 

Two oentnriea later we find the great Trinitarian, St 
BDbj^ deaoribing the Arian creed-monjieni oCMa own 
dme m tenna'no leaa appropriatebr mlicahle to the La- 
Ihen^ Zwingiea^ and CSu^ina of Oe ReiNtnatnn, and to 
iH thoae ineoeation cropa of creeds ^lat aprang op so 
nUjr under their cnltnre. ^Wh«i once they (ttieAri- 
■a) bqpm to make new conftanooadfikith, belief be- 
9aBM ine eraed of the timea rather tiian of the goipels. 
B leiy year new creeda were made, anrf men did not keep 
to Hiat aimplitity of ftith which they pr oft aae d at their 
ha|itinL And then, what miaeries ensoed! fer soon 
(here were aa.many creeds as might please each party; 
nd nothing ^ae lua been mindea, since the coancfl of 



FUlm :-> KtfMii, * W« iMk wiiidoH aiMBf tlwlM^ 
tki wMMior tlrii irnrtUfrTrrj one of tbMe imb (tbtf iMtttM af- 
§nm ttm m» wfaiwi Cmll— elf ; ttet he flndoth it oTliiiuflf;- 
MMtar.lhrMpB viikii he heth iBveaied. So that, Moordiaf to 
, mL\tSUmid to he wMBetlaiee in Yaleatisiiik. eoeMtimeo in 
MlMimnefaiOeriBthaB.aBd. after thet, la BeeUMae. Wkm 

^KilTniel lf««tiil^ fvhkfe fa drtl«««a ta 
■^ itnNtftloa.'* 

7795SMLk 
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Nice, but this creed-making^. — New creeds have come 
forth everv year, and every month: they have been 
changed, have been anathematized, and then re-esta- 
blished; and thuMj by too much inquiry into the faiAt 
there tt no faith left. Recollect, too, that there i* wA 
one of these heretics who does not impudently assert that 
aU his blasphemies are derived from the Scriptures.'''^- 
Ad Constant lib. 2. 

Havingr, from the earliest times of the Faith, such ex- 
amples to warn them, and adhering firmly to the princi- 
ple of oneness enjoined by Christ himself, the heads'of 
the Church continued invariably to act upon the system 
of requiring all within the fi)ld to follow the one Shep- 
herd ; and if any resisted, or dissented, cast them forth 
from the flock. To this exclusion, no less awful a pcnaltv 
was attached than the forfeiture of eternal salvation;* and, 
however stern and tremendous such a decree must ap* 
pear, they who had been taught that there was hut **one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism," and who held, there- 
fore, that he who was not in the ark must perish by tbe 
deluge, could not, with any sincerity, pronounce a more 
lenient sentence. 

Under the shelter of such guards and sanctions, hu- 
man as well as divine, has the Catholic Church been 
enabled to hold on her changeless course, and exhibit an 
example of permanence, indefectibility, and unity, to 
which the whole history of human systems af&rd no par 
rallel; sustaining herself unblenched and unbroken — 
with the single exception of the partial schism of the 
Eastern Church — ^through a period commensurate with 
the existence of Christianity itself and, amidst idl the 
changes, eclipses, and wrecks of all other institutions, 
delivering down the same doctrines from father to son, 
through every age; while of all the leaders of sects op- 
posed to her, from Simon Magus down to Luther, not a 
single one has been able to frame a creed for his follow- 
ers, the articles of which have remained unaltered be- 
yfmd his own Ufe^time, 

* The Synodal epistle of the ronneil of Zbrtn, drawn uphy St. Au- 

irustin, thus telli the Donatifts :— *' Whoever is separated from this 

Catholic Church, however innocently he mav think he livea, fur this 

erinie alone, that be is separated from the unity of Christ, will not 

M^ //A, bat t/ie ancer of God Tetn&ins opon him." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

a Catfcolk CtaMb^TlaMi, tlwtiM Ctataiy.^^ 
BmsM.— Hifii j|a<B.--aceae ■hifti to H^Hy iidraigin It 



• train of thdoght into^Midh I bid bera 
^fties of the morning, tad which continued, more 
, to occtipy me darSg the remainder of the da]^ 
nbtleas the cause of a strango djream by which I 
pted that nigbt, and which, m the beneft of all 
rfao have aqy &ncy fi)r such ** children of the idle 
' I diall here relate. 

ind myself seated, as I thoogfat, in the middle of a 
sfanrcb, in some fore^ land, end, according to tilie 
iioo I had on my mind, in the tlurd or fborth cen* 
^rom the %bts, the incenee, and the scmnds of 
dy that arose around, I could' not doobt thai I 
a some temple of Catholic woraluis aiill, by a still 
r miracle or fancy, was reconverted intt> a goodH* 
IK Catholic myself On looking round, howev^, 
bi the crowd of fellow-believen tnat encircled me,, 
nied with astonishment at the varieties of hue and 
rhich they exhibited; — ^the Rdman, the Carthigi- 
ke Gaul, the citiz^is of Athena and of Jerusalem, 
nth and of Ephesus, the Alexatidrian and the flfpa- 
in seated round, arrayed in the^difl^raut gaibi d^ 
sspective countries, and waiting^ ui sdtemn sileiice, 
mingofthe Mass. 

17, m the first time, perceived, bv my side, a youth 
le aspect, who regarded me with a smile of braie- 
) that came, like sunshine, into my heart He was 
I in the mannetof a shepherd of the oltf oastoni 
and on considering his features more ckpnii^, I re- 
)d in him the same friendly Angel who, m the 
;a Shei^erd, had led Hennas throSi^ &» series of 
I* An exchange of salotatkms having passed be- 

* Aee ptfe S3 of tldi vQilaaa. 
9* 
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tween na, I was aboot to inquire after hit old paiura ee- 
leitial health, when he preased his fi>re-finger on his lip^ 
as a warning of silence, and, almost at the same moment, 
the first words of the service broke oo our ears. The ve- 
nerable Priest who officiated seemed to my fimcy a sort 
of compound being, made up from the descriptions I had 
read of some of the celebrated Fathers of the Church, — 
baring the bald« XUisha-like head of St Chiyioetom, the 
upri^t eyebrows of St Cyril, and "the beard pn^** 
(as Dr. Gave terms it) of the great St Basil Some* 
times, too, as my dream shifted, like a rooming mist, it 
appeared to me as if the holy personage ministering at 
the altar was no <^er than my good old confessory Father 
0*H himself 

The public part of the mass being now ended, the roo* 
meat had arrived when, by the solemn (brm of word^ 
^ Depart in peace,** those who had not yet been initiated* 
by baptism were warned to retire, and the Faithful left' 
to peHbrm the dread Sacrifice among themselves. Ikit 
who shall worthily describe that rite which followed! 
Never shall I forget the efl^t, as it then presented itself 
to my fkncy, of the still and unbreathing silence"" of that 
vast multitude of Christians, — till, at the awful moment 
of communion, when, as the Priest, raising the sacred 
Host, pronounced it *' the Body of Christ,** Uie whole aft* 
sembly fbll prostrate, in adoration, before it, and the word 
** Amen,**f as if with one voice and one soul, burst fW>m 
all around. It was like a sweet and long-drawn p€«l of 
music, a concert of sounds, unbroken by a single nreath 
of dissonance, from every quarter of this earth which the 
wind visit8,--4ll blending in the belief of an incarnate 
God, who by his flesh, hiOh redeemed, and with his fledi 
still feeds, his creatures. 

So overpowering was the eflTeet of this sound npon me« 

* WiMn the Priait cayi St. ChryfoatAin, itaDdi befora the TUito. 
■tretcliing out hiskftultto lieaveii, ioTocating iho Hoijr Spirit, that 
ha would eome and five tte contact, aU ia ttiUneaa and alleace~ 
mKkH U9vj(t±^ wvxxa w^ 

t *' In the veiy fbrm of eommanion, the whole primitive Chuich 

■Mtde a aolemn and mtMIc prolteaion of theemtAof the body ol^Oriai 

is tMa SaeranMHL Tha Prieat in giving it, apalie theae woi4i^ ebr> 

^ Oritti, tbat ia. Oa My 4f OkrifC. and the Gommunieast aasvsml 

-tfwM, tUBt Ja, it it {ra^.^—Rattei on IVm l^uckAjni^. 
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lad neariy w&ked with emotion ; — but the inter- 
was only momentary. Though the web of my 
bad been broken, the thread was not altogether 
id, after a short interval of entanglement, I found 
again in company with the Angel-Shepherd, in 
f act of proposing to him, that in return for bis 
ensiou in thus procuring me a peep into a church 
bird century, he would allow me the honour of 
f him to a similar glimpse into one of our new- 
;d churches, or conventicles, of the nineteenth. 
;ely had the words passed my lips, when, by a 
ehifl of scene, we were at once, transported away 
^arish Church of Ballymudragget, and arrived just 
ich and roseate Rector of that place was ascend- 
pulpit, to read over to his half-a-sleep flock the 
dy made sermon he had purchased. The church 
d to me to have been, in some marvellous man- 
larged for the occasion, and was now thronged 
iense multitude of persons whom, by that intui- 
>wledge given only to dreamers, I knew to con- 
Jl the various sects and deoommatioos into which 
a vitality as infinitely divisible as that of the po- 
self— English Protestantism has been subdivided ; 
in the first stage of my dream, we had witnessed 
;tacle of a variety of naticms with one religion, so 
' had before us the Reformed fashion of one nation 
variety of religions; — there being .ooUected there 
tion but a few of the diversities of &ith that pr^ 
themselves) Calvinists, Arminiane, Antinomians, 
idents. Baptists, Particular Baptists, Methodists, 
ites, Glassites, Haldanites, Bereans, Swedenb(u> 
Quakers, Shakers, Ranters, and Jumpers. 
IS said of tite great St Ambrose that he had a pe- 
alent for smelling out dead martyrs;* and no less 
scent did my friend, the Angel, appear to have 
heretics. For, perceiving instantly Uie difference 
Q these moderns and the old, jegular Christians 
been accustomed -to, he begged, in a whisper, that 
I explain briefly to him the particular form of he- 
rn Prcsul (says DiiH6, gitadngly, in iqwakiag of tlw great 
r Milan's discovery of tbe two buried flainta, Ctenrasias and 
I) quo nemo fuit in odorandia ac xflnMBdU vA twrai f^%.fb- 
'ti Reliqniis sagacior et.BCiiUQr.'' 
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rosy to which thev belonged. The taak was puzriiiig: 
— jiMt 88 reasoiULbly, indeed, might he have iiM}uired of 
me the particular rorm and txAonr of the metes m a flan- 
beam. Not liJdng, however, to appear imcommanicative, 
I at once invented a generic name ibr the whole aasem- 
bly, and told him the people he saw aroand us were So- 
iflt8,f^-HK> odled, from ibllowinff each his own way in re- 
ligion, and oaly taking^ care in ferming his peculiar creed, 
that it should as little as possible resemUe the creed of 
his neighbour. 

Unluckily ibr this definition of mine, the discouFBe of 
the Reverend Rector happened to turn upon the one, 
only point on which his auditors were entirely unanimous, 
— ^namely, contempt and detestation for the ancient Ca- 
tholic Church, its doctrines, observances, traditions, and 
teachers. To describe the astonishment of the Angel at 
the specimen of Ballymudragget Christianity now nre- 
sented to him would be a task beyond my powera When 
he heanl the solemn words of our Lord m instituting the 
Euchiurist, ** Hoc est corpus,*' &c., profanely travestied 
into ^ Hocus Pocu$f*\ when he was told gravely by the 
preacher that to maintain the corporal presence of Christ 
m the Sacrament is as absurd as to declare ^ an egg tc 
be an elephant, or a musket-ball a pike,'*^ — ^I saw his ce- 
lestial brow darken, at once, with sorrow and disdain, 
and he was only roused from the thoughtfulness intc 
which such blasphemies plunged him on hearing the 
preacher mention Luther as the Apostle of this new Go» 
pel he was expounding to them.} "Luther,*' muttered 
the Spirit to himself; and then, turning quick round t( 
me, exclaimed, ^ Luther! — who b he?" 

Somewhat startled to find the illustrious author of Pro 
testantism so entirely unknown to my angelic fHend, ] 

• ** No common name being to be fband, fit to comprehend onr nc 
tariee, bat that ot a Buist, one that follows bis own dreams or fane; 
in choice of Scripture, and interpretation of it.'*— i>r. Oarier's Mi 
tivuf&r CamerHmn to the CatMie Re&gian, 1649. 

t It is no leas a person than Tillotson, who, in one of his writinn 
has descended to this ribaldry. 

} " It might well seem strange if any man should write a book t 
prove than an egg is not an elephant and that a musket-ball is nc 
a pike.'*— T^MiVfi mi T^iuuhitaiUiaihm. 

i Tba Reverend Preadier, however, had done injustice to Lathei 
jtAo. MM0urMgA belief in the Real Pieeenee went (and without consi 
deritt^ the mvdtis,) was perfectly orlViodox, 
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proceeded to iDfarni him of the few particulars I myself, 
at that time, knew of the j^eat Reformer; — viz., that he 
was a monk of the order of St Augustin who, about the 
year 1520, undertook to brin? back the primitive purity 
of the Goepel; — ^that one of nis first steps towards this 
object was to renounce his vows of chastity and marry a 
mo-away nun whose views of reform, it appeared, coin- 
cided with his own; — ^that, still in iartherance of the 
same pious design, he struck up, as he himself informs 
08, an intimacy with the Devil; by whose friendly advice 
be pronounced the ancient Sacrifice of the Mass to be a 

nuisance, and abolished it accordingly ;* that 1 was 

thus, to the infinite wonder and horror of my companion, 
proceeding, when we both perceived that the portly 
Preacher had concluded his discourse; and all fiirther 
communication between us was put an end to by the 
scene that followed. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the Reverend gen- 
tleman's sermon, an Amen Chorus, — got up, it would 
appear, in direct opposition to the symphonious strain we 
had heard some fifteen centuries before, — broke forth 
from the whole motley mass of Protestantism around us. 
Heavens, what a crash ! — ^Not that celebrated pig-instru- 
ment, invented for the special amusement of Louis XV., 
could, with all its iscale of grunts and squeaks multiplied 
a million-foldit come, in the least degree, into compari- 



* See Lat]ier*8 own account of this flamous conference, which he 
•Tidently believed . himself to have held, with the Devil, on the subject 
of Private MasaeB, and the result of which was as abovfr stated.— JDe 
itArar. Min. priv. Bad we not the recital of this strange illusion from 
the Beformer himself, who describes all jparticulars of the Devil's tone 
of voice, his olT-hand manner of arguing. Sec, such an instance of 
mental drivelling in so great a leader of human opinion would have 
been altogether inconceivable. He tells us, too, that his scenes of this 
kind, with the Devil, were frequent. — '* Multas noctes mibi satis ama- 
rulentas et ecerbas reddere ille novit.** 

t A sort of instrument, played with keys like a harpsichord, or 
organ, invented, it is said, by some Abb^,for the amusement of Louis 
XV.. in which pigs of diflbrent ages and tones, from the youngest to 
the oldest, were placed so as to form the treble and base of the scale. 
According as the performer played, a spike at the end of each key pro- 
du^ the tones desired, white a muzzle was so contrived as to act the 
part of Damper, and stop the mouth of ea'^h pig as soon as his note 
was uttered. The whole w as then covered in, so as to appear like an 
instrument, and the Abb6, it is stated, performed upon it, in the pre- 
asoce of the Court. 
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son with the varieties of discord in mhkk 
and f>roloBged Amen wae ottered ibrth> — the deep, dam- 
natory growl «f the Oa^vinist, aRd the exclusive shriek 
of 4he Particular Baptist (shrill as the scveaning fif « 
sea-fowl in the «torm) forming the treble and \mm ef Ihis 
meet diecordant scale. Every fDoment, too, wmme sew 
stAdi vision of dissonance was added to the onjpfinal stock ; 
tin, at length, to so loud a pitoh did the chanvari swell, 
that no powers of 4sleepinf , however dogged, coald witb- 
cftaud it In an instant, the whole visionary assemUage 
was put to flight; and, on awaking, I found myself lyinff, 
with one of Uie controversial volumes of the Rev. Gr. 8. 
Faber, Rector of'Loncr Newton, resting heavily <m my 
chest I had been employed in reading the volume when 
I dropped off to sleep, and its influence and superiaeum- 
bence more than sufficiently accounted both for the kmg 
and deep slumber into which I was thrown, and the «ort 
of Protestant niightmare under which I had awaked. 



CHAPTER XXL 

fleareh after Protestantinn suspended.— Despair of flndinf It naoof 
the Orthodox.— Resolve to try the Heretics.— Dead 8ea of liMOiiiif* 
—Balance of Agreeableness between Fathers and Heretics. 

I HAD, by this time, as my readers will easily brieve, 
got not a little sick and weary of my search after Pro- 
testantism ; a search hopeless, I found, as that of the 
Bramin, in the Eastern Tale, whose wile sent him all 
over the world, on a fool's errand, to look for the Fifth 
Volume of the Hindoo Scriptures,* — there never having 
been but Four. Tired of my learned studies and morti- 
fied to think how much time I had lost with them, I, finr 
some weeks, gave up sullenly all thonshts of conversion, 
and was fest relapsing into what the Abbe la Men- 
nais calls Indifferentwm, on the sutgeet It happened 

» The Tinea BtOe, Jsa Fifth Veda.— See, for this KveIy«tory. (a part 
of which closely reseasbles Gbaocer^s January and May) the cciliectiaB 
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fiA fheii, however, that some circamstanceB connected 
tntiinately with that domestic secret to which I have b9 
frequently alluded, but which must a little longer re^ 
main Teued in mysteryi occarred to rouse me out of 
the lifltlesB apathy into which I had sank, and make roe 
feel that, "-no matter what my scruples or convictions, — 
I must take to Protestantism, of tmnt deeeriptioaor other, 
immediately. 

Hie thought of finding, among the orthodox of the 
early Cbarch, any creed but that ef Popery was now, 6t 
course, out of the question. I had stiH, however, a fond 
hankering after those ]Mrimitive ages, and knowing what 
povrar there is in antiquity to lend a grace to error, 
thought that i^ even among the heretics of that venera- 
ble period, I could discover a little of the primsoval Pro 
testantism I had been looking for, it would be, at all 
events, no upstart heresy of a few centuries, but would, 
at least, have that degree of hoary heterodoxy about it 
which, if my conscience must give way, would throw 
dignity round its fall. Nor had I much fears of bein^ 
disappointed in this object of my now crest-falica ambi- 
tion ; for dius dki I argue: — if the Catholic Church (as 
has been but too clearly demonstrated) held, in those 
early ages, the very same doctrines which she hoWs at 
present, those who, at that period, dissented from, or pro- 
tested against, her doctrines roust have beens in so far, 
Protestants ; and though it does not always follow that 
two parties who differ with a third will agree with each 
other, yet was it natural to hope that anaong the grounds 
on which the Anti-Catholics if that time Iwttomed their 
heresies might be found some of those which have sinee 
ihmiriied the bads of Protestantism. This glimpse of 
hope again awakened all my inquintnre energ^es^ uid, 
like a return of lost scent to the beagle,, sent me eoce 
more, in full cir, after my game. 

I have already remarked that the persevering Unity of 
Faith, which the Catholic Church has, through all ages, 
in punuance of the Divine injunctionsy maintained, could 
by no other device of human poHcy have been presewed 
than that which the See of Rome, as visible Head of the 
Christian world, has ever adopted,-— namely, the repres- 
sion of all private interpretation of Scripture, and the 
assertkni to hcnclf of the yrght of being at all Uuic^ sKvd 
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cm all points of fiiith, the guide to truth, the ezpoundei 
Scripture* and the judge of controversy. ** Tnil^,*' si 
Gregory of Nazianzum, in speaking of the mischieft ti 
arose from the exercise or private judgment^ — ^ tlu 
should have heen a law amonff us, whereby (as, ainoQg 1 
Jews, youug men were not allowed to read certain boc 
of Scripture) not all men« and at all times, but certi 
persons only, and on certain occasions, sliould be permit! 
to discuss the points of fUth." — Oral, zxvL St Jerdc 
too, in a passage whose just sarcasm will be found to 
some of the Bible-cxpounders of the present day as cloei 
as if they had been measured for. it, thus speaks:—*' 
all menial arts there must be some one to show the wi 
—the art of understanding the Scriptures alone is of 
to every reader ! Here, Teamed or unlearned, we c 
all interpret The tatUing old woman, the doting 
man, the wordy soohist, all, all here presume ; they ti 
texts asunder, and dare to become teachers before tl 
l»ve learned." — Ep. L. T. iv. Pars, 11. 

To look for Protestantism — whose very comer-stoiM 
the right of private judgment, — ^in a Church whose s 
tem it has been, fnmi the first, to acknowledge no si 
right, was, I now perceived, a gross mistake, — a misti 
into which notliinff but my entire ignonince of the Ri 
of Faith prescribed to the Primitive Christians could hi 
led me. For, after all, in this point, — in the latitude gii 
to private interpretation, — lies the broad and esseni 
distinction between the Catholic Church and her 
ponentB, under whatever forms or at whatever peri 
such opponents may have appeared. The test, indeed 
as true and as applicable to the respective parties in i 
first century as m the nineteenth ; and in whatever a 
however early we find professed Christians, question 
or rejecting the authority of the Church, and ground 
their opposition to her rites or doctrines upon the Sci 
tures, as interpreted by themselves, we may be asm 
that there is already at work the spirit of Protestantia 

Having come to this conclusion, I now, once more, 
took myself to my fi)lios,^-once more plunged into t 
Dead Sea of Learning which is so little suited to a di 
o[ light bulk, like myself,* and over which never hath 

* In ei|ianAtioa of ttaMQ meu^hanof vy yooog friend, I ma 
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i wing of Fancy been known to fly without dnx^ing. It 
]s is true, my present course of study lay through a far more 
u< varied line of road than that by which I hcul before tra^ 
» veiled. In my researches hitherto, I had kept chiefly to 
k what the Fathers call '* the Royal Road of Orthodoxy ;" 
i^j — whereas I was now about to track Heresy through her 
by-janes and cross-ways; to beat up, as it were, the 
faaonts of Heterodoxy, and ascertain to what extent Pro- 
tantisin had burrowed among her coverts. As far as 
amusement goes, my readers will be, I should hope, gainers 
by this change of route. Good company, says a French 
roue, is a good thing, but bad is better; and just so did I 
find the balance of agreeableness between my Fathers 
and my Heretics, — the respectability being allr of course, 
OB the former side, while the amusement is on the latter; 
there beings in fact, no conceivable freak or j^agary of 
opinion into which at the early periods of the Church I 
am about to speak of, that wil]-o*-th*-wisp. Private Judg- 
mentydid not lure his weak followers* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Tl« Capi»arDahes the firat Frotestants.— Diacoune of our Saviour at 
Capernaum—its true import.— Confirmatorjr of the Catholic doctrine 
of tlie JBUiehariat. 

I It is melancholy to think how soon Heresy intruded 
' itself into the Christian fold; and how, in the same 
manner as the blessed abode of our first Parents Wtt 
scarcely called into existence before the Spirit of Evil con- 
- ; trived to enter and to darken it with his doubts, so Chris- 
d tianity had hardly opened her second Eden to mankind, 
- before the same Evil intruder, with the same tongue of 
e reasoning and heart of guile, came to question her mys- 
is; I teries and throw a blight over her blessings. 

«•■ 

well state, that the difficulty of diving in the Dead Sea was noticed as 
far back as Strabo's time ; and that the ellbct of iu exhalations on birds 
^t 4y over it if a common but, I believe, unfounded notion. 

10 
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Ofl^ of fhe first instancefli and by fkf the toast itigtMtli 
that occur in the History of Christianity, of this sort of 
questioning spirit, this rising up of thejudgment against 
Faith, to which all the Herecies and Schisms that have 
occuired since owe their rise^ is to be found in the me> 
morable speech of the Jews of Capernaum, when our 
Saviour first announced the great mystery of the Eu- 
charist: — " How can this man give us his flesh to eatl** 

We have here, I repeat, one of the first recorded pro- 
tests of Private Judgment against the mysteries of the 
Church of Christ It is, therefore, of importance to ex* 
amine a little into the details of the great transaction it 
refers to ; and we shall find, I think, that could the various 
texts of Scripture, levelled against ''the wisdom of 
this world,** have left us any room to doubt of the infinite* 
ly low estimate at which human reason and its conclu- 
sions are rated in the eyes of heaven, the little deference 
paid by Christ, on this occasion, to the reasoning powers 
of his auditors wouM be, in itself, a sufficient evidence of 
the humbling truth ; would, of itself, sufficiently teach 
the presumptuous Spirit of Private Judgment how sacred- 
ly the precincts of Faith are meant to be guarded from 
its intrusions. 

Our Saviour had told them, " the bread which I will 
give you is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world." Had the hearers of these words understood 
them to have been used metaphorically by the speaker, 
neither wonder nor scandal could possibly have resulted 
from them. But it is evident the whole assembly under- 
stood his language literally, and while the Apostles were 
silent and, with implicit faith, " believed on him that 
God had sent," the Jews and many even of his own dis- 
ciples murmured at such hard doctrine. We can even 
imagine, at that juncture, some Capharnaite divine, some 
Tillotson of tlie Synagogue, thus addressing hi» flock: — 
" Surely, my beloved brethren, it can never enter into 
any of our minds that this man will literally hold him- 
self in his hand, and give away himself, from himself with 
• his own hands."* With far more grounds and decency, 

* See Tillouon, on Transubetantiation, whoac wordi are here re- 
peated verbatim. It is not a little curious that the repreaentation 
whtch Tillotson gives of this mirncle, for tlie purpose of throwing ri- 
dicule on it, is the aame thai lYie TuVVRia dtd nut hesitate to put Ibr- i 
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might the Capharn&ites have urged such an ob- 

seeing that they ioterpreted the promised eating 

jord*8 body in a carnal sense; even so much so 

; Augustin) as to suppose that he meant to cut 

own flesh in bits and distribute it among be- 
lt 

ledeemer saw what was passing in their minds, 
as in those of his disciples,! — who, however less 
id carnal might have been their notion of the 
, not the less murmured at its inconiprehensibi- 
I, in consequence, meditated that secession from 
jister, of which they were afterwards guilty4 

.n enhancement and proof of ita stupendoas nature. Thus 
rtin, in a passage already cited, — "When, committing to na 
he said. This is my body, (^riat was held in kit men kmid$:^ 
d gaiot his body (says St. James of Nisi bis,) with his own hands, 

ly who were present, not understanding this, were scan- 
br, bearing him, they thought of nothing but their own flesh. 
3re said, * the flesh profiteth nothing ;* that is, it profiteth no- 
they understood it; for they understood it to mean flesh, as it 
ad body, or as it is soid in the market, not as animated by 
tgust Traei. 27. 

iposed by other divines at these words, ** The flesh proflteth 
it is the spirit that quickeneth,** had reference rather to the 
r the Holy Spirit, by whose descent upon the elements, a& 
othe belief of the early Church, their transformation into 
of Christ was effected, and the viyifying virtue eommmu* 
} them. 

narking upon the exclamation of the Jew—** How can tUt 
! ua his flesh to eat ?" Cyril of Alexandria says, ** They re- 
t that nothing is impossible with Ood. But if thou, O Jew, 
it yet to urge this How, I will ask thse how the rod of Moaea 
ged into a serpent? how the waters were changed into the 

' blood ? For our parts, let us derive great instruction 

iniquity of others ;^nd cherishing a Arm faith on tliese mys- 
us never, on so sublime a point, either in words express, or 
Its entertain, this Howy Com. in Joan, 
lowing declaration, drawn up by St. Cyril and approved by the 
neral Council, may be considered as conveying the belief of 
die Church on this subject :— We receive it (the Eucharist) 
inmon flesh : far be this thought from us ; nor as the flesh 
tified man, and united to the Word by an equality of honour, 
ing obtained a divine inhabitation ; but we receive it as the 
fyvng avd ownfiesh of the Word made man. For as tlie Word, 
I essteBtially life the moment it became one with ita flesh, it 
to this flesh a vivifying virtue. Wherefore, although Christ 
iless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, 
not have life in you' (John, vi. 54,) we are not to iihagine, 
the flesh of a man like to ourselves, but truly thejlesh tfhim 

h!^oh y^vojxwnv) who for us was made, and was called the 



an" 



m that time many of his disciples went btck and walked no 
h him."— John, vi. CC. 
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Here then was the important moment — important to all 
eternity, — when, the divine teacher and hki disciples be- 
ing confronted with each other, the question between 
ReiEUK)n and Faith, between Private Judgment and Au- 
thority, was, for the guidance of future ages, to be brought 
solemnly to a decision. Here assuredly was the moment 
when, if Christ had not truly and really meant what he 
had spoken, — when, if there had been any figure of 
speech or allegory in his words, on whose correct inter- 
pretation no less a stake than the eternal life of mankind 
depended, he had not only an opportunity, but, if I may 
venture so to say, was bound by the coxiditions of hu 
high mission, to explain away any such perilous am- 
biguity ; nor, mysterious as was the nature of the sacra- 
ment itself, to leave also the needless mist of metaphor 
hanging over it If, in short, to conciliate human reason, 
hf smoothing away difficulties which must, to the end of 
tune, he knew, startle and alienate the ^ weak in faith,** 
—if any such deference to human doubts and judgments 
ever entered, but in the remotest degree, into his pur- 
poses, then I repeat, would have been 'the moment for 
iiim to evince such deference, and by bo doing authorize 
the jurisdiction of Reason over Faith for ever after. 

But did our Lord thus act? did he indeed, show any 
such consideration for the judgment of his hearers, or 
attempt, in the slightest degree, to explain or soften down 
his own startling announcement? Did he (as has been 
6one for him, in modem times,) confess that, on so solemn 
an occasion he had made use of a most forced and unnatural 
metaphor, and that, by eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood, he meant nothing more than believing his doctrine? 
Did " the great Proclaimer " of tliis miracle endeavour to 
fritter away its wonders and bring them down to the low 
level of the faith of his hearers, by averring, in the 
language of the Sacramentarians, that the bread and wine 
were but the signs or symbols of his body, or by assuring 
them, with the Calvinists, that it was by a mere act 3 
fkith they were to partake of his flesh, while the body itr 
self would be, at the time, as remote from them as heaven 
was from the altar? Did our Saviour, I ask, do thus? 
Let the sacred text answer the question. So far from 
offering such explanations, — anyone of which would have 
sufficiently diluted away the difficulties of the doctrine tp 
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render it eaisy and palatable to the stobborn judgment of 
bis auditon, — ^the Divine Master, as if to show how 
easily he could '* bring to nothing the understandings of 
the prudent,** deigned no otherwise to answer their ob- 
jections, or their murmurs, than by repeating, in still more 
emphatic language, the declaration that had so astounded 
them : — " Verily, Verily,* I say unto you, except ye eat 
of the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you." 

The whole conduct, indeed, and language of our Sa- 
viour, throughout this most memorable scene, stands as 
an eternal rebuke to the presumption of human Reason, 
in its vain attempt to fathom such ** heavenly things ;" 
while the awful announcement then made of the miracu- 
lous Feast about to be instituted,! followed up, as it was, 
on the solemn night of Institution, by those simple and 
irrefragable words, " This is my Body," J from the grounda 
of that implicit Catholic beliefj which the Church of 
Christ has, at all times, maintained, and which, however 



* It 18 Buppoged by mme that the word Amen, as repeated here, is a 
positive oath; and Basnage is, if I recollect right, one of the authorities 
for its having been employed in that sense by the Jews. However 
this may be, the word, doubtless, imports a very high degree of as- 
severation; and ** to suppose (as Johnson remarks) that our Saviour 
nsed it only to Justify a very ratechrestical expreesion is to suppose 
that a wise and humble teacher was so fond of a neure as, for the sake of 
it, to give occasion to his hearers to desert him.*" 

In the curious Conference represented to have passed between 
Charles I. and the Marquis of Worcester at Ragland, the latter, in 
remarking on the opinion of those who suppose Christ to have spoken 
figuratively on this occasion, says Justly. " There would not have been 
so much difficulty in the fre^r/ if there had not been more in the mya- 
iery ; there would not have been so much oflbnce taken at a memoran- 
dum, nor so much stumbling at b. figure.^* 

t So fiir were the ancjent ChriHtians from supposing that our Sa- 
viour instituted so momentous and wonderful a rite without any an- 
nouncement, any preparation of the minds of his followers for such an 
event, that they accounted naturally for the calmness with which the 
Apostles heard the fwful words of pstitution by the previous know- 
ledge of the nature of the Sacrament which Christ had, in his discourse 
(John vi.,) communicated to them. Thus St. Chryostoro:— '* He trans- 
ferred them to another banquet, a banquet most tremendous, saying, 
• Take, eat; this is my body.' How was it that they were not seized 
with terror, when they heard this ? Because he had previously dis- 
coursed with them at large upon the subject."— 2fomt/. Ixxxii. in 
MM. ^^. . 

J" Let as not break (said Gaudentius) that most solid bone, • This is 
my body— this is my blood;* but if any thing remain in it which in- 
dividuals do not understand, let it be burnt away by the ardent nre 
of Filth.''— Traetat, ii. de Pasch. 

10* 
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Capburnaites may stUl Mofl^ and loose disciples still 
murmur, will never as long as the one Catholic Church 
eadores, pass away. 



\ 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



The Doeetc, the eurllett heretics.— Deaial of ibe Real Prefle«ee.~ 
Bimon Mb|j[U8 and his Mistress.— Simon a Proteetant.— Delight at 
the diacovery.— The Ebonites.— The Eloesaites. 

Thus far X had been as fully successful in my new line 
of search as I could desire, — ^having jR>und that great and 
leading principle of Protestantism, the right of private 
judraent, starting^, as it were, into existence almost co- 
evally with the birth-hour of our faith, and making the 
first trial of its strength against the living words of our 
Saviour himself We have next to consider the work- 
ings of the same headstrong principle, as manifested in 
the various heresies that rose against his Church; and it 
is not a little remarkable that the very first sect of 
heretics we meet with, the first Instance of dissent firom 
Catholicity on record, should turn on the same trying 
point that had already called forth the '' ^010^' of the 
Kaphamaites, — ^that point which, as from the first it fans 
been a stone of stumblmg to the weak in fiiith, so wiU it 
continue, I have ho doubt, to be a test of the true believer 
in Christ's words to the last The sect with whom this 
Mother Heresy originated, was that of the Docetie, al- 
ready mentioned, — a branch of the Gnostic Christkns, 
nearly as old as Christianity itself, who gave, as their reason 
for refusing to join in worship with the orthodox, ^t they 
jcotdd not ackTWwledge the bodily presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist.* 

* It was put by some branches of the Docets that the Eucharist was re- 
jected; the greater number of them appear to have celebrated it, but only 
in the Protestant sense, as a mere type or emblem.—" Professant tons 
je Duketitme, les Gnostiqiies qui conservoient la G6ne n*enaeif nerent 
Jamais /'union r^IIe de Thomme avet \a t\ia\t o>x\« «».Tv%du8aaveur; 
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bus do errors, like comets, come and go, while Truth, 
the sun, remains always stationary. Though the 
nds on which these heretics denied the Real Presence 
! different, of course, from those on which it was re- 
d by Protestants fifteen hundred years after, yet was 
"csult they arrived at precisely the same ; — ^insomuch, 
could one of those Gnostic Christians now reappear 

earth, he would find nothing in the unreal and 
ative Presence, maintained, by Church of England 
les, that could, in the slightest degree, ofifend his 

anti-corporeal notions, or prevent him firom being 
^ientiously a partaker of their Sacrament 
; last, therefore, I had the pleasure of finding myself 
mething like good Protestant company ; and, Imow- 
hat to the heretic, Simon Magus, is attributed the 
honour of being the head of the whole family of 
tic Christians, I proceeded forthwith to inform my- 
if all such particulars as are known concerning the 
It of so worthy a progeny. Undoubtedly, wherever 
^resumption of human judgment is the theme, this 
-Heretic has a paramount claim to be remembered, 
dug that he pretended to understand Christiani^ 
r uian Christ himself. There are, indeed, some 
OS coincidences between his career and that of the 
•parent of the Protestant Reformation, to which, 
^ at the risk of appearing illiberal, I cannot help 
ting. One of his first steps, for instance, in setting 
ar up against Christ, was to take a younff female 
anion to be the enlivenerof his ministry,— declaring 
a flight beyond Luther) that he himself was the in« 
te Power, and his mistress the incarnate Wisdom, 
L* Another point in which it nuy be said that the 

s quails c6l6braient en presence de leun eat^cham^nei et qtt'ili 
ent dans la caUgnrie des choaea ex-ot6riqiiaa, n'etoU pour mat 
nMrau de leur union mystique avec ud dtie apparteiuuit au 
«.** — Hist, du OiUMticiamB. 

le Marcionitea of the next age, wbo had alao tbeir Euchariat,— 
believing, with the Docet«, UiatCairirt'sbodywaabalappareBt, 
urged aa an argument, both by Irennua and Tertullian, that in 
I the Sacrament of the body and blood, they confuted tbeir ow« 
1. Will it still, after all this, be contended that the ancient 
ans did not believe in the Reality of the Presence ? 
is lady's name was Helena ; and, among the various steps of 
jscending scale of transmiffration through which >he was re- 
Led to have passed, before she sank into the capacity of Simon • 
iae, she had had the honour, it was Mtid^ of be\M> \^ l»t ^m»a. 
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two Reformers resembled each other lay in the alliance 
formed by both with *^ the nether empire ;" Simon Magus 
being well known to have had demons for his familiars,* 
and me famous conference between Luther and his Devil, 
cm the subject of the Mass, being, as is well known, one 
of the most memorable events of that great Reformer's 

life.t 

Having satisfied myself thus far, as to the practice of 
Simoo, I lost no time in inquiring into the nature of his 
doctrine; and it may be imagined with what pleasure, on 
opening the pages of the historian, Theodoret, I discovered 
the following passages : — '* He (Simon Magus) ordered 
those who believed in him not to attend to the Prophets, 
nor to fear the threats of the Law, but to do, as free per- 
flons, whatever they wished ; for that they would obtain 
salvation^ not by Good Works, but by Uracc^^X Here 
was, at least. Protestantism, in its fullest perfection,«-the 
very principle, in fact, on which the authors of the Re- 
formation first started, however their followers, and e?en 
some of themselves, saw reason to shrink from its con- 
sequences afterwards ; here was the same Antinomian 
spirit which dictated the declaration of the Lutherans in 
1557, that good works are not necessary to salvation ;(-<- 
and here was the basis also of Calvin's fnamissabU gfifis, 
which renders even the worst works no obstacle to tbe 
eternal blessedness of the Elect. So rejoiped was I to 

no less a parsonage than that celebrated Hden whoae beauty pnwktA 
%'j» War of Troy. 

* Hence the Afagia Deiponiaca, or Black Art, is traced to Simon as 
Its inventor. It is but foir, however, to say that some learned permu 
have doubted whether the Simon mentioned in the Acts of the Apostlei 
was the same with the Heresiarch gf the Gnostic Sects. Among others, 
the learned Frieslander, Vitringa, is of opinion that they were tWo dif- 
ferent persons. 

t It is amusing to observe the irritation which any allaaion to this 
famous colloquy is sure to produce in the temper of most Protestant 
controvertists. Unable to get rid of Luther's own statement of ths 
matter, all that they have for it is to deny stoutly that this conference 
had any influence on his opinions concerning the Mass. We are, in- 
deed, assured gravely by Claude and others, that Xiuther had both 
written and spoken publicly against the sacrifice of tbe Mass two years 
hefbre any of these suggestions of the Devil were made to him. 

ro»Tj»giflt«.— Hxr. Fab. 

§ At the conference held, by order of Charles V., at Worms. W^ 
know tliat Amsdorf, a warm disciple of Luther, even went so Au" ai 
|o maintaip (hqt Qp9d h'orkt wcrf an gbstacfc tp falvqlion. 
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light, at last, on a sample of genuine Protestantism, — 
from the same source, too, where the denial of Christ^s 
bodily Presence originated* — that I could not help break- 
ing out in the language of Ulysses, when he, at length, 
found himself in sight of Ithaca, alter all his wandermgs,-^ 

Xsug* id-auM. /ear' ee«3->.tf, /uir' eex^iet srxic^ 

or, as I translated it, at the moment, in my rapture, — 

Hiul, Faith of Protestants! — ^thou home 
To which so long I've sigh'd to come. 
To seek thee need no longer plague us, 
ThouM found, at last, in Simon Magus. 

It may be suspected, perhaps, that one of the chief in- 
gredients of my satisfaction at this discovery, was the ma- 
licious pleasure it gave to certain Popish feelings still stir- 
ring within me, at being thus able to trace two of the most 
elemental and vital doctrines of Protestantism to such a 
Bonrce as Simon Magus; and I had mvself, I confess, cer- 
tain misgivings as to the mixture of some such leaven 
with my joy. Resolving, therefore, to be generous, I re- 
pnesed at once all unworthy triumph, and thinking it 
iMtter even to go without Protestantism altogether, than 
to come by it in this suspicious and disreputable manner, 
I dismiss^ Simon Magus entirely from my mind, and 
hastened on in quest of some more respectable creed- 
master. 

Never yet has there been an extreme opinion started 
in this world, that there was not an opposite extreme 
ready to start at the same time. Thus, to the Docetse, 
who held that Christ was entirelv divine, there was op- 
posed a counter-heresy, that of the Ebionites, who held, 
with the Protestant Unitarians, that he was merely hu- 
man. It was, indeed, by dividing the double nature of 
our Saviour between them, that these two sects contrived 
to make out their two heresies, — the Docct© allowing 

♦ Prom ffimon the doctrine of the Docetc, or Phanta«t!cs, took its 
origin :— " duoniam Christum Dominum (saya Lc Grand, under the 
hoad of Simon) nou veram carnem aEsumpsisse, nee ejuffdem cum 
nostra |iature esse profitebatur, cjusdem in Eucharistia prtcientiaia 
confiten nolehat.— /^rnacius ap. Th$oder»t. Dial. 3.** 
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that he was God, but not man,'*' and the Ebioni 
tending that he was man, not God. 

Aidn to the £bionite8,t in maintaining the ein 
manity of the Saviour, were the Elcesaites, a ee 
veticB, hfldf Jews, half Christians, and (if not ve: 
misrepresented,) entire maniacs. As if to mal 
Christ for depriving him of his divinity, they a1 
to him a human form ninety-six miles long, and 
four broad; and this measurement they considen 
selves authorized to make by the words of St Pa 
iiL 18,) where he exhorts Christians to ** be able 
prebend with all saints, what is the breadth, anc 
and depth, and height," of Christ The Holy G\ 
supposed to be a female, and of much the samt 
sions as Christ; and the learned reason they gav 
peculiar notion of the Spirit's sex, was, that Kac 
term in Hebrew fi>r the Holy Ghost, is of the J 
f^ender; besides (added these reasoning- Christii 
Ulccmvenience of having two Fathers for Chrii 
this interpretati^ avoided. 

Notwithstanding these blasphemous absurditiei 
Bcendants of the man irom whom the sect was nan 
tinned through a long course of time to be hom 
^ the Blessed Race;" and, so late as the Reign oi 
we hear of two sisters of this hallowed bre^ be 
in such extravagant veneration by the pec^le, 
only the dust from their feet, but even the spil 
then: mouths were caught up with enthusiasn 
crowd, and preserved in boxes as a charm agains 

* Some of thoM Gnotticf, who held that Christ wore on 

Saranoe of man, got over the difficulties of the crocifixio: 
ought, by saying, that, on the way to Mount Calvary, li 
■hapes with Simon of Cyrene, who carried the cross, and i. 
was the person really crucified by the Jews, while Christ 
invisibly, laughing at their mistake. 

t It was the opinion of the Ebionites that God had given 1 
pf all things to two persons, Christ and the Devil; that the 
full power over the present world, and Christ over the world 
^teuiy, Bisu Eeelcnast. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BcriptunU tearoinf of the Gnostics— their tbeoriei.— Account of the 
qrstemof the Valentinians.— Celestial Family.— Sophia— her daugh- 
ter. — Birth of the Demiurge.— Bardesanes. 

To those who have observed how invariably through- 
out the history of Christianity, the multiplication of here- 
sies, schisms, and innovations in faith has been, at all 
times, in direct proportion to the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures among the people, it will afford no surprise to learn 
that the Gnostic heretics, by whom such a flood of fan- 
tastic errors was let loose in the first ages, were of all 
the Christians of that period the most versed in Scrip- 
ture, and the most laborious in quest of texts to suit their 
mischievous purposes.* So industrious, indeed, are they 
known to have been in this line of research, that, not- 
withstanding the blasphemies and extravagances with 
which their^writings abounded, Erasmus mourns, as a 
biblical scholar, over the loss of their works, on account 
of the wonderful stores of scriptural knowledge which 
they contained. 

To such as hold, in direct opposition to the Catholics, 
that the Sacred Volume cannot be too widely thrown 
open, — who call out for the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible, for all classes of readers, it may 
not be uninstructive to produce some examples of the use 
heretofore made of this privilege, and more particularly 
to show what were the recondite truths and mysteries 
which those learned searchers of the Sacred Volume, the 
Gnostics, professed to find in its pages. 

To enter into any detailed exposition of the various 
systems which these heretics put forth,— «ach new sys- 
tem but presenting a difiTerent modification of the same 
Magian theonr of the Two antagonist Principles,t — would 
be a task far beyond my present purpose. The solution 

♦ •• II ne'cst guire d'opinion dans Icurs riches theories qu'ils n*aient 
Uch6 d'appuyer de quelques passages des Bcritures."— flMtotre du Onos- 
ticisme. 

t These principles they called the Two Roots: H/o ^i^eti otan, 9r&vv- 

{stK Kxi xyx^Hv. — Dial dt recta Jide* 
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of the great problem of the Origin of Evil was the object 
at which all these elaborate, and, in some few instances, 
poetical inventions aimed; and, in most of them, the the- 
ory of a Good and an Evil Principle is combined with the 
notion, also Eastern, of certain spiritual existences, or 
JQons, supposed to have proceeded by emanation from the 
one Supreme Fountain of Bemg.'*' In the system of Va- 
lentinus, however, of which I am about to give some ac- 
count, this process of emanation was, under the sanction 
of the doctrine of Christ*s Sonship, exchanged for that of 
Generation; and how prodigal was the use made by the 
heresiarch of this orthodox precedent the following sketch 
of his eystem, collected from Irenaeus and other writers 
on ancient heresies, will show. 

He sum)osed the unknown and inaccessible Father t» 
have dwelt, from all eternity, in silence and repose, ac- 
companied only by a certain Power, or Intelligence, that 
served him as consort, and by which, or whom, in the 
fulness of time, he produced a son and daughter, bearing 
the names of Nous and Aletheia. Thk pair, in their turn, 
gave being to another couple called Logos and Zoe, and 
these, again, to a fourth pair, Anthropos and Ecclesia. 
All these eight JE^ua he pretended to find expressly 
named in the opening verses of the Gospel of St John. 

This process of spiritual procreation having been thus 
carried on, couple after couple, through fift^n genera- 
tions, the number of thirbr spiritual beings, or JSons, 
came at last to be collected, forming altogether that Ple- 
roma, or Plenitude, of spiritual existence, to which St 
Paul, said these heretics, clearly alludes in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, L 19, — " For it pleased the Father that in 
him all Fulness should dwell.*^ The exact number, too, 
of Thirty iEk>Ds is, said the^, manifestly fi^^red by the 
thirty vears of his life durmg which Christ remained 
'concealed from the world. 

Of the last bom of the fifteen couples that composed 
this celestial &mily, the female, whose name was Sophia, 
or Wisdom, happened, by some accident or other, to slip 
out of the Pleroma into infinite space; and there, alone 
and bewildered, would infallibly, it is supposed, have been 

* Tbii perfect JEon, existing before all thinjrs, they described u 
dwellinf on some "inritible and unnameabte lieighU;" tr ttotoLrcit 
HSU MuroyofAMTfiti «4*f**''-- IieimMt. 
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loet, had not Horusi who seems to have acted bb a sort of 
watchman of the Pleroma,gone in quest of the stray Spi- 
rit, and brought her safe back again. She liad, however, 
during her short absence from home, given birth to a 
daughter, who, though spiritual like her mother, was, 
from the peculiar circumstances under which she was 
born, and her exclusion from tho bright region of the 
Pleroma, unformed and degenerate. The fall of Uiis 
twelfth i£on (Sophia) is, they allege, marked out in tiio 
fsdl of Judas, the twelfth apostle, as well as by the disease 
of tlic woman, in Matthew ix. 20, which had lasted twelve 
years, and which the power of Christ, like thatof Uorus, 
stopped and healed. 

In the mean time, Nous, — ^by the especial foresight of 
tlic Father, who wished to guard against any diminution 
of the i£on family by the occurrence of such anotiicr ac- 
cident as had happened to the Sophia, — added a new 
couple of Beings, male and female, to Uieir community, 
namely, Christ and the Holy Ghost, by whom the secu- 
rity of the Pleroma, and the union of its heavenly occu- 
pants, was ratified. From Christ they all learned to know 
the Father, or, rather, were taught to content themselves 
with knowing that he is incomprehensible ; while, by tlie 
Holy Spirit, they were instructed how to laud this great 
Being, and to dwell together in perfect unity and repose. 
In testimony of their ^titudc for this state of blessedness, 
the iEons agreed, with the full consent of the Father, 
to produce, among themselves, by joint contribution, Je- 
sus, or the Saviour, — each furnishing towards the pro- 
duction of this new Being whatever was most exquisite 
in their own natures, so as to render him the flower of the 
whole Pleroma, and hence is it (said the Valentinians,) 
that St Paul declares of Jesus, the Saviour, that " in him 
dwelletli all the Fulness of the Godhead. 

While within the Pleroma all this joy prevailed, in the 
dismal region without, the poor oflfepring of Sophia (her- 
self distinguished by tho name of Sophia Achamoth) was 
left, a formless abortion, to wander through the void. 
Once, pitying her distress, Christ stretched forth his cross 
to aid her ; but though his touch gave form and liffs it 
imparted not science, and, accordmgly, still was the lone 
outcast abandoned to her fate, experiencing all the mise- 
ry oFdccirc without knowledge, and \efl ^ ^ic^ \Si V\Na Ye.- 

11 
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nous passions of sadness, fear, and angfuish, which have 
since Decomo the lot of the humanity that sprung from 
her. 

In this state of sufiering, she, at last, turned to him 
who gave her life, and that one movement of conversion 
changed her whole late. Sent graciously down hy Christ 
to her aid, the Saviour came attended by his angels^ asd 
releasing her from the yo)^ of tho passions, without alto- 
gether extinguishing them, bestowed upon her at last the 
fimg-desired gift of Ifnowledge. Her look of joy, we are 
told, at this cbliverance was fek threugh all CfaAos, and 
from that first smile of S^hia Achamoth the origin of 
light is to be dated. From this moment, too, began that 
series of creative and pro-creative operations bywbicb 
this world and all that it contains was produced. The va- 
rious ofisprings, spiritual, psyehie, and material, lo which 
Sophia and her new friends, the angehn gave birth bC" 
tween them, it is not easy to descrili^ and still les&so'to 
understand. Suffice it to say, that out ef litis commerce 
sprung that inferior God, or Demiurge, bv whom, ac« 
cording to all the Gnostic sectsy thia visible world was 
created. 

Such wna the ftnciful account given by Valentinns of 
the events that happened, as he supposed, in the world 
of the Unknown lather, before the creation of this;— 
such the wild tissue of fiction which its invented' boasted 
to have derived from the secret communications of Christ 
himself to his apostles, and which was, strange to say, 
adopted by a large portion of the Christian world, extend- 
ing even into Gaul and Spain, during the second and 
third centuries.* 

Had we only the vagiie and forced applicati(nis of 
Scripture by which the Valentinians supported this fan- 
tastic theology to assist us in judging of the Gnostics,! as 
interpreters of Holy Writ, our opinion of their ingenuity 

* It waB not till towards the beginninff of the fifth century that the 
Valentinians may be said to have dwindled away. Gregory of Nazi* 
anzum, who died towards the close of the fburth, represents them M 
then among the almost extinguished sects. 

t "Ces allegories et ces personifications se comprenaient eneon 
parfaitement au second sidcle de notre dre ; cependant, d&s que let doe* 
teurs orthodozesse furent s^par^s distinctement dea partisans de la 
Gnose, ils leur en firent des objets de rcproche ; et S. Enfarem ne rap- 
l>ortequ''en tremblant le blaspheme de Bardesanea, qui osoit donner 
deu Mc8 au Saint Esprit."— Histoire du GtiosUcisme, 
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in this line must have fallen far short of their reputation. 
Of the speculations, however, of some of their other sects 
enough has been preserved, — more particularly of tiie 
Marcionites, on the subject of tlie Old Testament, — to 
show that, in applying their wild theories to Scripture, 
they were at least sufficiently acute to be mischievous ; 
and, above all, to show at what an early period an open- 
ing was made for infidelity by the adoption of l^at proud, 
Protestant principle, the right of Private Judgment, and 
the desertion, in consequence, of those only true and safe 
guides, the Apostolical Traditions and the Authority of 
Uie Church. 

Through all the other Gnostic sects the same system 
.£onogony prevailed, the points of difference between 
their Uieories lyinfif more in th& details than in the prin- 
ciple. Thus fiardesanes, though adopting the same no- 
tion as to the succession of the iEons by syzygies or cou- 
ples, yet so far changed -the order of their genealogy as 
to make Christ the immediate son of the Father, by that 
companion whom he had, in the silence of his solitude, 
created unto himself. Next afler Christ, too, in the order 
of being, came the sister and spouse of Christ, tlie Holy 
Ghost ; and a union having taken place between these 
spiritual personages, two daughters, we are told, named 
Maio and Sabscho, were their od&pring. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



S-'* The Gnostics, beiievera In Two Clods.— The Creator and the Unknown 
• si Father.— Their charges against the Jelrovab of the Jews.— Marcion 
—his Antitheses.-Apelles.— Belief in Two Saviours.— Hatred of 
the Jewish Code.— Ophites.— Marriage of Jesus with Sophia Acha^ 
moth. 



However differing from each other in the superstruc- 
tures of their respective theories, there was one funda- 
mental principle upon which Valentinians, Marcionites, 
Basilidians, &c., all built, namely, that the God of the 
Old Testament, whom they held to be the Creator of Ui\a 
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world, is a wholly difibrent being from the God of the 
New ; — the latter being, according to them, the Unknown 
and unapproachable Father, of whom Christ was the soO) 
and by whom, in his mercy and goodness, Christ was 
sent down to earth, to repair the evils which the Demi- 
urge, or Creator, had caused. In support of this bold 
theory they refer to the contrast, both in spirit and pre- 
cept, which is so strikingly, they allege, exhibited be- 
tween the Law and the Gospel, and mamtain it to be im- 
possible to believe that both could come from the same 
hand. While tlie Being revealed by the Saviour, said they, 
is a God of Mercy and Love, the Jehovah, or Demioige, 
was a God ignorant, unjust, vindictive, and inconsistent 
Of the ignorance of the Jehovah, one of the instances 
they give is his not knowing where Adam was, when he 
sought him in the garden, nor whether he had vet eaten 
of die forbidden tree. " And the Lord God called mito 
Adam, and said unto him. Where art thou? * * * * hast 
thou eaten of the tree?" But, tiiough most of their ar- 
ticles of impeachment against the Creator are either thus 
frivolous, or fancifiil, there are some that have appeared 
sufficiently acute and searching to be thought worthy of 
revival by modem infidels. For instance, his incanacity, 
they say, as a Creator, was manifestly proved oy his 
having so ill-performed his task in creating Man, as to 
be forced to repent him of his work, and even to resolve 
on destroying all living things (Genesis, vi. 6, 7.) The 
advice given by him to his chosen people, on their de- 
parture from Egypt, to despoil the Egyptians c^ their 
valuables, under the pretence of borrowing them, waa 
the ground of another of those daring charges a^insttho 
God of the Jews, in which these heretics but anticipated 
the profane scofis of Voltaire and his followers. In ridi- 
culous consistency, too, with, the name KfltS-ci^, or Puri- 
tans, which, like some modern Protestants, a few of these 
sects assumed, one of the minor faults they objected to 
the Jehovah, was, his habit of swearing", and — what ap* 
pears to have been, in their eyes, an aggravation of the 
ofience — swearing by himself. The only merit, indeed, 
they seemed inclined to allow to this Being was that of 
candour as to his own evil-doings, — ^he himself having, as 
they said, acknowledged through his organ, Isaiah (xlv, 
Z) that darkness and evil were the work of his handk 
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It was in sapport of this peculiar view of the two dich 
penaations that the Gnostic chief^ Marcion, exerted par- 
ticularly, as I have already said, his acumen and zeal. 
To show how opposite were the characters of the Jewish 
and the Christian God, and how much at variance with 
each other, in spirit, are the Law and the Gospel, this 

I heretic drew up what he called '' Antitheses,*^* in which 
the precepts of the two codes are brought in contrast 
with each other. Observe, said he, the difference ; — by the 
Creator the principle of fierce retaliation is inculcated, 
"eye for eye and tooth for tooth" (Exod. xxi. 24,) while 
hj the Saviour we are forbidden to return even an insult 
(Luke vL 29.) Jesus cured the blind (John ix.;) — David, 
on the contrary, hated and ill-treated them (2 Samuel v. 
8.) The messenger of the Supreme God suffered little 
children to come unto him, and blessed them (Mark x. 
14. 16 ;) — ^the messenger of the Creator cursed them, and 
gave them to be devoured by bears- (2 Kings ii. 24.) 

With some ingenuity, too, he cited, as confirmatory of 
his doctrine, the following verse from St PauPs Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians : — " In whom the God of thU 
VHtrld hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is tho 
image of God, should shine unto them." By " the God 
of this world" is to be understood, said Marcion, the De- 
miurge, or Creator, in contradistinction to the good God, 
or Father of Jesus Christ, who is the God of Sie Chris- 
tians. So dangerously strong in his favour was this pai»- 
sage considerol, that, in order to evade its force, Ter- 
tuTlian and Irensus were for putting a comma after 
**God," 80 as to separate it from tlie words, ^' of this 
world," aad thus strain the structure of the sentence to 

- I the following meaning : — " Tn whom God had blinded the 

i- ' minds' of the unbelievers of this world." 

^ That Christ himself meant to establish an opposition 

^ between the old and new order of things appears clearly, 
this heretic said, from his discourses against the Law and 

* It would appear that this sort of antitlicticnl comparison was a 
favourite weapon with the heretics even in St. Paul's time, who 
warns Timothy to avoid the etvri^urui tw; '^w^avojxou yv(»a-ta>: — 
" the antitheses of tlie falsely-named Gnosis, or Gnosticism ;" for siicli. 
it a^iears to me, ought to be the translation of the words, and not, ag 
now, " oppositions of science falsely so called.*' 

11* 
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the Prophets, and such allusions to the incompatihility of 
the two dispensations as are conveyed in those sayings, 
** no man putteth wine in old hottles,*' and " no man can 
serve two masters.'' A similar allusion to the Law and 
the Gospel he professed to find in the words of the Apos- 
tle, " the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life," which 
mean clearly, he maintained, that the code of Moses left 
man in death, ignorance, and vice, while the sublime re- 
velation of the Christos imparts the Pneuma, or breath, 
of Divine life* 

He found also, as he thought, a precedent for his anti- 
thetical theory in the lan^age held by St Paul to the 
Judaizing Christians, and m the contrast drawn by that 
Apostle between the Jewish and Christian Dispensations, 
as being, the former but a type, the latter the substance; 
— the one transitory and peculiar, the other universal 
and permanent 

When once, in religion, a departure from the right line 
commences, each succeeding step but increases the de- 
viation; — and this was remarkably exemplifieil in the 
course of all the successors of these ancient heresiarchs. 
Apelles, one of the disciples of Marcion, improved upon 
the daring criticism of his master, and, in a work similar 
to the Antitheses, to which he gave the name of Syllo- 
gisms, not only brought forth again all the alleged con- 
tradictions between the Old and New Testaments, 
but laboured to point out such inconsistencies and contra- 
rieties between different parts of the Hebrew Scriptures 
themselves, as, if proved, must have considerably weak- 
ened, if not entirely overturned their authority.* 

One of the most instructive lessons we learn, peiliaps, 
from history is to know tliat the same principles, ^en- 
evcr acted upon, will be found, almost invariably, to 1^ 
to the same consequences. Just such results as we Bee 
here brought about by the presumption of individual judg- 
ment and the rejection of authority again flowed fiwn 
the unbridled outbreak of the same restive principles at 



* The very eame sjrstein has been pursued by Voltaire, in his at- 
tacks on the Old Testament (Sec Diction. Philosoph. &,c. :)— " En cfiet, 
(says the author of the Histoire du Onosticisme) Marcion articula cen- 
tre lea codes et leg institutions Judaiques plus d'accusalions ou, si Ton 
yeut, plus de blasphemes qu'il tv'eu est sorti de la bouclic dcs ^ra 
penseun ou dcs csprits forts du 19« 8\^c\*i:' 
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the Reformation ; heresy being, in both cases, the pioneer 
of infidelity, and the fancied triumphs of reason but end- 
ing, at last, in the death of all faith. 

Ilaving established two Gods, these Gnostic heretics 
could not be long in finding out that their system would 
be incomplete and inconsistent without having also two 
Saviours; — ^the attributes of the promised Messiah of the 
Jews, being, according to their view, wholly different from 
those that characterized the Son and Messenger of the 
Supreme Father. The one had been announced as a 
conqueror, and as the restorer of the Jewish Empire, while 
the other came to bring peace and salvation to all people.* 
The Saviour of the Demiurge was (according to the 
Creator's prophet, Isaiah,) to be called Emmanuel, which 
was not, said they, the name of Christ; and while the 
former had been promised as the Son of David, the latter al- 
together disclaimed the relationship. The solution which 
they gave of the whole difficulty was, that the real Sa- 
viour, unJmown and unannounced as he had been to the 
world, was not unwilling to take advantage of the hope 
of a Messiah which the Prophets of the Creator had 
diffused among mankind, in order that by passing himself 
off as the Deliverer expected so long, he might the more 
efi^tually perform the great mission intrusted to him and 
emancipate this world from the yoke of the Demiurge. 
Leaving, therefore, the supreme Heavens of his Father, 
and traversing those of the Creator, he assumed, on ap- 
proaching earth, the outward semblance of a man (with- 
out having recourse, said they, to the unworthy expedient 
of human parentage and an incarnation) and made his ap- 
pearance, for the first time, among men, in the sjma- 
gogne of Capernaum, in the fifteenth year of the reign 
ofTiberius. 

Entertaining notions so dark of the God of the Israelites, 
and of his Code, it was but consistent in these heretics to 
hold all connected with the Jewish Dispensation in the 
utmost horror. To such a length was this antipatliy 
carried by them, that the Marcionits, who made it a rule 

* The Rabbins supposed, in the same manner, that there would be 
two Messiahs : the one poor, miserable, and devoted to death ; the other, 
the restorer of the Jewish Empire. To Josephus, too, has l)eeu at- 
tributed the ahsardiiy of believing that Christ was one Messiah and 
the Einp.Tor Vespnsian tlie other. 
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to fast on a Saturday, professed to do so from a mere f 
ing of qiite to the Creator who had commanded the J 
to nold a feast on that day ; and a branch of the Gnosi 
called Antitacts, did not hesitate to acknowledge 
they infiringed the commands of the Jewish God, so 
because they were his. 

But the sect which most sjrstematically, and, consii 
ing the principle on which it was founded, most < 
sistently followed up these views of the Old Testami 
was that of the Ophites, or Serpentinians, by whoni 
persons who had, since the creation of the world, b 
known to have suffered for their opposition to the Great 
will, were regarded with affection and veneration 
victims of an unjust Crod, and as martyrs to the hope 
better order of thmgs under the Supreme Being and 
son. Cain, for instance, was revered by them with pecu 
fervour, uid over the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah i 
mourned most religiously. But the great object of tt 
worshiiv and that irom which they derived their nai 
was no other than the original Serpent himself, who 
hi from being, as the world supposes, a tempter and 
ceiver, was, according to these dreamers, man's earli 
and best benefactor. The command given to our f 
parents not to eat x>f the Tree of Knowledge was bu 
device, said thej^, planned by the jealous Jehovah to 
tach man from his protectress, the heavenly Sophia, i 
debar him &om all knowledge of celefitiaJ things. T 
good jEon,* however, ever watchful over her ishar 
resolved to baffle the Creator, and sending Ophis, oni 
her Genii, in the form of a serpent, into Paradise, orde 
him to persuade Adam to break this capricious law, i 
to eat of the fruit that would open to him all heavei 
knowledge. According to some of the Ophites, too^ t 
Serpent was no other than the Saviour himself, — as v 
manifest, they said, from the life-giving effects attribui 
to the brazen serpent in Numbers, xxi. 9, and the i 
plication of that type to Jesus, in John, iii. 14. 

* Among the titles given by the Valentinians to their Sopfaiti \ 
that of Kwg/oc, or Lord ; and Tertullian ridicules them with, perht 
somewhat more facetiousness than beseems a grave Father of 
Church, on the confusion which, in this, and in other instances, tl 
fell into, respecting her sex:—" Ita," he says, " omncm il!i honor 
contulerunt fcemina; puto et barbam,— ne dixerim cstera.'*— .4 
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On the same principle, and with no less darin^^ oh* 
sardity, did a branch of this sect single out Judas from 
all the Apostles of our Lord, as the only one sufficiently 
deep in the counsels of Heaven, to know of what Infinite 
importance it was that Christ should be sacrificed by the 
Jews. Apprized secretly, said they, by the heavenly 
Sophia that the consequence of this death would be the 
downfall, for ever, of the Zabaoth, or Jewish God, he felt 
himself bound to accelerate so blessed a result, and thus, 
by betraying his Master, helped to save mankind.* For 
this insig^ht into the true nature of the transaction they 
professed to be indebted to a Gospel written by Judas, 
which had descended to their sect, and was the only one, 
in their opinion, worthy of any credit f 

With res{)ect to the ultimate result that was to arise 
out of all this complex agency which the Gnostics sup- 
posed to be at work in the supernatural world, the con- 
summation to which the Valentinians looked forward, as 
the crowning of the whole, was that finally all spiritual 
creatures shall be restored to their primitive nature, and, 
reaching at last the full maturity of perfection, shall as- 
cend together into the Pleroma, there to dwell with the 
spiritual mates allotted to them, following, in this respect, 
the example of the .^n, Jesus himself who shall then 
resume his high station in the celestial abode, linked for 
ever vnth his beatified bride, Sophia AchamoUi!| 

* These were also among the opinions held by the Cainites, or 
veneraton of Cain, who proceeded exactly upon the same principle, 
and, in moat points, agreed with the Ophites. As all of these sects 
pretended to soone special sources of Infurmation, the Cainites professed 
to have founded their peculiar tenets upon certain revelations made 
to them of those unutterable things which St. Paul had seen in his 
flight, or rapt, to the Third Heavens, 

t The sect of the Ophites is said to have been in existence so late as 
tbe sixth century; and that they were numerous and flourishing in 
the time of EphremSyrus, appears highly probable from the pains taken 
by that Saint to denounce and curse them. 

X In the Acts of the Apostle Thomas (one of the apocryphal books of 
tbe Encratits and other heretics,) we find an Ode expressly relating to 
thjs celestial marriage. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



OAUlQfue of Hereriet.— The IfarcoMans, Mekhiiedeciana, MonUmiati 
4te.— Whv noticed.— Clemens Alexandrinui inclined to Gnofltidfl 
— Tertullian, a Montaniat.— 8t. Aucuitin, a Manicbean. 



Havhio dwelt so lon^ on these lew branches of tb 
luxuriant stem of Gnosticism, I have but little claim oi 
the reader's patience for more than a hai^ glance a 
some of the other forms of this and its kindred heresies 
and the most compendious way, perhaps, will be to lai 
before him a short catalogue raisonnee of a few of th< 
most remarkable of these sects that occur to me.* 

The Marcosians, as if to outdo the Trinity, establlriie 
a sort of Quartemity in the Supreme Father, and main 
tained that the plenitude of Truth was to be found in th> 
Greek alphabet,t pounding their fancy upon these word 
in the book of Revelation — " I am Alpha and Omega.' 
Their founder, Mark, too, not only asserted that God ha* 
had several children, but spoke of these children (say 
St IrantDus) with as much confidence as if he had beei 
present at all their births. 

The MelchUedecians, as their name imports, selectee 

* To Uiose who are corious in the stndy of ancient hereeicyiu I bef t 
recommend a work which, though compiled by a man of but little aooM 
nc88 of judgment, ai regards his own opinions, is rich in infbrmatioi 
and references respecting the opinions of the heretics,— the EUtuhn 
HoBretieorum omnium of Prateolus. For a more concise account (tf tb 
differect sects', Le Grand's Historia BioBresiarckarun may be consulted 
and those who prefer seeing the subject treated in a Protestant wenm 
will find It ably done by the learned Ittigius, De Jlare^iarehiM m 
.^postollei, ^. 

t Allowing his ftincy to be carried away by a false notion of tb 
Logos, or Word, the founder of the Marcosians supposed those emani 
tions fl-om the Deity which composed the heavenly Pleroma to hav 
proceeded fVom trim originally as Words, consisting each of a certai 
mystic number of letters. Thus the first word which the Supreme Jk 
ing pronounced was a syllable of four letters, every one of which U 
came a distinct being, and composed what Mark called the first Tetnu 
Tlie second word was also of four letters and formed the second Tetrac 
completing that amount of spiritual entities to which the Valentinian 
gave the name of the Ogdoad. The third word was often letters, ao 
00 on,— through an infinite scries of arithmetical and inconceivabl 
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Melchisedec as the object of their worship, holding that 
he was a Dynamis, or divine power, — superior to Jesus 
Christ as being mediator between God and the Angels, 
whereas Christ was only medi&tor between God and 
Man. 

The Massalians, hating read in Scripture that " the 
Devil goes about like a roaring lion, seeking whom ho 
may devour," and not content with n^ single prowler of 
this kind, imagined that the whole atmosphere was brim^ 
ful of devils, and that people inhaled them with the vital 
air. In consequence of this idea, their whole time was 
passed in spitting and blowing their noses, in the intervals 
of which latter exercise, they imagined that they caught 
glimpses of the Trinty« 

The Pereans, with a prodigality of divine means not 
very philosophical, established in ^eir system three Fa- 
thers, three Sons, and three Holy Ghosts; and it is sup^ 
posexl to be against these sectaries that the Athanasians 
of the present daj are called upon to protest when they 
Bay that " there is but one Father, not three Fathers; one 
Son, not three Sons; and one Holy Ghost, not three Holy 
Ghosts." 

The Montanists, a most numerous and long flourish- 
ing sect, took it on the word of their founder that he was 
the very Paraclete promised by the Redeemer to perfect 
his new Law of the Gospel. These heretics (who are 
not to be accounted any branch of the Ghiostics) held that 
God had already made two unsuccessful attempts to save 
mankind, first through the medium of Moses and the 
Prophets; and, secondly, by his own manifestation in the 
flesh. Both these plans, however, having failed, he was 
at last obliged to descend by the Holy Ghost, and divide 
himself, by a sort of triple inspiration, between Montanus 
and two ladies of quality, of no very reputable characters, 
who lived with him.* A particular branch of this sect, 
the Ascites, used to place near their altar a kind of bladder, 
well blown up, and dance round it, regarding the bladder 
as an emblem (^ that spuritual inflation with which they 

* PriKa and Maximilla. Montanoe boasted that to himself and hia 
two PropbeteaBes had been i^iven the fulness of God*s spirit, whereas 
to St. Paul it had been but imperfectly communicated,— that Apostle 
himself bavins confessed, (1 Cor. xiii. 9) that taA hut ** lu&ftvf la ^a 
ajtd propbeuea ia put." 
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themselves had been favoured by the Holy Ghost 
tber branch, the ToBCodrugiUB^ or Pattalorinchit^R^ 
it a point of devotion to put their fingers upon their 
or into their mouths, during prayer, professing tb 
says St Augustin, to imitate David; — "Set a wat 
Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my ] 
(Pa cxlL 3.) 

The Manichees.^-rOn the heresy of Manes, whi( 
can to flourish towards the end of the third centur 
departing spirit oS Gnosticism seems to have let f 
dark mantle. In imitation of Christ, the founder < 
Manichees professed to have been bom of a virgii 
also attached to himself twelve apostles, by one of 
fiilse Acts were febricated, and fethered on the Ap 
of our Lord. 

It may appear to ilM persons but an idle task tl 
rake up such blasphemous follies ; but, as showin 
wantonness with which Private Judgment has, 
many instances, careered through ^ripture, an 
<*&ntastic tricks before high heaven," which in 
moods, it plays, such historical examples cannot be de 
unuseful. It should be recollected, too, that follies, 
ever gross, become, when adopted by large portic 
the human race, matters of grave import; and th< 
hardly one of the wild, senseless systems I have 
enumerated that did not occupy the boasted reac 
mankind, whether in supporting or refuting it, th 
a lapse of many centures. The Gnostic sects bad 
their q>ecial dospels, either forged or corrupted 
those of the Evangelists;! and each also adopted a 
liar Canon of Scnpture, rejecting (as did Luther 
wards, in the case of the Epistle of St James,) whe 
hai^ned not to suit their respective purposes. 

* Another wise sect, the Discalceati, in order to show the u 
of their spiritual knowledge, always went without shoec 
having said to Moses, (Ezod, iii. 5) ** Put off thy shoes from 
feet." 

t Thus the Ebionites made use of the Hebrew Gospel of S 

th^w, leaving out, however, as contrary to their belief in the 

humanity or Christ, the three first Chapters. Marcion comp 

Gospel for himself by mutilating and altering that of St. Luke 

a question as to which was the most authentic, Marcion *8 Go 

St. Luke's, has long been contested among the German Ratioi 

Th6 Aeretfc, Tatian, instead of choosing, like the rest, some oni 

four Evangolists, or aome apocrypYia.\Tfe\K\\oTv,T(\^d« a code oul 

four GospeiB, whlcb he called IhA UumoYv>} qI Vte^^«»\RiN&. 
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Marcionites, too, of whose wild eystem of ChriBtianity I 
have just given some account, were able to boast not only 
martyrs, but a long succession of bishops. 

Nor can we wonder that light, ordinary minds should 
have been whirled into those great Maelstroms of heresy, 
when, even among the CaUiolic Fathers themselves, 
some of the ablest were sucked into the vortex. In tlio 
Clementine Homilies, a work which, though not of that 
high parentage its assumed name imports, seems ac- 
knowledged to have been the production of some eminent 
Christian of the second age, it is said of the Sophia of the 
Gnostics, that God himself rejoices in her alliance. The 
language in which Clement of Alexandria speaks of the 
Gnosis breathes all the spirit of that sect;"" and, so late 
as the beginning' of the fifth century, we find m the Odes 
of the Bishop Synesius such a display of Gnostic thoughts 
and phrases as renders them far more like the composi- 
tions of a Yalentinian or Marcosian than of a Catholic 
Pastor. 

Of the catching influence of some of the other great 
heresies, we have yet more signal examples. The shrewd 
Tertollian was induced to believe in Montanus as the Pa- 
raclete promised by Christ, and, for a time, surrendered 
his strong mind to the gross delusions of that impostor 
and his two inspired women of quality. St Augustin 
remained attached to the sect of the Manichces till his 
thirtieth year; and through him has the dark infection of 
this heresy been transmitted to succeeding ages, — even 
to the tinging of the sacred waters of Catholicity with its 
stain. A history, indeed, of the errors and extravagances 
of heresyt is but too closely connected with that of the 
human mind itself, as showing what derangements even 
the soundest mtellects are exposed to by such extra vasa- 

* The anihOT of rHistmredu Gnosticisme pocs so far as to apsert 
that, " PluB on examine les opinions dcs premiers si6cles plus la Giio- 
lisy apparait comme philosophic dominante." 

t How curiously, if not always usefully, an investigation of this 
kind may be made subservient to the illustration of the Sacred text 
itself, has been shown in those elaborate researches into the history 
of Gnoflticism with which Dr. Burton has, in liis Bampton Lecture, 
enriched the learned world. ^. ^ t i 

In kraking over this laborious work, I find a remark which I have 
hazarded some pages back, p. 125, (respecting the allusion contajiicd in 
1 Tim. iii. 20. to Gnosticism,) anticipated and confirmed. 

12 
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tions of the life-blood of Faith out of those regular chao* 
iieLs in which God designed it steadily and healthily to 
How. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

l>iscoyei7, at last, of Protestantism ainong the Gnostics. — Simon Ma« 

Eus the iMitbor of Calvuiism.— Calvinistic doctrines held by tbe Va« 
intinians, Basilidians, Manichaeans, &c. 

Though I may have been tempted^ in tbe preceding 
chapters, by the curious nature of my subject, to indulge 
in somewhat more lengthened details, respecting the 
Gnostic sects, than the immediate purpose of these pages 
required, it must also, I think, have been observed that, 
in those apparently excursive inquiries, the main object 
of my pursuit has been seldom, if for an instant, forgot- 
ten. Nor, even thus far, had t any reason to complain 
of a want of success in my researches; since, as furnish- 
ing precedents for the free exercise -of that great Pro- 
testant privilege which entitles every man to interpret 
the Scriptures according to his own judgment and &ncy, 
the worthy believers in Sophia Achamoth had come up 
to the full pitch of all that my most independent tastes 
could desire. Promising, too, as all this looked, it was 
but the dawn of what I had yet to discover amon? these 
heretics. In taking tlius such independent and self-willed 
views of Scripture, they but started on a principle com- 
mon to all manner of heresies; — but I soon found that, as 
models for my purpose, their example did not stop here. 
In short, I discovered, to my great joy, that, in some of 
their leading doctrines, the Gnostics were essentially and 
radically Protestant,* 

* I can answer confidently for my young friend that at the time 
when this discovery presented itself to him, he was not, in the least 
degree, aware that the late Bishop Tomline had, in his Refutation of 
Calvinism, put forth the same curious fact ;— one of the Chapters of 
the Bishop's work being entitled as follows: " Opinions of earliest He* 
retics bearing resemblance to Calvinism.** 

TM fact, however^ of CaWlniBia ^\n% \rax «i t^^gcodacUon of th* 
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My readers, no doubt, will remember the exceeding 
joy and surprise with which, at the close of my long 
search after Protestantism in tlie first ages, I at length 
stumbled on a stanch Calvinist in the person of Simon 
Magus. ** Not by virtuous actions (said this heretic) hut 
by Grace is saUatum to be attained^ It will also, per- 
haps, be recollected that, from certain generous scruples, 
I then hesitated to take advantage of such disreputable 
authority; and, though long foreseeing that my jProtes- 
tantism must be of heretical descent, yet felt anxious, for 
the honour of all parties, that it should be of some better 
breed. To say the truth, too, I was not quite sure that 
this glimpse of genuine Calvinism might not be, after all, 
but a chiuicc sparkle, and that I shouM see nothing more 
of it On passing on, however, from the Arch-heretic to 
the numerons sects that sprung from him, I found this 
feature of the parent faithfully reproduced in all his off> 
spring ; I found that they all, in some point or other, an- 
ticipated the Reformed lights of Geneva and Wittem- 
burgh; and that if I had, at once, designated Simon Map 
gus as the fount and wellsprin^ of some of the most 
boasted of the Protestant doctrmes, I should have as- 
serted no more than it was in my power indisputably to 
prove. 

The utter depravity of man's nature, — the insufficien- 
cy, or rather nullity of good works towards salvation, — 
the power Icssness of the human will, — ^the doctrines of 
election, reprobation, and perseverance, — such are the 
great points of what is now called " Vital Christianity," 
on which I found the very spirit of the Reformation reign- 
ing throughout these sects; and could I have been con- 
tentvto receive my Protestantism at the hands of Chris- 
tians who believed in two Gods, two Saviours, and a map 
ternal Holy Ghost, I might from these Evangelical repo- 
sitories have provided myself to ray heart's content 

In each of the Gnostic sects, for instance, there was a 
distinct class of persons, wh^ alone were tiiought suffi- 
ciently spiritual to be certain of salvation, while all 

Gnostic, and other heresies is too obvious not to have struck learned 
observers, long before the time of Bishop Toralinc. The illustrious 
Dutch divine, JJndanus, in his Dialogues on the revival of ancient 
heresies, enforced ably and incontrovertibly the same point ; and by 
the celebrated scholar. Tela vi us, in the Preface prefixed by him to the 
woTkt ofEpipbaniun, it is no less strongly tm&tVadi. 
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others were considered reprobate and incapable of saving 
themselves. These chosen few the Valentinians called 
the Elect Seed^ holding that their faith did not come by 
instruction, but by nature and election. " They affirm," 
says Irenseus, ** that they themselves shall be entirely 
and completely saved, not by their own conduct, but be- 
cause they are spiritual by nature."* 

The same doctrine of Election was maintained also by 
Basilides,— coupled with that other Calvinistic doctrine 
which necessarily results from it, the slavery of the hu- 
man will : — " He tells us (says St Clement of Alexan- 
dria) that faith is not the rational consent of a mind en- 
dowed with free-will. The precepts then, both of the 
Old and New Testament are superfluous, if any one be 
saved by nature, as Valentinus maintains, and if any one 
be faithful and elect by nature, as Basilides thinks." By 
another also of these heresiarchs,- Bardesanes, it was, in 
like manner, asserted,, that man can do nothing of him- 
self; being a creature wholly without freedom, and im- 
pelled by irresistible decrees.! 

The high Calvinistic tenets of the inamissibility of 
Grace and Perseverance of the Elect were mahitained as 
resolutely by the Valentmians as by the &ynod of Dort 
itself. J " Giold," said they, " though fallen in the mire, 
is still gold, and loses nothing of its original lustre or na^ 
ture. Even so is it with the Elect; — ^let their conduct 
be what it may, they can never forfeit their high dis- 
tinctive privilege." — (Irerueus.) The natural conse- 
quences of such dangerous doctrine showed themselves 
then, as on its revival, at the Reformation. " Where- 

* Avrw( Jk fM ^lA yr^A^iMf etkka S'ul to ^va^ yrnu/uutrtMAVt uttu 
nwn*i Tf xflti ^Afreas S'oy/Aetrtiwa-n a-a^a-iff^cup. — iren, 

t In the accounts given of tbe opinions of this heretic there is some 
apparent inconsialency. Though he was the author (as we know 
from Eu8ebius)ofa work against Destiny, he is yet represented as 
having been an advocate for the doctrine of fatality. The truth seems 
to be that be considered souls as exempt from the laws of destiny, but 
looked upon all connected with bodies as under the control of fate and 
tbe stars. 

X *' Such as have once received that grace by faith can never fall 
from it finally or totally, notwithstanding the most enormous sins 
they can commit:'— Synod of Dort, Art. 5. Even the canting phraseo- 
logy of our modern Saints is manifestly derived from the same source. 
Thus, St. Justin tells usof some of these Elect persons who said Qf them* 
wolves that, " though they were ainn^ra, yet if they knew God, the Jjtt^ 
would not impute to them Bin." 
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fore," says the same writer, " those of them who arc the 
most perfect do without fear all things which are forbid- 
den." " I speak," says Clement of Alexandria, " of the 
followers of Basilides, who lead incorrect lives, as per- 
sons authorized to sin because of their perfection ;* or who 
will certainly be saved by nature, even though they sin 
now, because of an election founded in nature." 

The Manicheeans, from whom more directly was trans« 
mitted to our heretics the gloomy doctrine of the utter 
depravity of man, held also many of the other precious 
tenets that have descended with this bequest. " Mani- 
chieus asserts (says St Jerome) that his EJlect are free 
from all sin, and that they that could not sin if they would." 
The same Father says, ** Let us briefly reply to those 
slanderers who reproach us, by saying that it belongs to 
the Manicheeans to condemn the nature of man and to 
take away free-will." 

Here, then, had I, at last accomplished the discovery, 
not only of a single sect, but of whole tribes and genera- 
tions or Protestants ; — a discovery as unlooked for, and 
certainly far more authentic than that of the snug nest of 
Presbyterians, which Ledwich found out among the wilds 
of Tipperary, in the middle of the sixth century. f Could 
I have detected hut a millesimal part of this high Pro- 
testantism among the orthodox of the first ages, how my 
heart would have rejoiced ! how my conscience would 
have been soothed by the discovery ! One particle, one 
drop of such true Geneva doctrine would have sent me to 
my pillow in comfort But, no— base, indeed, was the 
resource to which I now found myself reduced ; and ac- 
cordingly, urgent as were my motives for conversion, I 
came sturdily to the resolution that, rather than exchange 
the bright, golden armour of the old Catholic Saints for 
tliis heretical brass, lackered over by modern hands, I 
would submit to the worst doom my worldly fate could 
have in store for me. 

♦ Some of thcae lects, not unworthy forerunners of the Anabaptiati, 
declared that a community of goods and of wives was the just and 
true happiness of their Elect :— *H veto-m ovo-tm xsu yviKUKeev fmyn 
*rnf Bu^tt WTi JiKeuoavfuc— -which words form the commencement of 
one of those curious Inscriptions, said to hai» teen found near Cyrene, 
nd first published by the learned RationalistrGesenius. 

tThe Culdees. 

12* 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Another search for Protcstantisni omong the orthodox as unsuccessful 
as the former.— Fathers the vary reverse of Calvinists.— Proofe.— 
At. Ignatius, St. Justin, &c.— Acknowledged by Protestanta them- 
selves. 

On returning again to the train of thought which had 
thus occupied me, and reflecting how lucky I should have 
accounted myself, could I have detected, among the or- 
^odox of the Primitive Church, any such specimens of 
Protestantism as I was here furnished with by the 
Gnostics, I could not help asking myself^ with some anx- 
iety, was I, alter all, so sure that no such specimens could 
be found 1 Juid I, in fact, sufficiently examined into the 
dogmas of the early Church to have been fully satisfied 
that no such opinions as I have been detailing were 
among them ; or could it, indeed, be possible that Sie doc- 
trines of election and reprobation, of the inefficacy of 
good works towards salvation, the slavery of the human 
will, the utter inability of man to do the will of God,— rthat 
that all these doctrines, now dignified with the nameof" vi- 
tal Christianity," so far from being sanctioned by the au- 
thority of the early lights of the Cfhurch,* are to be found 
only in the distempered dreams of those heretical sects 
against which the Church had, from the first dawn of her 
existence, to combat! 

Such were now the questions I put to myself, and, 
strange to say, unsuccessful as I had hitherto been in all 
my exploratory journeys into the region of orthodoxy, a 
last, feeble hope sprung up, that possibly, on a little far- 
ther search, I might discover that the Gnostic heretics 
had not kept all the Calvinism to themselves, but that 
some foretaste of this sour fruit was to be found also among 
the Fathers. Seldom, I will do myself the justice to say, 
has any instance occurred of a chase followed up, through 

* " What is that to ifs of the Church (says Origen) who condemn 
4hose who maintain, that there are some persona formed by nature to 
*e saved, and others formed by naiuie iopcxv?Jttr'— CJoutr, Cc&. 
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all reverses, with such unboffled ardour; — but, alas, this 
new hope was aa fiillacious as any of its predecessors. In- 
stead of finding, in the works .of the Fathers, the least 
shadow of a sanction for the horrible* notion, assumed 
alike by Gnostics and Calvinists, that a select portion of 
mankind has been singled out for salvation, while all the 
rest of the human race has been created but to be damned, 
I read in those authorized expounders of our Faith the 
very reverse of all this.^ I found in the excellent St. 
Justin the far different assurance that the se^s of the 
Divine Word are implanted equally in all men, and that 
all who have the will to obtain mercy from Grod are gift- 
ed also with the power. 

Still earlier did I read in the apostolic St. Ignatius, 
that " if anjr one be pious, he is a man of God ; but if any 
one be impious, he is a man of the Devil, being made so, 
not by nature, but by his own ivilV^ Instead of the pic- 
ture drawn of human nature by Bardesanes and Calvin, 
who describe man as a chained slave of destiny, without 
power or free-will, I saw him represented in the pages of 
these same Fathers, a free, responsible agent, endowed 
with a self-determining power towards good or ill,t and 
having eternal happiness or misery dependent on his 
choice. " I find that man (says TertuUian) was formed 
by- God with free-will, and with power over himself, ob- 
serving in him no image or likeness to God more than in 

* Tho very epithet which Calvin himself applies to his doctrine of Re* 

grobation: — "Decretum horribile fatcor." "Is it not wonderful," says 
ishopTomline, " that any one should ascribe to the Grod of all mercy 
a decree which he himself confesses to be horrible?" 

That the weapons of most modem heresies are but those of the old 
ones refurbished, is a remark which has been more than once suggest* 
ed in these pages; and, as an illustration of it, we may observe that 
the very same texts now relied upon by the Calvinists, for the support 
of their favourite doctrines of election and reprobation, were those 
referred to, for the very same purpose, by their predecessors, the Gnos- 
tics, no less than sixteen or seventeen hundred years ago. After quoting 
several of these texts, (Gal. i. 15, 16 ; Rom. i. 1 ; Jercm. i. 5; Ps. li. 5, 
xsii. 10, Iviii. 3,) St. Jerome says, '•' The Heretics who pretend that 
there are different natures, and that tlie one is saved and that the 
other perishes, maintain from these passages that no one would be 
understood to be just before he did some good, or would be hated as a 
sinner before some crime was committed, unless there were a different 
nature of those who perish and of those who are to be saved." 

t " He (St. Justin,) speaks of a self-determining power in man, 
(^ctvTt^ovcrtovy) and uses much the same kind of reasoning on the ob- 
scure subject of free-will as has been fashionable with many siuc« the 
days o{ Armm\isr^Atil?i^f9 ^tory <^(A« (Mrck^ 
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this respect The law also itself, which was 

then imposed by God, confirmed this condition of man. 
For a law would not have been imposed on a person who 
had not in his power the obedience due to the law; nor 
would transgression have been threatened with death, if 
the contempt also of the law were not placed to the ac- 
count of his free-will. 

Again, instead of depreciating, — as Simon Magus, and, 
after him, Luther and Calvin h^ve done, — ^the efficacy of 
Good Works, thus triumphantly did I find a contemporary 
of the apostles extolling their high value. ** Let us hasten 
with cheerfulness and alacrity to perform every good 

work Let us observe that all just men have 

been adorned with good works. And even the Lord him- 
self with good works, rejoiced. Having, therefore, his 
example, let us fulfil his will ; let us work the work of 
righteousness with all our strength. We must ever be 
ready in well doing; for from &cnce all things are de- 
rived." — 8t, Clement. 

But it is unnecessary to refer any farther to the nume- 
rous citations I had collected to prove that, in none of the 
Fathers of the Church, before the time of St. Augustin, 
is any trace of those Protestant doctrines, now called 
Evangelical, to be found;* but that, on the contrary, 
while Simon Magus and his followers were engen- 
dering that dark brood of fancies, which, in later ages, 
were to be again quickened into life by Calvin and 
Luther, the Catholic Church was, through the tongues 
of her great orators and teachers, asserting eloquently 
the Universality of the Redemption by Christ, the Free- 
dom of the Human Will,t the precious efficcu:y of Good 
Works and Repentance, and the ability of every Chris- 
tian to work out his salvation. It is unnecessary, I re- 
peat, to take any pains to prove this fact, as already a 
host of Protestant divines, of all schools of divinity, have 
conceded it 



* From a passage in the Institutes, (Lib. ii. c. 5, sect. 15.) it is evi> 
dent that Calvin nimselt' considered Augustin to be the only one of all 
the ancient Fathers that could be cited as favourable to his doctrine. 

t "The Soul is endowed with free-will," says Origen, "and is at li- 
berty to incline either way." To prove that " man has a ft-ee-will to 
believe or not to believe," St. Cyprian quotes Deuteronomy xxx. 19 : 
"fbave act before you life and death, blessing and cursing; thereforo 
cboose life, that thou and Ihy •eedma.yWi^ft'' 
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The liUtheran, Flacius, for instance, accuses those Fa- 
thers, who wrote soon after the Apostles, of being totally 
ignorant of man's natural corruption, and other such mys- 
teries since discovered in the Gospel ;* while the Calvin- 
ist, Milner, pretending to fipd, in the first century, some 
glimpses of his own doctrines, confesses, that, after that 
period, these evangelical truths faded away, and were by 
almost all the succeeding Fathers denied or forgotten. 
Of Irenieus and St Justin, who wrote in the second cen- 
tury, he says: — "They are silent, or nearly so, on the 
Election of Grace; and defend the Arminian notion of 
Free-will." After taxing St Clement of Alexandria 
with a similar want of vital Christianity, he thus, (with 
the arrogance so hereditarily characteristic of a sect of 
which Simon Magus, the self-constituted rival of Christ, 
was the parent,) cavalierly dismisses that learned Father : 
"On the whole, this writer, learned, laborious and inge- 
nious as he was, may seem to be far exceeded by many 
obscure and illiterate persons at this day in true scriptural 
knowledge, and in the experience of divine things." 

Well might the judicious Lardner, in noticmg some 
simUar instance of presumptuous judgment upon the Fa- 
thers, with happy irony, exclaim, — " Poor, ignorant, pri- 
mitive Christians, I wonder how they could find the way 
to heaven. They lived near the times of Christ and his 
Apostles. They highly valued and diligently read the 
Holy Scriptures, and some of them wrote Commentaries 
upon them; but yet, it seems, they knew little or nothing 
of their religion, though they embraced and professed it 
with the manifest hazSrd of all earthly good things, and 
many of them laid down their lives rather than renounce 
it Truly, we. of these times are very happy in our or- 
thodoxy ; hut I wish that we did more excel in the virtues 
which they and the Scriptures likewise, I think, recom- 
mend as the distinguishing properties of a Christian." 

♦ In the same manner Basnage, too, complains (Hist, des EgHses Bef.) 
that the ancient Christians expressed themselves " maigrcment on 
these subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Keturn to Heretica.— Find Protestantism in abundanoe.— Novatians 
Aj^noets. DonatisU, &c.— Aerius, the first Presbyterian.— Accusa* 
tions of Idolatry against the Catboitcs.— Brougtit forward by the 
Pagans, a« now by ■tbeProtestantfl.— Conclusion of the Chapter. 

I RAD now taken my last, positively last, trip into the 
old orthodox world in quest of Protestantism ; and weary 
as I was of so fruitless, so wild-goose a chase, it was 
with an ill zest I again return^ to the study of my he- 
retics, of whom I now began to be as much ashamed as 
Falstaff was of his reffimeirt;. Having imposed upon 
myself however, the task of tracing Heresy through the 
first Four Ages, I was resolved to go through with my 
work ; and the same run of good luck in finding Protes- 
tants, — if good luck it could be called to find them where 
I did not want them, — among the heterodox and schis- 
matic, still continued to attend me. Far less amusing, 
however, were these later acquaintance than my old 
Calvinist friends, the believers in Sophia Achamoth ; and, 
whatever indulgence I might have been inclined to feel 
towards Private Judgment, in her skittish moods, I now 
found that to be dull, as well as heterodox, is a sort of 
supererogation not to be tolerated. I shall content, 
therefore, myself with singling out, from the heresies (^ 
this period, a few of those which, from their peculiarly 
Anti-Catholic doctrines, may be regarded as the chief 
channels through which the elements of Protestantism 
liave been transmitted, in full Gnostic perfection, to mo- 
dem times. 

And first, to begin with tlie Novatians : — these secta- 
ries, who flourished about the middle of the third centu- 
ry, and whose founder is described by St Cyprian as "a 
deserter from the Church, a teacher of pride, and a coiv 
rupter of the truth," were nevertheless, in their way, as 
good Protestants as need be, seeing that they denied 
stoutly to the Church the power of absolving penitent 
filnnerSf refused peremptorily to acc^^^^ uv her au- 
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thority and traditions, and made their appeal^ as all 
other heretics have donei before and since, to Reason. 
The language, indeed, of St. Pacian,* in addressing one 
of these sectaries, may, with the simple substitution of 
the words placed between brackets, be applied with 
equal point by a Catholic of the present day to Protes- 
tants. 

" Who was it (he asks) that proposed this doctrine ? 
was it Moses, or Paul, or Christ? No; it was Novatian 
[Luther.] And who was he? was he a man pure and 
blameless, who had been lawfully ordained Bishop? . . . 
. . And what of all this, you will tell me; — it suffices 
that he has thus taught But when did he thus teach ? 
was it immediately ailer the passion of Christ? No; it 
was nearly three hundred [sixteen hundred] years after 
that event But did this man follow the Prophets? was 
he a prophet? did he raise the dead? did he work mira- 
cles? did he speak various tongues? for to establish a 
new Gospel he should have done some of these things.*' 
The Saint then stating explicitly the Protestant princi- 
ple upon which these heretics proceeded, " You say, we 
do not acquiesce in authority ; we make use of reason^^ 
adds, " As to myself, who nave been jaitherto satisfied 
with the authority and tradition of the Church, I will 
not now dissent from it" 

Our next sample of gpod Protestantism is found among 
the Eunomians, a branch of the Arian heresy, and in- 
fectedy y was Arius himself, with Gnosticism. The 
founder of this sect held also, with Valentinian, Basilides, 
&c., the convenient doctrine of the Perseverance of the 
Elect, maintaining that all who embraced the truth 
(meaning thereby his opinions) would never fall from a 
state of grace. Among these saving opinions the princi- 
pal was, that Christ is ryot consubstantial with the Fa- 



* Of thif writer, wbo flourished in the fourth century, Bfr. Clarke 
\8iuce»ncn ^ Eecleriastieal Literature] pronounces that he ^ was no 
law pious than eloquent ;" adding, that " there are more errors of the 
Romish Church, supported in a bolder way and with more direct evi 
denee, in this Father, than perhaps in any other of double the bulk.** 
With all these " blushing" errors ** thick upon him," how comes it, 
kt ne ask, that St. Pacian was not considered as an innovator by his 
eoafemporariefl, but, on the contrary, had the reputation of being one 
of the most acute and orthodox divines of his day 1 The solution it 
not difficult.- 
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ther.* This excellent Protestant opposed himself also to 
the old Catholic practice of paying reverence to relics, 
and invoking the intercession of Saints; calling, as St 
Jerome tells us, by the fecetious name of " Antiquarians," 
all those who attached any value to the bones and relics 
of Martyrs. 

The Agnoeta, or Ignorants (as from their peculiar 
opinion they were called,) afford another strong exam* 
pie of that sort of heir-loom of error which heretics trans- 
mit to their successors, from age to age ; — our Saviour's 
professed ignorance of the time of the day of Judgment 
(Mark, xiii. 32) on which these sectaries founded their 
cavils against his Godhead,t having also furnished to 
that large class of Protestants, called Unitarians, one of 
the most plausible arguments for their still more exten- 
sive unbelief. And such is the cycle which errors seem 
ever destined to perform, — vanishing away, from time 
to time, and then darkly reappearing. The very same 
arms with which the detractors of Christ's divinity as- 
sailed the Catholic Doctors of other times, are but again 
-furbished up by the Priestleys and Belshams against the 
Trinitarian Divines of our own. 

The sect of the Donatists, which may be accounted ra- 
ther a seism than a heresy, and which laid claim to ex- 
clusive orthodoxy for Donatist churches, — saying that 

* 'n» shrewd argument, as Cave pronounces it, by which Euno* 
miuB supported this position is as follows:— a simple Esfenoe, such 
as is the DiVine Being, cannot contain within itself two principles of 
which one is begetting and the other begot ; or,— as I take lo have 
• been his meaning, in somewhat plainer terms,— a simple Being, 
like God, cannot be at once the Begetter and the Begotten. 

t Among those texts which the dangerous ingenuity of Private 
Judgment has contrived to wrest into evidence against the Divinity 
of the Saviour, this referred to by the Agnoetie seems to have been 
Antnd by the Fathers the most difficult to unravel. Some answered 
that the Son of God meant only that he had no experimental know- 
ledge of the matter. St. Augustin endeavours to get rid of the diffi- 
culty by the very forced explanation that by not knowing, in this pas- 
sage, is meant his not making others to know. Some moro modem 
theologians have contented themselves with the very simple solution 
that " when Christ told his apostles he did not know on what day 
precisely the general judgment would take place, be very possibly did 
not give any actual attention to the circumstance.'*— J^&c«, hiat. 
T%etMg. I 3, c. 31.) The distinction of the two natures, established 
by the Council of Chalcedon, afibrds the only explanation of this and 
ol/iej- such difficulties. While as God, Christ knew an things; there 
was much of which, aa Jtfan, he may ^ sup{K)sq4 to have been igno- 
raat. 
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)d WIS in AfHca, and nai elsewhero,**— huve In 0Olhr 
aim to be medtkuied limioiiraUy in Protettant amiali 

they were the first Christianfl, I believe, Hbp eon- 
Bd upon the Catholic Church the polite tiHe of 
'hore of Babylon.** 

^e next come to a worthy precnraor of the Preebyte- 
B» Aerioa, who, having in vain tried to be appointed 
■hop himself, took his revenge by making war on all 
jopB whatsoever,* declaring that th^ had no right to 

eaperiority or jurisdiction over Iresbyters. This 
f champion of uie Kirk opposed also the Catholic 
tice of praying fi>r the dead, and denied to the Churdi 
power of instituting Fasts, saying that every one had 
ftA to choose his own time of wing. In the reason 
n by him fbr this latter claim 5t indefiendence, 
ely, that it might be thus idwwn we were no longer 
ig under the Iaw, but under Grace, may be obseiAned 
wcnrkings of that same antipathy to the Law and its 
fitp^ which has been transmitted, through a regular 
«slnQQ of heretics, fhxn.the Christiiyi Gnostics down 
ir modem Antinomians. My chief motive, however, 
vfenring to the sect of the Aerians has been for the 
I of the valuable testimony which their heresy aifiwds 
i» antifluity of the solemn Catholic rite <^ prayen 
he dead,-r4heir dissent ftom which, in the middle of 
(borth centuty, could never have drawn upon them, 
Bcinvely and'genendly, the brand of (leresyj had not 
pfactice descended to those times hallowed by an- 
t r^oUectioiUs, and sanctioned by the traditions df 
Primitive Church. . . 

he same remark will be fimnd applicable to some of 
doctrines of Yigilantius, who, thowi belongihg pro- 
y to the commencement of the Film Centaiy, m«f 
bowed as a single exceptioti to the rule I have inv- 
d up(m myself of not eztendiuff these researches b^ 
i the close of the Fourth. This heretic, who holds a 
I rank among the ProtofAasts of Protestantism, was a 



on may moit fteqnenUy be ftmiid tlw 
by wlikh iwUeii niriti litva uritatwl 
ecwnea ktiette on Mat dnUta Gtartb 
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writer of what, ia the present day, would be called snnrt 
anti-popery pamphlets, — ^laughing, with some decrree of 
humour, at the reverence paid bv Catholics to Relics, 
and at the prayers of Invocation which th^y addressed to 
their Saints. " They light up,'' says he, *• lar^ tapecf 
at mid-day, and proceed to kiss and adore a small hand* 
full of dust. It must, no doubt, be a mightv service to 
the Martyrs thus to light up a few bad candles for those 
whom the I^mb, seated upon his throne, illumlnateB 
with all the splendour of his majesty."* 

We mav here see how far from modem is the disinge' 
nuous trick of charging Catholics with being adorers of 
Relics and Images, in the very teeth of their own re- 
peated disclaimers of such idolatrv. The flat denial 
given by St Jerome to the ribald charge of Vigilantius 
was, no doubt, as little listened to by the followers of that 
heretic as are similar declarations of the Catholics of oar 
own days by the implicit readers of the lucubrations of 
the Rev. G. S, Faber and Co. — " We do not worship^" 
says the Saint, " we do not adore either the relics of 
IVfl^rtyrs, or Angels, or Cherubim, or Seraphim, — lest we 
serve the creature rather than tlie Creator, who la blessed 
for evermore. But we honour the relics of the Martyrs^ 
that our minds may be raised to Him whose Martyn 
they are. We honour them, that this honour may be re- 
ferred to Him who says, *He that receiveth you, receiveth 
me/ (Matt x. 40.") Again, he exclaims indignantly, 
"Thou madman! who ever yet adored the Martyrs 1 
who ever yet fancied that a mortal was a God V* 
. But this unfair policy of the adversaries of the Catho- 
lics is of a still more ancient date than even the times of 
St Jerome ; and, like almost every otlier point in the re- 
lative position of the two parties, may be traced back as 
far as the Apostolic age. JGven then was the same spirit 
of misrepresentation alive ; even then was the homage 
offered to the enshrined relics of an Ignatius or a Poly- 
carp denounced by scoffers at the Faith as being an idola- 
trous transfer of that worship to the creature which be- 

* In his answer to Vipfilsntius Bt. Jerome says—'* The Bishop of 
Borne, then does wronc, m ofiering sacrifice to God over th6 vtBen* 
bJe bones of those dead men Paul and Peter,— accordinf to you, but 
FiJe ifiurt,— and in regarding the tomba of tbise Saints as altars.** 
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longs only to the Creator. That this was the case, in 
the instance of Polycarp, appears by a Letter from the 
Church of Smjrma, of which he was Bishop, giving to 
the Faithful an account of all the circumstances of his 
martyrdom. " It was suggested," say they, " that we 
would desert our crucified Master and begin to worship 
Polycarp. Foolish men! who know not that we can 
never desert Christ, who died for the salvation of all 
men, nor worship any other. Him we adore as the Son 
of God ; but we show deserved respect to the Martyrs, 
as his disciples and followers. The Centurion, therefore, 
caused the body to be burnt We then gathered his 
bones, more precious than pearls and more tried than 
gold, and buried them. In this place, God willing, we 
will meet and celebrate with joy and gladness the birth- 
day of his Martyr, as well in memory of those who have 
been crowned before, as by his example to prepare and 
strengthen others for the combat" — Euseb. Hist, EC' 
des, L 4, c. 15. 

Thus it is, as I have already observed, that the rela- 
tive position of the two parties, — the Catholic Church on 
one side, and the protesters against her doctrine on tho 
other, — has been, from the first, and through all ages, 
virtually the same; the old truths remaining still un- 
changed, and the old errors, like oflen detected delin- 
qneuts, reappearing again and again, under other names, 
so that, in fact, the Calvinism, Antinomianism, &c. of 
modem times, are little else than aliases of the Gnosti- 
cism and Manicheism of times past. 

Still more evident might this remarkable fact be made 
to appear by a yet farther inquiry into the history of past 
hereeies; but, I have already sufficiently tried my read- 
er's patience on this subject Enough too has, perhaps, 
been said to show what fantastic gambols the various and 
ever-teeming spawn of Heresy have, at all times, played 
around the venerable ark of the Church in her majestic 
navigation through the great Deep of Ages ;— while in 
vain attempting to sully or perplex her path, shoal afler 
shoal of tJiese monsters have descended into darkness, 
leaving the one, bright, buoyant Refuge of the Faithful 
to pursue unharmed, to tlie end of time, her Saving way. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Brief raeipital«ti«i.—8eeret oat, at IwL— Lore aflktr.— Wmlki Hr tte 
river.—** Koowiof the Lord.*'— CupU and CalviB. 

I HAD now closed my wn search after Protestantism 
through the first ages; and the whole process and results 
of my inquiij may, in a veiy few sentences, he recapitii- 
lated. As Protestants profess to have restored Christi- 
anity to its primitive purity, it was but natural to expect 
that among primitive Christians I should find the best 
Protestants. Accordingly, betaking myself as has been 
seen, to the Apostolical era of the Church, I continued 
my search fix>m thence downwards, through those four 
first ages which, like the steps of Jacob's fiidder nearest 
heaven, may be said to have caught most directly and 
fireshly upon them the efiusions oi divine light And 
what, after all, were the firuits of this most anxious and 
conscientious search 1 where, let me ask, through that 
whole pure period, did I find one single Prot^tant — 
where even the smallest germ of anti-Catholic doctrine 1 
Was it in the Good Wor& and Weekly Fasting of Bar- 
nabas and Hermas, or in the Corporal Presence and 
change of the elements maintained by St. Ignatius and 
St Justin ? Was it in the reverence paid by the former 
to the oral Traditions of the Church, or the veneration 
in which his ashes and those of Pdycarp were held by 
the Christians who immediately succeeded them 1 Tm. 
St Irenaeus speak in the spirit of Protestantism when he 
claimed for the See <^ Rome *' Superior Headdiip^ over 
all other Churches, <»r when he pronounced the oblation 
of the bodv and blood on the altar to be the Sacrifice of 
the New Law ? — But it is needless to go again, however 
cursorily, through all the stages of that evidence; which 
must have proved, I think, to even the least candid read- 
er, that there is not a single one of those doctrines or ob- 
servances, now rejected by the Protestants, as Popish, 
that was not prdessed and practised, on the joint authori* 
tyofthe Scnptures and Tradition, by the whole Church 
of Christ, through the first fowi ^^e^ 
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e thus I fbimd Catholicity— or, if you will, Po- 
Linong the orthodox of those times, among whom, 
DDg whom alone, was it that I found the doctrines 
estantism? Let the shade of Simon Magus, that 
ther of Calvinism, stand forth and answer ; — ^bring 
)harnaites, with their presumptuous questioning 
w our Lord could give us his flesh to eat ; — let 
)6tic believers in. the marriage and progeny of the 
rhost bring forward their doctrines of Election, 
trance. Immutable Decrees, &c. ; — ^let the Mani- 
come and assert the utter depravity of human na- 
3 the utter slavery of the human will ; — bid the 
, and Marcionites produce their bodiless and blood- 
charist; — call Novatian, Aerius, Vigilantius and 
5, to protest against Tradition, Prayers for the 
nvocation of Saints, and Reverence of Relics ; — 
hort, the entire rabble of heretics and schismatics, 
iiring that time, sprung up in successive array 
the Church, come and club their respective quo- 
irror towards the work, and, I shall answer for it, 
omplete body of Protestant doctrine may be there- 
)mpiled as might have saved the Reformers of 
t)erg and Geneva the whole trouble of their mi»- 

, then, being the view I had taken of this most 
nt matter, — a view adopted, after much delibera- 
d with very sincere reluctance, — it will natarally ■ 
Inded that, however imperative might have been 
ives for turning Protestant, I had now abandoned 
ghts of undergoing fio retrograde a metamorphosis, 
lous, however, as it may well appear, this was br 
OS the case. On the contrary, I felt myself stiU 
m, as by the haitd of destiny ; and with a sort of 
&Sl feeling like that of persons standing upon the 
' a precipice, so lon^ had I now been gazing into 
:y gulf of Protestantism, that it was with difficulty, 
, I should bo able to forbear the leap, 
this brings me, at last, to the explanation which I 
) long promised my readers, respecting the rao- 
(^hich independently of those mentioned at the 
Qceraent of this work, impelled me to smother, as 
ly in my poWer, all religious scruples, and to re- 
-even should I find the features of Frot^^i^VL^^asL 

\7S^ 
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not auk aa would stand the light of day,— to embrace 
her in the dark. Though foreeeeing that my change of 
fiuth would be, in a spiritual sense, infinitely for the 
worse, I yet tried to persuade myself that it was, after 
all, but fair, that, having siifiered so much in tiie service 
of a good religion, I should now trjr to recompense my- 
self by a little of that prosperity which I saw attached to 
the profession of a bad one. in short, my voyage wai^ 
like that of Jason, after a Golden Fleece; nor was there 
wanting, as will appear from the fidlowing narrative, a 
fair M^ea to assist me to the acquisition of it 

The house in which my father resided, on his own 

small estate, in the county of ^ was situated in the 

aeighbourhoodof part of the property of Lord * * *, one 
of our most considerable absentees, whose agent, a sort 
of second-hand- Lord himself, was left to manage all the 
concerns of those immense possessions, as thragh they 
were entirely his own. About two miles from the house 
where we lived, lay the residence of this agent, and a 
close intimacy had, for a long time, subsisted between 
the two fiunilies; — that of the agent consisting but of 
himself and a rather elderly maiden sister, whose fiite it 
was, as will be seen, to have considerable influence over 
my destinies, spiritual as well as temporal. The lady 
aim her brother were, it need hardly be said, ProtestaDts, 
the noble owner of the property being of that class of or- 
thodox; persons who would have thought it unsafe to brinff 
any rohgion in contact with their pounds, shillings, and 
penoe^-nvo only Protestantism. 

It waa a fbeouent boast with Miss * * that her fitmily 
had been all of this dominant faiUi since the time of the 
Relonsation; though by some of the older neighbours, it 
was, indeed, hinted, tmit this Protestantism of hers, if 
hereditary, had been, for some generations, to their know- 
ledge, in at least a latent state. That it had again broken 
out, however, in Miss * *, in the most decided flmn, was 
allowed by all ; — ^her case being of that species called the 
Evanf^elical, or VitaL 

This spinster had early expressed a warm interest in 

my salvation, and haviuff, like all persons of her school, 

a strong taste for proselvtism, would frequently propose 

to me a walk, along the banks of the river, for the chari- 

ubU purpo9^ of conversing with me upon religious sub- 
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K: jects, aod teaching me, as she expressed it, to *' know the 
fe: Lord" as intimately as she did. What with phrases, in- 
tt deedf such as I have just quoted, and the exceeding pride 
\h she at all times took in talking of her brother's noble pa- 
ne tron, the word " Lord,'' in one shape or the other, was 
D^ hardly ever out of her mouth, — producing equivoques oc- 
i : casionally, between the spiritual and the temporal, which, 
•s tboogh diverting, it would not be quite reverential to 
» mention. 

Whether, in these ef&rts &r my conversion, the lady 
had, originally, any farther view than merely to gratify that 
love of interference, which in Saints is so active, I will 
not pretend to determine. But it was not long before I 
perceived that feelings of another description had a good 
deal mixed themselves with her anxiety for my spiritual 
welfare ; nor could I help observing that, in proportion as 
J approached the marriageable time of life, and as she 
herself receded from it, a more tender tone of interest be- 
gan to diffuse itself through her manner ;— our walks be- 
came, through her management, more frequent and pro- 
longed ; and even her religious discourses came to be so 
''rosed over" with sentiment, that never before were 
Cupid and Calvin so undistinguishable from each other. 

Thoogh it was impossible, as I have already said, to be 
blind to what all this indicated, there were yet circum- 
stances, setting aside the lady*s advantage in years, which 
Vendered me incredulous as to her havmg the least no- 
tion of a matriax)nial union between us. To become the 
wife of a Papist, I had frequently heard her declare, 
would be, on her part, such an act of base and wilful de- 
generacy as might well make her Protestant ancestors 
start from their graves with indignation ; — in addition to 
which, having, as was generally believed, no fortune, ex- 
cept what her brother, out of his bounty, might be dis- 
posed to give her, it seemed the most improbable thing 
m the world that she should run the risk of incurring his 
displeasure by forming an alliance, in other respects so 
injudicious, with one so ill off in worldly means as my- 
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CHAPTER XXXI. ^ 

Rector of Banymndragget.— New form of sborel.— Tender aeene in the »,^ 
■hm bbery.— Moment of bewilderment.— Catholic Emancipation Bill . ^ 
carried.--Corre«pondence wilb Miss * *. '^ 

Thus stood my views of the matter, when, during a '^ 
visit of a few days to my &mily, there occurred a circum- ^ 
stance which removed all doubts, as to our hir neigh- ^ 
hour's object, and opened a vista into the future which at s< 
once dazzled and perplexed me. I have already, in the • 
preceding volume, made my readers acquainted with ano* ^ 
ther of my fitther's neighbours, the rich Rector of Bally- ^ 
mudragget — So closely, indeed, from my very infancy, ^ 
was the fi^re of this portly personage connected with * 
all my notions concerning matters of religion, that were '^■ 
I now to be blessed with visions as beatific as thoee of ''- 
St Teresa herself, the corpulent shadow of this Rector 
would be sure to bustle across the light o£ my dreams. 

His vast Importance in our neighbourhood, — his eter- 
nal tithes, of which I had no other notion, as a child, than 
that they were a peculiar sort of delicacy on which Rec- 
tors liv^ — his awful hat, which used to be seen moving, 
like a meteor, along our roads, afl^ighting the poor and 
exacting homage from the rich, — the select fewness of 
tlie auditory to whom he all but soliloquized his Sunday 
discourses, — every thing, in short, connected with him 
concurred to give me a strange and confused notion of 
the religion of which he was minister, and to make me 
look up to him as a sort of Grand Lama enahrined at Bal- 
lymudragget As I grew older, I came, of course, to un- 
derstand the matter more clearly, and to know lliat, imder 
the mock title of Minister of the Gcepel, the old gentle- 
man was but the fortunate holder of a good ainecure of 
some 2000Z. per ann., to which the &ther of the present 
Lord * * had, some twenty years back, appointed him. 

At the period of my visit, just alluded to, the Rev. 
Gentleman was rather dangerously ill, and, except a« a 
mBtter of gossipping conversation, the circumstance'; 
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cited but little interest in the neighbourhood. A cha4ige 
of hat, was, indeed, all that most persons speculated on, 
in the event of his death, and it was generally acknow- 
ledged that, as a variety, some new form of shovel would 
be acceptable. If rumour, however, was to be credited, 
our snug neighbour, the agent, had a far more substantial 
interest in the good Hector's demise ; the present Lord 
having, it was said, promised, on succeeding to the title, 
that the next presentation to the living should be at his 
agent*8 disposaL 

How far this rumour was founded, I had never even 
taken the trouble of asking ; but, one memorable morn- 
ing, when a report. It appeared, had got abroad, that the 
old Rector was so much worse as to 1^ given over by his 
physicians, Miss * * proposed to me a walk to the Par- 
sonage House to make inquiries. On our arrival at the 
door, we were admitted, and while the servant took up 
our meadage, my companion and I sauntered through the 
trellised conservatory which opened from the Rector^s 
well-furnished study into the neat lawn and shrubberies 
by which his mansion was surrounded. Having never be- 
fore seen the place by daylight, I happened to ejaculate, 
as we walked along, "What luxury! what comfort!*^ 
when my fair companion, as if unable to contain her feel- 
ings any longer, turned to me with a look of the most 
languishing tenderness, and, laying her hand gently upon 
my arm, said, /* How should you like to be the master of 
such a residence 1" 

It was impossible to misunderstand her ; — the look, the 
tone of voice, the question itself spoke volumes. I saw 
the power of presentation in her eyes ; felt the soft pres- 
sure of induction in her hand; and was already, in the 
prospective dream of my &ncy, her husband and a Rec- 
tor! That chasm which, but a few seconds before, had 
seemed to yawn between Popery and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, was now, by a sudden bound of my imagination, 
cleared without difficulty, and, had not our conversation 
been' providentially interrupted, I was on the point, I 
fear, of committing myself to some engagement of which, 
both as man and as Christian, I should have repented. 

To the significance of the few broken sentences, which, 
in this short interval, fell from her, I should in no respect 
do justice by merely repeating them. Btte(«A t.\v^^ v{^\q> 
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tlitgr conveyed smnmaiily to me the important intelli- !^ 
ffence, that her brother, through whose recommendatioD ^ 
me next incumbent waa to be appointed, had placed the ^ 
benefice at her sole disposal, as a marriage portion, with ^ 
whomsoever she might find ready and worthy to share it *■ 
with her ; — that to her selection of me, as the happy oc- ^ 
cupant of both these blessings, my unlucky religion wu >=■ 
the whole and sole obstacle, and that it depended but ) 
upon myself, should the Rector die to-morrow, to embrace ^ 
Protestantism, and her, and Ballymudragget together! B 
Though dazzled at first by this prospect, Qiere n^ded, I * 
must say, but a mementos reflection to restore my mind « 
to the balance it had been on the point of losing. Put- \ '■ 
ting the religious part of the question wholly out of con- - 
sideration, I saw instantly what a mark of dishonour must ^ 
ibr ever attach to my name, if, in the apparently hopelen s 
state of the Cathohe prospects, at that moment, I should ^ 
desert the fallen faith of my fathers, and for bo glaring & a 
bribe. ^ 

From the task of explaining all this to the lady herself, 
the speedy recovery of the old Rector saved me ; — but 
that unlucky scene m his shrubbery had given an entirely 
new character to our intercourse. The bewilderment 
into which she had seen me thrown by her few pregnant 
sentences was interpreted by her in the sense most fa- 
vourable to her own wishes ; and, without expressly re- 
turning to the subject, there was in all our intercourse, ''■ 
from that moment, an evident impression, on her part, of 
a sort of tender understanding between us,— an impres- 
sion, which, partly from an nabitual unwillingness to 
give pain, and partly, perhaps, from a little vanity in this 
my first conquest, I took no pains to remove. 

In about two or three months after this period, the 
Emancipation Bill was carried ; and of some of the effects 
which that great event produced upon my mind, the 
reader has been already told. During the time I was em- 
ployed in pursuing my course of sacred studies, I found 
myself unable to afford an opportunity of paying a visit 
to home; and my intercourse, therefore, with my fair 
converter was, unluckily for me, confined solely, to let- 
ters. I call this mode of communication, in my instance, 
unlucky, because the object addressed being out of sight i 
and at a distance, my imagmaticxv >n^\^^ fc^e to invest | 
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li all sorts of a^ecable attributes, without havki^ 
ires brought disturbingly to the test of reality, or 
8 weakened — perhaps, broken— by the idol's voice 
sence. The consequence was, that my fair cor- 
ent still more and more brightened upon my ima- 
1, the longer she continued absent from my sight; 
3roportion as I forgot what she really was, I be- 
nt the more deeply enamoured of what I &ncied 
)e. How far the prospect of a rich rectory, with 
», ffreat and small, might have had a share in pro- 
and nurturing up this dream of sentiment, I must 
> others to conjecture. That such rectorial reali- 
y have helped to give substance to the vision, I 
)t entirely deny ; but still in imagination, the re- 
s not the less tender and sentimental ; and, could 
been well secured against the casualty of ever 
eeing, or speaking with the lady of my love, there 
aying to what extraordinary lengths of time and 
my passion might have persevered. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

*■ knowledge of the Fathers.— Translation of her Albam from 
si I, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory, St. J«rome.— Tender love- 
Qrom St. Basil. 

UGH I had not yet mustered up sufficient coura^fe 
e Miss * * acquainted with the result c^my searches 
Protestantism, she knew, and, of course, duly appre- 
thc efforts I was making to render myself worthy 
hand. Not that tliis evangelical lady's learning 
ed so far back as to give her the least notion of the 
ICO of any such persons as the Fathers; — ^her read- 
ying chiefly lain in such New-Liffht paths as the 
elical Magazine and Morning Watch, where au- 
es such as ttie Rev. E. Irving, and the reputed Eli- 
•• Louis Way,* would be sure to carry the day tri* 

I honour, which this pions gentleman has now for some time 
« of being looked upon as no leaa ap«i«oii«^Vta:aiaAMVsKK.«t« 
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uini^ntly ftgaiost all the St JustiDB and St AmbroBes o^ 
antiquity. She was, however, courteous enough to give 
ine credit for having adopted the most ef^tucQ mode of 
Protestantizing myself; and only hinted, now and theiTf 
affectionately, that she thought me a long tune about it 

By way of keeping her in good humour, as well witk 
the Fathers as with myself, I occasionally traniEAated into 
verse some of the many florid passages which occur in 
these writers, and laid them, in donble homage, at once, 
of poetry and piety, at her feet With these naif tender, 
half saintly strains, the lady was, as may hp supposed, in- 
expressibly delighted. To the task of copying them out, 
her most delicate crow-quiQs were devoted; and it wtf 
the first time, I dare swear, in the annals of gallantry, 
that the names of St Basil, St Gregory, and St Jerome ; 
wore fitted to shine forth in the pages of a morocco-co* 
vered Album. 

The pathetic remonstrance addressed by St Basil to a 
Fallen Virgin, (of which F^nMon has said, *^On ne peat 
vien voir de plus Eloquent,**) abounds with passages to 
which, though in the form of prose, such poetry as the 
following docs but inadequate justice. 

ST. BASIL TO A FALLEN VIRGIN. 

Remember now that virgin choir * 
Who loved thee, lost one> aa thou art, 

was attributed also, I find, by some eectaries of the last centuiy, to a 
devout Captain of dragoons, whom tbey sinitled out, I kaow not why, 
for the same mysterious distinction. In a similar manner, the Seek- 
ers, by whom St. John, the ApoaMe, is expected back a^rain upoa ttaith, 4 
gave out, some time airo. that he was actually arrived and liviof re- ^ 
tired in the County of Suffolk. See Honori Reggi de StatM FTrfrti* 
BrUamtiem. 

* In a note on the words, ** Ad Cliristi contendit attaria," in the 

Treatise of St. Ambrose De Mysteriis, there is a descriptioa given, by 

the Benedictine Editor, of some of the forms usual, in the time of that 

Vather, on the admission of the young neophytes into the aanetnary, 

to receive the sacrament. In describing their procession flrom the bap* 

tistery to the altar, bearing each a lifthted taper in his hand, .as is the 

manner of the Catholic Church, to this day, he makes mention also ef 

•the young maidens who had lately been professed and who likewise 

formed a part of this innocent train:— Si que puellae virgiqitatem in \ 

>aacbatio fssto easent profbssie, ipsa; etiam intei hos innoeantes i 

iladucebantur." 

' 2bom wbQ have been taught to eonaider Nuns as among the 

Uoiu of modern Popery, will see, from a\\ XV^«, that such dedicatioa of 
young virglna to Ood was custcnaciarv in VVve Vi\%Vv Titvd'^Vai'} ^'^^ttte 
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Before the woild's profane dedre 
Had warm'd thine eye and cfaillM thy heart 

Recall their looks, so brightly calm. 

Around the Hghted shrine at even,* 
When, mingling in the vesper psalm. 

Thy spirit seem'd to sigh for heav'n« 

Remember, too, the tranquil sleep. 

That o'er thy lonely pillow stole. 
While thou hast pray'd that God would keep 

From every liarm thy virgin soul. 

Where is it now — that innocent 

And happy time, where is it gone ? 
These light repasts, where young Content 

And Temperance stood smiling on^ 

The maiden step, the seemly dress, , 

In which thou went'st along, so meek; 
The blu^ that, at a look, or less, 

Came o'er the paleness of thy cheek$ 

Alas! alas! that paleness too,f 

That bloodless purity of brow. 
More touching than the rosiest hue 

On Beauty *s cheek — ^where is it now? 

From one of the Homilies of SL Chryeostom, who, it is 
known, particularly distinguished himself by his severe 
strictures on the gay dresses of the Constantinopolitan 
ladies,} the following specimen of his style of rebuke, on 
such sabjects, is selected: — 

Christian Charch. Even the runaway nun whom Luther married might 
haf« found some precedent for her etu^^tub in thoae good old times, as 
«« read, in one of St. Jerome's EpisUes (xciii.) of an attempt to carry 
off a nun from a convent. 
* 8t. Basil represents the virgins as dancing round the altar :— 

Such sacred dances, in imitation of.tiiOse of the Hebrews, were per- 
mitted, on great festivals, among tH|e^«a^y Christians, and the Bishops 
and dignified Clergy (as we are told hy Soaliger) used to Join in them, 
t My young friend's translation here falls short, I must say, of the 
Iwaaty of the original :— n;^50T»? K<ti vaoik tu^i^outt ;^ct^iiOYigoF wh 

1 One of the persecutions raised against him was headed, we are 
ton, by three widows, who could not forgive (says Gibbon) a preacher 
who npvoached their afibctation of concealing, by the omanenta q{ 
tjM^ age and uflijiMs." 

14 
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Why come ye to the place of pnrer, 
Whik jewels in your btaided hair r 
And wherefore b the House of God 
By f^tterine feet profanely trod, 
A^ if, vain things, ye came to keep 
Some festival, and not to weep? 
Oh! prostrate weep befcM% that Lord 

Of earth and heavenit of life and death. 
Who blights the feirest with a word. 

And blights the mightiest with a bveathf 



-'tis not thus in proud array 
Such sinful souls should dare to pray.* 
Vunly to ang^r'd Heaven ye raise 
Luxurious hands where diamonds blazcf 
And she who comes in 'broider'd veil 
To weep her fruity, sHB is fiiuL 

The nine Homilj^ also fbrnisfaed me with rather a cc^ 
rious paasage, showing how just were this Saint's notiona 
of female teauty, and how independent of the aid of or- 
nament was its natural power, in his eyes. 

*< Behold," thou sajr'st, <'my gown is plain^ 
My sandals are of texture rude; 
Is this like one whose heart is vain? 
Like one who dresses to be woo'd?" 

Deceive not thus^ young maid, thy heart,f 

For &T more ofl in an^e gown 
Doth Beauty play the teimit^s part. 

Than in brocades of ncn renown; 

And homeMest gaxb hath cit been found, 
When typed and moulded to the 8hape,t 

To deal such shafts of mischief round 
As wisest men can scarce escape. 

* Ti MMfAUt ffBitfT»y; WK %r*tn <reu/T«c uuftwowTit *rA o'^hjuulta 

ou yt^ ^v9o^^;m fw ieut^tnurctv A/. — HonUL ^ in 1 

Ep, ad Tim. 

''tftM fijpMijHttQ jLagwingiy Uie v^fw^Om^ «( % w«U fitted gown. 
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Poetical as was, in general, the prose style of the 
greater number of the Fathers, St Gregory of Nazian- 
zum was, I believe, the only one among those of the four 
first centuries, who wrote actual Poems ; and of these I 
extracted and translated a considerable portion for the 
album of ray fair friend. The following, however,* in 
which the Saint Poet somewhat unconscioasly requires, 
that both the eyes and lips of his young virgins should be 
notionless, is the only specimen from his works with 
vhich I shall here trouble the reader. 

Let not those eyes, whose light forbids 
All love unh^y, ever learn to stiay« 

But safe witliin tliy snowy lids 

Like timid virgins in their chambers, stay,f 
Keeping their brightness to themselves all day. • 

Let not those lips by man be won 

To breathe a thought that warms thy guileless breast^ 
But, like May-buds that fear the sun. 

Shut up in rosy silence, ever rest,— 

Silence, that speaks the midden's sweet thoughts best 

Prom a letter of St Jerome, in praise of the young 
ridow, Blesilla, — one of those patterns of female holiness, 
lioee gems of sanctity, who formed what Prudentius calls 
the necklace of the Church,*' — the following passage is 
Biaphrased:* 

• From hif *Tro^wuci ITtf^dweK, or Pireoepts to Virgins. 

t Tbere is a pun bere iratbtr implied than expressed, wbich the fol- 
iwing passage from St. Chrysostom will explain:— Kogs ff'^M-dQ^u/i- 

Ml fltiroMtxiiTvei, ovtm xau « n-et^^og ^t^fJUtfH'-^BmU. 77, de Pani- 

7U. ** The eye is called «tf^s (a young girl,) in order that, as the for- 
ler is curtained up by two eyelids, as la a bedcbamber, even so may 
le maiden herself remain." 

* The whole passage is so much more eloquent «nd viforous in the 
riginal, that I must, in justice, give it bere :— " Dum spiritus nos re- 
st artus, dum vite bujus fruimur commeatu, spondeo, promitto, pol- 
Beor, illam mea resonabit lingua, ilii mei dedicabantur laborea, iUi 
idabit ingenium. Nulla erit pagina, que non Blesillam-rescMMk; quo- 
laque sermonis nostri monumenta pervenerint, ilia cum meis cnmis- 
Ills peregrinabitur. Hanc mea mente defixam legent virgines, vidue, 
atmelii, sacerdotes, et breve vi tee spatium etern&memona€ony[».B^ 
bit ..... . nunqaam in meis moritara eat Uluna.** 



f 
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She flleepa anM>iig the pore and blest, 

Bui here, upon her tomb, I swear. 
That, while a spirit thrills this breas^ 

Her worth shall be remember'd there. 

My tongue shall never hope to chann» 

Unless it breathes Blesilla's name; 
My fancy ne'er shall shine so warm. 

As when it lights Blealla's &me. 

On her, where'er my pages fly. 

My pages still shall life confer. 
And eveiy vnae and brilliant eye 

That studies me shall weep for her; 

For her the widow's tears shall fiJl, 

In sympathy of wedded love; 
And her shall holy maidens call 

The brightest of their saints above. 

Througbout all time, the priest^ the sage. 
The cloister'd nun, the henmt hoaiy, * 

Shall read, and reading bless the page 
That wafts Blealla's name to giory* 

One more versified extract from a Treatise of St Basil, 
and I shall then have done with Miss '^ * 's saintly Albuin. 
^ warm a tribute to the beauties and allurements of wo- 
man, firom a pen so snxe as that of the eloquent Bishop 
of Ceesarea, may well be found startling ; and the trans- 
lation, I must say, in point of ardour, does but faint jus- 
tioe to the original. In fairness, however, it should be 
premised, that the authenticity of the work from which 
this extract is taken has been questioned, and that, among 
others, the Saint's learned biqgr&pher, Hermant» doobts 
its genuineness. 

There shines an all-pervading grace, 
A charm, Effused through every part 

Of perfect woman's form and face. 
That steals, like light, into man's heart. 

Her look is to his eyes a beam 

Of loveliness that never sets ; 
^er voice is to his ear a dream 

Of inelo4y it ne'er forgeta; 
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Alike in motion or repos^ / jkf 

Awake or slumbering, sure to win, .'^ ' 

Her form, a vase transparent, shows 
The spirit's light enshrined within. 

Nor charming only when she talks,* 

Her veiy silence speaks and shines; 
Love gilds her pathway when she wdks^ 

And lights her couch when she reeling 

Let her, in short, do what she will, 
'Tis something for which man moat woo hee; 

So powerful is that magnet still 
Which draws all souls and senses to hec 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



mlties of my present poeitioa.— Lord Farnham*8 Proteiitantf.— 
illinaaloe Christians. — Pious letter firom Bfiss * *. — Suggests thatf 
oald go to Germany.— Resolution to take ber adviee. 



position in which Tnow fbond myself was not a 
e embarrassing. By this unlucky correspondence, in 
ch I had been, for some months, engaged, and which 
eing, on my side a mere indulgence of fancy, at the 
It possible cost of reality or feeling, — might have gone 
has, under the fostering influence of ab^nce, fi>r ever, 
id not only deluded my mature friend, Miss * *, into 
fond certamty that I was in love with her, but had even, 
lint of fine sentences, which, ^ like chariot-wheels, 
lied as they ran," brought myself, in some slight de- 
e, to indulge in the same delusion. While between 
lady and me, too, this ideal approximation was taking 

h/ft{^9ua-At Sy, rnv ivcva-ttv xAret rw 0t^^t9os twrns puvtwtf ii^* 

yAftuu. — JDevera Vvrgtnitaie. 

14* 
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place, that unlucky Protestantism which was to ^nrm the 
indispensable basis of our union, seemed farther off from 
me than ever ; and had a vacancy occurred in the Rec- 
tory of Bally mudragget, at this moment, the unprovided 
state in which it would have found me, in the important 
article of religion, would have been perplexing in the ex- 
treme. 

In addition to the repugnance I could not but feel to 
the adoption of a new creed, from the conviction forced 
upon me, at every step of my inquiries upon the subject, 
that in the Catholic Church alone was to be found genuine 
Christianity, there had been also a ridicule, at tSs time, 
brought upon all conversions to Protestantism, by the 
utter failure of a late saintly &rce, called the Second 
Irish Reformation, to which, in no possible circumstances, 
could I have had the courage to expose myself The 
wretched absurdity of that last effort of Protestant As- 
cendency, — the parade made about a few scores of hungry 
Papists, who consented to become Protestants on the 
same terms on which Mungo consents to tell truth, 
" What you give me, MassaT' — and, finally, the uncere- 
monious speed with which all these Ballmasloe Chris- 
tians* relapsed, laughing in their sleeves, into Popery and 
Idolatry, — the whole of this grave farce will long be re- 
membered, to the signalization of my Lord Farnham^s 
wisdom, and the no less honour and glory of the Reverend 
wise-acres of the British Critic, who sounded the ramV 
horns of triumph in his pious Lordship^s rear. 

To the fear of, by any chance, being mistaken for one 
of Lord Famham*s Protestants, I was myself, perhaps, 
more peculiarly alive, from a consciousness, but too well 
founded, alas ! that, between the poor wretched who ex- 
changed their faith for " the Friday's bacon," and myself, 
who was about to barter it for the rich rectory of RiUy- 
mudragget, the amount o£ the bribe constituted the whde 

* They who are amused with such foolerv cannot cTo better than 
turn to the numliersof the British Critic for that iwriod (towards the 
latter end of 1827,) where they may trace the whole ludicrous course 
of this New Light muinmenr from the first triumphant announcements 
of the advance of '* the Reformation " through the benighted regions 
of Baliinasloe, Loughrt-a and Ahascrah, till, "coming in contact," as 
these gentlemen express it, " with the darkness of the land in Sligo," 

its evangelical light began to wax fkiuter and fainter, and at last, in 

the aptly -named district of Ki\munimeT^,ex^\Te<l'x 
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and sole diifcrence. Feeling, however, that I was bound, 
in courtesy^, to communicate to my fair correspondent 
some little insight into the real state of my mind, on the 
subject, I ventured to intimate to her, in one of my letters, 
that the impression left on my mind by the perusal of tlie 
Fathers was, I grieved to say, not quite so fiivourable to 
the cause of Protestantism as, in her zeal for my speedy 
conversion, she might desire ; and that a yet farther course 
of time and study would be requisite, before those scruples 
which I entertained, as to the adoption of a new faith, 
could be removed. 

The lady's answer to this was in her accustomed tex- 
tuary style. Afler declaring pathetically that she had, 
as I could well conceive, '* tvearied the Lord with her 
words,'* (Malachi, ii. 17,) in my behalf, and assuring me 
of her unceasing anxiety, night and day, to pluck that 
"dear firebrand " (as she tenderly and scripturally called 
my soul) out of the fire, she proceeded to say that, from 
the very first, she had felt serious apprehensions that in 
seeking " the word of the Holy One " (Isa. v. 24) among 
the FaSiers, I was but trying to " gather grapes of thorns, 
and figs of thistles " (Matt viL 16.) The only acquain- 
tance she herself had ever formed among the Fathers 
was at the table, as she reminded me, of my own fiunily, 
where it had been her fortune, on more than one occasion, 
to meet the Reverend Father O'Toole and Father 
M^lioughlin ; and the less, in her opinion, that was said of 
ttich fathers of the Church, the better. 

After a little more of this display of learning, respect- 
ing the Fathers, Miss * * continued to say that, were she 
to speak her own desire, on the subject, it would be, that 
I should, for a time, " separate from that filthincss of the 
heathen " (Ezra, vi. 21) with which my family connexions 
would, as long as I tarried in the land, be sure to compass 
me; and sorely as it would afiSUct her, even for a brief 
space, to lose me, yet so anxious was she that " the soul 
of her turtle (meaning me) should not be delivered unto 
the wicked" (Psalm Ixxiv. 19) — so strong was her desire 
to "cause mine iniquity to pass from me and clothe me with 
a change of raiment " (Zech. iii. 4,) that until the arrival 
of that happy moment when we were to ** cleave one to 
another " (Daniel, ii. 43,) she counselled earnestly that 1 
rijould betake myself unto some " laud of w^tv^toRsa" 
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(Pnlm cxliiL 10)— even the land of Luther, or of the 
imincMrtal Calvin,— and there, out <^ the reach of the 
•* Mother of Harlots " (Rev. xvii. 5) continae to «* nourish 
myself up in the words of faith and of good doctrine " (1 
Tim. iv. 6,) 80 as to become worthy, at last, of that ^ &X 
portion " (Hah. L 16) which was in store for me, and 
which should be ** rendered double unto me, as unto the 
prisoners of hope" (Zech. x. 12,)— namely, herself and 
ballymudrag^et 

In a postscript to this piece of scriptural patch-work, the 
fair writer added that, in the event of mv going abroad, 
she meant to commission me to procure ror her a copy of 
that edifying book, Luther's Table Talk;* and would, at 
the same time, recommend to me, for my own particular 
edification, a pious foreign work, called Pastor Fido,t 
written by one Guarini, and accounted, as she understood, 
one of the b^st possible manuals for the instruction of 
young Protestant divines in those duties which, as faith- 
ful Pastors, they were to perform towards their flocks. 

Whatever may be thought of this last learned sugges- 
tion,, the project hinted to me by my fair converter of a 
visit to the land of Luther, — ^the birth-place of the Re- 
formation, — the boasted well-spring of the thousand and 
one streams of ProtestantisBi, — ^fla^cd like a ray of new- 
born light across my fancy, "To Germany! — yes^ to 
Germany will I assuredly go," exclaimed I, once more 
striding Protestantly through my two-pair-stair chamber, 
and marvelling that so compendious a mode of attaining 
my object had never before occurred to me. In the ex- 
citement of the vague hope that now opened upon me, 
added to the exhilarating prospect of foreigif travel and 

* Tbi I " edifying book ** of Luther cantaini the eonvermtioni of the 
Jovial Reformer over bis cups, as reported by Rebeastok, one of hia 
most attached disciples, and published, after his death, with cruel 
kindness by his friends. Great eflbrts were, of course, made to dis- 
credit the authenticity of this work,— but without success. The seakraf 
Dutch divine, Voet, allowed its genuineness, and even the Reformer's 
partial historian, Seckendorf, could do no more than lament the im- 
prudence of the friends who published it. The ribaldry, in<!teed, with 
which this book, in its original state, abounded, might well awaken, 
in those who were solicitous about the Refommr's fome, deep regret at 
its publication. 

t In this mistake respecting the Pastor Fido the lady was not 
singular; for, already had the poet Guarini, from the same misap- 

prebenaion, been placed in the rank of eccleiiastical writers by Aubert 

Je Mite.-^e Querellet Zitterolres, Tm, i. 
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tdv«itur3, the whole coarse of my late studies was, at 
once^ lost sight of and forgotten. Fathers, Ck)unoil8, 
Primitive Church, all recedS into the hack ground, and 
ah-eady did I hegin, in tiie true pride of a Reformed 
spirit, to persuade . myself that every thing which had 
passed during the first fifteen hundred years of Chris- 
tianity was but an idle dream, and that not till the year 
of our Lord 1530* did the Gospel of our Lord come purely 
and evangelically into operation* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Tbe Apoctolie antiquitir of the Catbolie doetiinet allowed by Pro- 
testants tbemselves.— Proofii :— from the writings of the Reformers, 
Lother, Ifelanetbon, &c.— from later Protestants, Casaubon , Scaliger, 
Ac— flrom Bocinus and Gibbon. 

In the fit of delirium which, at the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter, I have described, I was, in fitct, but jump- 
Xto a conclusion into which all thinking Protestants 
have examined fidrly into the history of primitive 
Christianity, and yet are satisfied with their own religion, 
most deliberately have settled. By their manual, the 
Book of Homilies, they are informed that, more than eight 
hundred years previously to the Reformation, the whole of 
Christendom lay drowned in all the darkness of Popery; 
and a fiir inquiry into the writers of the early Church 
most have convinced them that the same religion which 
existed during the eight hundred years specified in the 
Homilies had also flourished through all the preceding 
centuries, up to the first birth-hour of the Church. They 
have, therefore, no other alternative left them than the 
conclusion to which, in my delirium, I came, — that, until 
the year of our Lord 1530, the Gospel of our Lord had 

* The year in which the Augsburg Confession of Faith was drawn 
Qp ly Lather and Melancthon. 
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never been trnly promulgated; and that, according^f, bit 
Church, that only visible Church of Christ on eaith, to 
which God himself so solemnly declared, ^ Lo, I am with 
you alway to the end of time," had yet been sufiered ly 
him, for a space of more than fifteen hundred yeans, to lie 
drowned as the Homily tells us, in '* abominaUe idolar 
try," — ^the vice " most detested of God and most damna- 
ble to man !" 

The position, indeed, which it has been my chief aim 
to establish in these pages, — namely, that the doctrine8 
and observances taught by the Catholics of the first ages 
were the same as those professed and practised by the 
Catholics of the present, — has long, I find, by aH dis- 
passionate inquirers, even among Protestants themaelvee^ 
been virtually, uid, in most instances, expressly acknow- 
ledged ; and had this important admission been somewhat 
earlier known to me, it might have Gq[)ared both my readers 
and myself the infliction of some heavy reading. 

It is true, that at the period of the Reformation, and fat 
some time after, when it was naturally an object with 
those who originated such violent changes to invest them, 
as far as they could, with some sembmnce of authcmty, 
both the ingenuity and the efllrontery of the innovators 
were exert^ to press the sanction of ue ancient Fathers 
into the service of their new enterprise. But the avowals 
of some of the most eminent among the Reformers tiiem- 
flelves showed how conscious they were of the hoUowness 
of their pretensions to such authority. The deep con* 
cem with which the considerate and conscientious Me- 
lancthon viewed each successive deviation from the an- 
cient standard of the Faith is frequently and with much 
earnestness expressed in some of his letters. Thus, in a 
letter cited by Hospinian, he says — ^" It is not safe thus 
to depart from the general opinion of the ancient Church;"* 
and, in another place, " it is, in my judgment, great rash- 
ness thus to spread abroad doctrines without consulting 
the Primitive Church."t 

From Luther*8 own confessions, it is well known how 
long and anxiously he struggled to get over the testi- 

* " N«que verd tutum est Acommuni sententia veteris Ecclesie dig- 
(Cedere." 

V tMeoqaidem Judicio magna est temerUas dogmata oerere iiiooa» 
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monies, in favour of the Real Presence, which he (oiShi 
both in the text of Scripture and in the writings of the 
FaUiers ; and with what exceeding reluctance he, at liist, 
retained a doctrine which it would have been so decidedly^ 
as he felt, for the interests pf his cause to repudiate, in 
a letter to his followers at Strasbourg, he declares the 
pleasure which it would af^rd him, could they suggest 
to his mind some good grounds for denying the Real 
Presence, as nothing could be of more service to him in 
his designs against the Papacy.'*' 

80 admitt^ is this struggle of Luther's conscience^ 
ppon the subject of the Eucharist, that Bayle deduces from 
it an ingenious argument in favour of toleration, on the 
ground that the most erroneous opinions may, as in this 
ease, be the result of the most sincere and anxious seareb 
after truth. " Whcrdoes not know," says Bayle, "that 
Luther was passionately desirous not to believe in the 
Real Presence, persuading himself that so long as he 
should continue in that belief, he would thereby be de- 
prived oi one great advantage towards the object he had 
in view of destroying Popery. His wishes, however^ 
though founded upon what he believed to be strongly his 
interest, were unavailing. He was not able, though en- 
ieavouring with all his might, to discover that figurative 
lense which to us is so visible, in the words of Christ, 
* This is my body."t 

With little less throes of conscience did another Re- 
braver, (Ecolampadius, succeed in surmounting the testi- 
nonies of the ancient Fathers, on the same point ; nor 
ma it till he had made up his mind to renounce their au- 
iiority altogether, — " semotd hominum auctoritate,"J — 
hat he could bring himself to adopt the Sacramentarian 
loctrine. 

Were we to collect, indeed, the different Catholic doc- 
trines of which some one or other of the Reformers them- 
lehres acknowledged the antiquity, we sliould find almost 
the whole of their own new system of belief surrendered 
by them in detail. Thus the antiquity of the doctrine of 
I'Ora^ral Presence was maintained by Luther against 



* Epist. adArrentin. 

t aipplemeiu du CommoUaire PhUosophiquCt (EuvrUt Tom. 2. 

I Lavater. 
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Calvin and Zwingli;^ and Melancthon even expressed 
himself respecting that mystery " in the very strongest 
terms (says Mosuiem's Commentator) that the Roman 
Catholics use to express the monstrous doctrine of Tran- 
subfitantiation ; adoptmg tiiose remarkable words of Theo- 
phylact, ' the bread was not a figure only, but was truly 
changed into flesh.' " 

The Centuriators of Magdeburgh admit, reluctantly and 
angrily, the antiquity of the Sacrificial Offering. Prayers 
for the Dead were acknowledged by Calvin to have been 
an ancient and pious usage :t and the Lutherans not only 
conceded this pomt in the Defence of the Ccoifession of 
Augsburg, but professed their dissent, in the same docu- 
ment, from the opinion of the heretic Aerius, who main- 
tained, in the fourth century, that Prliyers for the Dead 
were useless. 

While Calvin rejected this usage, which he yet allow- 
ed to be of high antiquity, he, on the other hand, con- 
fessed, or rather boasted, tiiat his system of Election and 
Grace was wholly unknown to all the FalJiers of the fbar 
first centuries;! and Melancthon, with all his reverence 
for the authority of the early Church, could yet, — ^hurried 
away, like the rest, by a factious spirit of R^jrm,— -adopt 
ncw-&ngled doctrines such as that of Imputed Justice, 
wholly unknown, as he himself allowed, to the ancient 
Christians.} 

By Luther the use of Images and of the sign of the 
Cro86,|| as well as Confession and the Sacrament of Abso- 



* This did not, of coune, escape the observation of some amoag their 
own followers. For instance, Dudith fwho is said to have endcdms own 
course in Socinianism) thas aslcs of Beza, in one of his letters to hioau 
" On what dogma do those who have declared war against the Pope 
agree among themselves? If you take the trouble to look over all the 
articles, firom the first to the last, you will not find one that is not ad- 
mitted by some, and condemned by others." 

I Vetustis ecclesise scriptoribus pium esse visum sufiiragari proMor- 
tois. 

^ InsHt. Ztft.3. c 2.— By Gomarus and other such followera of Calvin 
it IS even admitted that the doctrines of their master, as explained by 
tbem, are not to be found in the Gospel. 

§ See one of his Letters. (lAi. 3. JSp. 126.) in which he acknowledfes 
that he could find nothing like this doctrine among the Fathers. 

II '* The Fatlier of the Reformation, Luther, (gays De Starck) wrote, 
that, on getting out of bed in the morning, one ougbt to sign oneself 
with the Holy Cross." 

A learned and famous Lutheran, Gerhard, has even so far racked 
liia witB in defence of thia Bi(a, a«to ^io4\ic« \hft following strained 
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rere retained; while Melancthon, Bucer, and 
^h authoriticB of the Reformation, acknowledged 
quity and importance of the Supremacy of the 
See. The proofs of this latter concession are nu- 

Thus Melancthon says : — " There is no dispute 
uperiority of the Pope, and the authority of bi- 
he Pope, as well as they, may keep this authori- 
^in, " The monarchy of the Pope would also 
te much to preserve the unity of doctrine among 

nations ; if other points could be settled, we 
xm agree respecting the supremacy of the Pope.* 
30, who was invited to England by Cranmer, to 
forming the Anglican Church, writes thus strong- 
5 same point : — " We confess that, in the opinion 
ncient Fathers, the Roman Church did hold the 
, having the Chair of Peter, and that her bishops 
en accounted his successors."! But the most 
testimony on this point, because wrung from 
he confusion he saw around him, is that of the 
r Capito: — "The authority of the clergy (he 
a letter to Farel) is entirely abolished. AH is 

I is ^ing to ruin God now makes me 

t it IS to be a Pastor, and what mischief wc have 

for its use :— " The patriarch Jacob, layinff his bands upoa 
OBMy Epbraim and Manaaseh, croas'Wise, rormed, as it were, 
vA so admonished tbem concerning tbe croti of Christ.**— 
y. 71 4. ds Baptism. 

td Bel.— TtuM opinion of MelanetboB is thus referred to by 
ions Grotius, who was himself a strong advocate for the 
r the Roman See, as the only means of peterving unity in 
I Church of Christ. " Ideo optat (Grotius) ut ea divulsio que 
»u8ffi divulsionis tollantur. Inter eas causas non est Fri- 
iscopi Romani, secundum Canones, ilitente Melancthone, 
.^iniatura etiam necessarium putat ad retinendam unita« 
th Grotius, too, may be associated, as another authority in 
the Primacy of Rome, the no less illustrious name of tbe 
r Leibnitz. See his Sffstema TheoUtrieum. 
more recent Protestant writer timn any here referred to, — 
Senkenberg, Professor of Law in the Universities of Gotten- 
lesen, and Aulic Counsellor, tc, under the Emperor Fran- 
find the following strong opinion on the same subject: — 
t that there should be a system of government among Chris- 
it is right that there should be a head to preside over it ; 
3lse can be more qualified for this oifice than the Vicar of 
Bt, the representative of the Blessed Peter through an uuin- 
Bucccssiou." MUhod. Jurispru4, 4, dc Ubtrtate JEcciesia 

'4 Cane. 

15 
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done to the Church fay the rash judgment, the inconsido' 
fate vehemence with which we rejected Uie l*ope.^* 

At a somewhat later period, we find the learned Pro- 
testant, Casaubon, lamenting over those deviations from ' 
the ancient kith into which the violence of the Refbrma' 
tion was, he saw, betraying its followers. In writins' to 
his friend Uittembogardt, who bad, in a conference held 
between them, endeavoured to i^Iieve his mind from 
some apprehensions on this head, he says: — ^'•Why 
should I concesd from you that this so great departure 
fh)m the fkith of the ancient Church not a little disturbs 
mc?^'t — and, in the same letter, after remarking that, on 
the subject of the Sacraments, Luther differed from the 
ancients, Zuinglius from Luther, Calvin from both, and 
others from Cuvin, he adds, *' If we go on in this way^ 
what will at last be the end of it?'*| By Scaliger, too, 
another eminent scholar, and a mature convert to Fro- 
testantism^ it is, without reserve, admitted that, on the 
important subject of the Lord's Supper, we should is 
vam endeavour to prove the Reform^ Doctrine from the 
Fathers.} 

While these and a number of other such enlightened 
Protestants have thus candidly acknowledged, — what, 
indeed, only the party-spirit of sectarianism could deny, 
that the weight of ancient authority is all on the side of 
the Church of Rome, the Socinians, who, from bemg in- 
dependent of such tLOthonty themselves, ooold the better, 
of course, aflS)rd to be candid on the st^ject, have in ge- 
neral been found to agree in the same unportant admis- 
sion. In the well-known controversy respecting the Eu- 
charist between Sroalcras and Franzius, the Raoovian 
Cr gave up freely to his Lutheran antagonist all the 
ers of the fourth century, as stanch Transubstan- 
tiationists. And Socinus himself declared that, if the 
Fathers are to be made umpires between the disputants^ 
the Church of Rome cannot &il to win an easy triumph. 

It is by those, indeed, who are not in communicm with 



t Mene quid diasimulem hec tanta divenitas & fide veterif EcdesiiB^ 
Hon parum turbat ? 

t Si sic pergimus, quis tandem erit ezitus? 

§ Non est quod coucmur ex JPatribus buiic articulem deaonBttutf 
th Cma&. ScaUgvnuM* 
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ilther of the contending parties, that the question bc- 
ween them has the best chance of being disinterestedly 
lecided ; and, on this principle, the testimony of Gibbon 
nay be tlirown into the same scale with that of Sicinus, 
—the infidel, no less than the heresiarch, having pro- 
bised his inability ** to withstand the weight of historical 
evidence, that, within the first four or five centuries of 
[Christianity, most of the leading doctrines of Popery 
ffeie already introduced, in theory and practice.***" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

F'reiieta Calv\nisiB.—Tbe Fatben held in eonteapC by the Enflish 
Calvinists.— Policy of the Church of BnglaodDivlDM.— Biihop JeweL 
—Dr. Waterland. 

Sons Strenuous effi>rts were, it is known, made by the 
Prench Calvinist, Claude, to prove that, on the subject of 
IheEucfaarist, the Fathers of the first ages were in perfect 
iccordance with the doctrine of the Reformed Church-f 
Far the greater number, however, of Calvinists, both of 
i^Vuice and England, held the authority of these venera- 
ble teachers in the most sovereign contempt| " Rely- 

* Potthmtous MmuffrSm 

t Hie uUer fltilure, notwithstanding Hb learning and ability, of the 
French controvertist, Claude, — particularly in hii unlucky appeal to 
(he Baatem Churches against the doctrine of transubstantiation, — 
Mk a dear field, on this subject, to M. Arnaud and his brother cbam- 
piona. 

I One of the sources of Calvin's contempt for the Fathers is to be 
fcvnd, perhaps, in his igrnorance of them : — " Calvin (says I^ngerue) 
iToit lu 8. Augustin et S. Thomas ; mais il n'avoit pas lu tea autrea 
Wies." 

In a satire against the Calvinists, by Bishop Womack, called " Tho 
Examination of Tilenus," the propensity of that sect to depreciate the 
Fatherais thus ridiculed from tlie lips of one of the Examiners:— 
"The man hath a competent measure of your ordinary, unsanctified 
learning. But you may see he hath studied the Ancient Fathers, more 
than our modern divines, such as Mr. Calvin and Mr. Perkins. And, 
Uas! they [the Ancient rathersj threw away their enjoyments,— and 
Jieir lives, too, some of them,— for they knew not what. They under* 
itood little or nothing of the Divine Decrees, or the power of grace 
md godliness : this great light was reserved for the |)onour of a(tec^ 
%es.** 
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ing,*' says the Protestant Casaubon, '' on the authority ^ 
and reputation of one individual (Calvin) who was truly - 
a very great man, though not free from liability to er- 
ror, these persons cannot endure the bare mention of the - 
names of Uiose Holy Fathers whose most felicitous 8e^ 
vices the immortal Grod was pleased formerly to empby: i 

but whom these writers wish to represent as 

half heathens, unskUled in the Scriptures, silly, fixiliBhy ' 
stupid and impious persons. It is on this account they 
attack the errors of the Papists in such a manner as very 1 
frequently to inflict, through their tides^ a mortal toowid 
on the ancient Church.''^ 

The same contempt for the early Fathers, as authori- 
ties in doctrine, prevailed, at the same period, among 
the high Calvinistic party in England ; and the fbllowing 
passage from a work of the famous Archbishop Bancroft, 
(his " Survey of the pretended Holy Bigciplme,**) will 
fliiow the leugths to which this feeling of slight towards 
the ChoTch^B Ancients was carried : — ** In a certain col- 
lege in Cambridge when it happeneth that, m their dis- 
putations, the authority eidier of St Angofidnoi or of St 
Ambrose, or of St Jerome, or of any other of the andenl 
Fathers, nay, the whole consent of them all together is 
alleged ; it is rejected with very great disdain ; as, * What 
tell you me of St Augustine, St Ambrose, or of the rest? 
I rejrard them not a rush.' ** 

^ While thus the Calvinists of England, in the true spi- 
rit of their master, made light of and even disdained the 
authority of the Fathers, a far different course of policy 
led the Hi^h-Church Divines, not only to profess the 
highest feehngs of reverence for those writers, but to en- 
deavour to extort, by all means, from their pages some 
sanction for their own Protestant doctrines. With that 
sort of rash vapouring which was to be expected from 
the craven spu-it he had already displayed. Bishop Jewel 
went so far as to challen^ publicly, all the Catholics in 
the world to produce a single clear testimony fh>m the 
writing of the Fathers in support of any of those tenets 
on which the Protestants differed from them.t But the 

I 

* Letter to Daniel Heinsius, 1610. 

t The passage of the Paul's Cross sermon in which this rash cfaal- 

leage ia enounced, may be considered, in one respect, valuable, inas- 

much 08 it acknowledges most tuWy i\» auWiox'vV^ of that concurrent 
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KSt of this abeard vaunt was, as the Bi£ihop*8 bio« 
. Humphrey, confesses, to "give scope to tlie Pa- 
nd do injury to the cause it was meant to benefit 
long" period, however, did this effort, on the part 
!hurch of England divines, to enlist antiquity on 
of their schism, continue, with more or less zeal, 
rricd on ; and upon all occasions do we find them 
g, with the utmost reverence, to the Fathers, — 
laving, at the same time, the avowal of the ever 
yhillingworih before their eyes, that it was the 
in which he himself remarked between the doc- 
f the Fathers and those of Protestantism that 
xne of his leading motives for embracing the Ro- 
th; or, as he himself states his reason, " Because 
fine of the Church of Rome is conformable^ and 
nne tf Protestants contrary to the doctrine of the 
, hy the confession of Protestants themselves.^ 
been thought by some that this professed defe- 
* the divines of that period for the authority of 
whose every page breathes rebuke to Protestant- 
be accounted finr by the evident leaning towardi 
wluch the reigns of the two first Stuarts be- 
■Jid there is no doubt that this circumstance, 
d with the aid derived from the testimony of the 
, in those contests respecting Church government 
\ they were engaged with die Puritans, had con- 
e share in moving the I^gh-Church divines to 
3rwise so anomalous a coalition. But there was, 
)ther cause, of at least equal importance, to whieh 
ore in the policy of the Church of £2ngland is to 
ned. 

e before remarked that those Fathers who upheld 
'enuously the doctrine of Transubstantiation, (as 
every omer doctrine classed nnder the head of Po- 
3rs,) were also those who most distinguished them- 
)y maintaining the dogma of the Trinity in its 

aith.— concurrent with, and mustrative of the written Word 
which the Catholics derive from their old Doctors and Coud- 
from the traditions and examples of the early dinrs of their 
Thus begins the challenee of the Bishop :— " If any man 
■e able to prove any of these articles, by any one clear or 
ise or sentence, either of the Scriptures or of the old Doctors, 
y old General Council, or by any example of tlw Primitive 
&«. &c. 

15* 
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purest, most amply developed, and "bright, consum- 
mate" form. To secure the aid of such witnesses, at a 
time when the spirit of Anti-Trinitarianism was abroad, 
in defence of a mystery, which the Reformation itself 
had spared, but which seemed in danger of falling before 
some of its progeay, was thought to be an acquisition well 
worth some sacrifice of sincerity ; and, for the sake of pro- 
fiting thus by the testimony of the Fathers on one c^ the 
few doctrines common to both parties, the Protestant di- 
vines either wilfully shut their eyes to the wide diversity, 
on other points, between them, or else endeavoured to 
evade these differences bv glosses and explanations, of 
whose utter futility and deceptiveness it is impossible 
that they should not themselves have been aware. 

Of this very intelligible course c^ policy we find a 
striking exemplification in the labours of one of the meet 
eminent of these divines, Dr. Waterland. Hence was it, 
that, in his exceeding zeal for the triumph of Trinitarian- 
ism, he was induced to uphold, with so high a hand, the 
authority oi the Fathers, — denominating Uie Three first 
centuries " the golden age of the Church,'* and even in- 
clining, for the honour and glory of his idpl, Athanasias, to 
extend that laudator? distinction so lar down as the 
Fourth.* Hence, ratner than risk the consequences of 
the impolitic admission that allies so useful to the cause 
of orthodoxy, on (me great point of Christianity, were, on 
every other, no better than unreformed Papists, he thought 
himself bound to endeavour to prove that, on the equfdly 
vital doctrine of the Eucharist, the opinions held by these 
ancient teachers were no less in accordance with those 
maintained by the divines of the Established Church. ' 

The work, in which the learned Doctor .has attempted 
this task I have already had occasion to refer to, and diall 
here only add that, for vague and forced interpretation, 
for unavailing struggles against the stream of testimony, 
and the betrayal of conscious weakness under an assumed 
^ aspect of strength, it is, considering the acknowledged 
talents and erudition of the writer, unexampled, perhaps, 
in the whole annals of theological controversy. 

* Whiston, on the other hand, whose controversial interest drew 
him in quite an opposite direction, makes the power of performinf 
miracles stop at Athanasius, giving, as his reason, that " the forgeries 
of Athanasius, by their prevalence in the Church, provoked God to 
withdraw bit miraculous powers I" 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



led reverence of the English divines for the Fatberi anmaslted. 
Wbitby'8 attack on tbe Fatbers: followed by Middleton.— 
- Cbristians proved by Middleton to have been Papista.— Be- 
ma. — ^Departure for Hamburgh. 

(rag not possible that such a system of evasion and 
try as I have, in the last chapter, described shoald 
ried on much longer ; and the first great breach 
in it was by the honest, however mistaken, Dr. 
>y, in his work " concerning the interpretation of 
ure after the manner of uie Fathers." In this 
tation, which the translator of Mosheim* repre- 
as " the forerunner of the many remarkable at- 
j that were afterwards made to deliver the right of 
5 judgment, in matters of religion, from me re- 
Is of human authority,''^ the evidence of the Fa- 
m points of faith, is set aside with a degree of un- 
Dnious freedom, which even the advocate for the 
>f private judgment, just cited, allows to have been 
i and unsafe. 

, rash as it was, this assault by Whitby was but 
rerunner of outbreaks still rasher. The same 
d which had produced a Jewel and a Waterland 
ire, in the natural course of reaction, to produce 
Middleton. Impatient of such hollow pretennons 

I Qsnal consequenoeta of gnch bold tpeeulations were. Indeed, - 
fied in the case of Whitby himeelf, who, in a posthomous . 
ntitled, " the Last Thoughts of Dr. Whitby,'* thus expresses 
respecting the Trinity :— ** An exact scrutiny into things doth 
oduoe conviction that those things which we once judged to 
were, after amove diligent inquiry into tbe truth, fonndto be 
and truly I am not ashamed to say, this is my case. For 
wrote my Commentaries on the New Testament, I went on 
itily, I own) in the common beaten road of other reputed or- 
divines, conceiving that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
nplex notion, were one and the same God, by virtue of the 
idividual essence communicated Arom the Father. This con- 
otion, I am now fully convinced, by the arigaments 1 have 
lere, and in the second part of my reply to Dr. Waterland, to 
Dg impossible and full of gross absurdities and contradictions.* 
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to the sanction of antiquity, nor much scrupling, in hii 
attacks upon what he deemed to he Superstition, how 
far Religion herself might be endangered by the onset, 
this divme brushed away boldly all that film of mock 
reverence which his brethren had been so long weaving 
round the memory of the Fathers, and at once held up 
these ancient teachers not only as Papists, in doctrine, 
but, (his main object being, at all risks, to villUy Roman 
Catiiolicism,*) as Papists of the most superstitious and 
drivelling description. 

In utter defiance, too, of the deducticMis which might 
be drawn firom such a theory, Middleton hesitated not to 
reverse the ordinary view of the subject, and by aasert* 
ing the first ages of the Church to have been the lea^ 
pure, risked, heedless of all consequence8,f the startling 
conclusion, that the fountain of the Christian's fidth was 
most corrupt near its source. In this reckless paradox, 
however, was conveyed an undesi^ed tribute to the an- 
tiquity of the Catholic Church; smce identifying, as he 
did, all superstition and error with Popery, it is plain 
t^t, in pronouncing the hM> ages of Christianity to have 
been the least pure, he had no other meaning in big 
mind than that they were the tnost Popish. 

"» This object be by no means scrupled to avow. ** Whereas Pofrish 
Christianity (he says) which possesses much the lar^t share of tha 
Christian world tooula be undone tU onee if the authority of the Primi- 
tive Fathers and primitive miracles should be rejected ia common by 
all Christians.** — Remark* on Obeenatunu^ ice. Vol. 2. 

t Some of those consequences are thus signiftcantty shadowed oat 
hy one of his opponents :— Tlie author must either renounce his argU' 
ment or the Gospel.— Those who believe the Fathers of the second and 
third centuries to be more credulous than those of the fourth, may 
Ikttcy the Apostles, to have been the most credulous of them all. — ^If 
the world were so credulous immediately after the Apostles, it will not 
be easy to comprehend how it should have been much less so in the 
Apostles' times :— the author*8 charge, indeed, stops with the Fathers, 
but his arguments do not stop there ; for if tbe Fathers can be proved 
^ to have been forgers of lies, the consequences may go a great way.** 

A friend and correspondent of Middleton, the Archdeacon of Car* 
lisle, seems to have been fully as little aware, or as reckless, of the 
obvious consequences of depreciating these early teachers as was 
Middleton himself. *' Christianity (says this wise divine) was in its 
infancy, at most in its childhood, when these men wrote, and, there* 
fore, it is no wonder that they spake as children, that they understood 
as children, that they thought as children." In another place, tbe 
Archdeacon, under an evident feeling of impatience at the testimony 
which the Fathers bear to the truth of what are called Popish doe< 
trines, exclaims— r" Ijet me not be censured, though I should be so 
bold as to say, that we should have understood tte Scriptures Biucli 
better, if W9 had aot bad tht writings of the Fathers r* 
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^ unreservedly, indeed, Dr. Middleton let out the 
of that inconvenient fact, which it had been so long 
icy of his brother divines to keep veiled in the back- 
, — namely, that primitive Christianity was neither 
lor less than moidem Popery, — will appear from 
temarks of his upon a Catechism professing to be 
rotestant, and giving an account of the chief arti- 
>f belief of the early Church : — " We may now see 
^s) from a clear deduction of fiicts and circum- 
i, as they are set forth in this piece, how directly 
'hority of the Primitive Fathers tends to lead us 
e Church of Rome; we see it ascribing a supreme 
dependent power to the Church, asserting that 
Sacraments, a propitiatory sacrifice of Christ's 
od blood, both for the living and the dead ; Prayers 
Dead, to procure some reUef and improvement of 
intermediate state; Exorcisms, Chrisms, C<Hi8e- 
Oil, Sign of the Cross, Penances, Confessions to a 
Absolutions, Relics of Saints, &c. &c*' 
i rash sally from the sanctuary,*" whatever mis- 
it may have otherwise occasioned, by giving the 
as it were from the church-top, to all sceptics and 
i for a general assault on the earliest witnesses of 
iristian faith was, in one respect, at least, produc- 
good ]^ putting to shame all that pretended defe- 
to the Fathers which it had b^en so long the po- 
' the Divines of the Church of England to adq>t. 
manifest obiect m this was to produce an impres- 
mong all who knew no better, that those ancient 
rs of Christianity lent a sanction to the Reformed 
les. By the imprudence of Middleton, however, 
Lstrument of delusion was rendered' powerless in 
lands ;t for, however calumnious and false were, on 

tar. Middleton (says the Norrisian Professor, Hey,) does not 
ftill fEir short of Mr. Hume on Miracles.'* 

he following passage from one of the Lectures of Dr. Hey, we 
motives of both the parties, in these two opposite views of the 
inretty foirly stated :— " Those who defend tbe pretensions of 
lers do it through fear^ lest, if they should appear indefensible, 
le of Christianity should suffer by the condemnation of its early 
tors. Those who accuse the Fathers of superstition, weak- 
r falsehood, consider what indelible disgrace they shall bring 
)pery by showing the impurity of th$ 8imrc$ from loAteA all tit 
Mshing doctrines have taken their ris§." 
respect to the accusations, here mentioned, against the Fa* 
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most points, his representations of the Fathers, he had, at 
least, abundantly succeeded in showing that they were, 
in fiuth and practice, any thing but Protestants; and that, 
therefore, to refer to them as authorities for Protestant 
doctrines was a deception which, once well exposed, was 
not likely to be often,' or with any success, repeated. 

Accordingly, we have seen that, from that period, — 
with the excepticm now and then of a Daubeny, or a Fa- 
ber, who still resort to the old battered armoury for wea- 
pons, — ^the Church of England divines have, for a most 
prudent reserve, left the Fathers, as auxiliaries, undis- 
turbed on their shelves: and the few departures fVom this 
■afe policy* into which they have been tempted must 
serve, more and more, to confirm them in the advised- 
Bess of their rule. The late Bishop Tomline, for instance, 
in calling in the aid of the Fathers against the Cal- 
vinists, only showed how totally misapplied and peri- 
lous was their alliance in such a cause ;--the very same 
testimonies which he thus brings to bear agahist the te- 
nets of modern Calvinism being no less fatally efficient 
against the doctrines of the first Reformers, as well aa 

then, of" superatition, weakness, &c** they are the same that have, 
for centuries, been brought forward airainst the reliffion which floriea 
in having followed them ; and the best answer to all sueh attacks on 
the early teachers of Christianity is to be found in those wise and sar> 
castic words which I have once before quoted A'om Lardner : — ** Poor 
ignorant Primitive Christians, I wonder how they could find the way 
toheaven. TSUy Uved near the Umt$ of Christ mnd his JSpostles, 71k«jf 
highly valued and diligently read the Holy Scriptures^ and same ti tAem 
«broe0 CemrMtdaries ufvn them; but yet it seems they knew Uttle or nothing 

tf their religion/ lYuly, we of these times are very happy in 

our orthodoxy.'* 

* The two very interesting works of Bishop Kaye, relating to St. 
Jnstin and Tertullian, are hardly to be accounted exceptions to the 
i^stem of policy here noticed, as this accomplished scholar has ap* 
proached his subject far more in the spirit of a Dilettante than a di* 
vine, and treated the Fathers very much as he might the classics of a 
barbarous age, making their works subservient to the illustration of 
the peculiar customs and opinions of their times. How eooUy his 
lordship deals with some matters of opinion and evidence whi(», in 
the days of 'the chivalry of controversy, would have made a thousand 
folios leap firom their shelves, will appear by the following specimen. 
Referring to the opinions of Tertullian respecting the Eucharist, the 
Bishop sajrs that this Father ** speaks of * feeding on the fatness of the 
Lord's body, that is, on the Eucharist,* and * of our flesh feeding on the 
body and blood of Christ, in order that our soul may be fiittened of 
God.* Tiiese are, it must be allowed, (adds the Bishop,) strong ez> 
pressions.** Strong, indeed !— though farpnng, as his lordf^hip ought to 
know, but one of a countless host of such proofs, that Tertullian's docr 
trine of** feeding on the Lord's body.*' really and cornoroj^ilv, w^s t|M 
/miiremtl bcliofoftt^ «arly CbiitUanCtiwicW* 
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igainst the predominant spirit of the articles of his own 
Uhurch** 

I have now satisfactorily, I trust, — though far more at 
ength than I had, at starting, anticipated,— Hsucceeded in 
»9t&lishing the very material position which I had laid 
lown, namely, that the antiquity claimed hy the Catho- 
ics for the doctrines of their Church, or, in other words, 
he identity which they maintain exists between their 
system of belief and that which the first teachers (^Chris- 
janity promulgated, has been long, by Protestants them- 
telves, reluctantly, but still most effectively, admitted. 

On finding thus remarkably corroborate the coocln- 
lion to which I myself had come, that what is now called 
Popery was, in fact, the whole and sole &ith of the pri- 
neval Christians, I know not whether the prevalent feei- 
ng in my mind was that of triumph or mortification. In 
he first place, had these important concessions been 
iomewhat earlier known to me, I might have been spared 
dl those pains of parturition which the first volume of this 
ivork so unnecessarily cost me ; — my situation now being 
iomething like that of the famous Cardinal Sfondrata, of 
H^hose book on Predestination it was said, ^* que s'il avoit 
3ommenc6 son ouvrage par la seconde partie, il se seroit 
epargne la peine de composer le premilre.'* In the se- 
:»)nd place, I had, I confess, flattered myself, as do the 
self-taught in all lines of study, that the results which I 
bad thus lighted upon were of my own peculiar and ex- 
clusive finding out The discovery, therefore, that so 
many others had arrived at exactly the same point before 
Die, gave to my task a degree of triteness for which I was 
by no means prepared, and not a little dimmed, in my 
eyes, the glory of my research and scholarship. 

On a review of the whole, however, the effect of all 
these inquiries upon my mind was still farther to stimu- 
late me to the prosecution of the pursuit in which I had 

• M Tbe Evangelical Clergy (sayi the Bisliop*8 able opponent, Mr. 
Bcott) do not contend that our Articles, Liturgy, &c., are in every tit- 
tle exactly coincident with tbe sentimenu of Calvin ; but that they eon- 
UAn,, in a more unexceptionable form, aU tialL thep deem teeetOialin kit 
ieetftuB.'* 

Dr. Madaine, too, (the translator of ]Vfo8heim)say8 of the Ultra-Cal- 
rinist proceedings or tbe Synod of Dort, " Its decisions, in point of 
ioetrine, were looked upon by many, and not without reason, as 
igreeable to the tenor of the Book of ArtideB ettabUtbed by law tB 
Lbe Church of England/' 
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engaged; my strong persuasion being that there mustf 
iJler all, be something more in the nature of the Protes- 
tant Church, than I was yet aware of, to enable her to 
hold her ground, even so Icmg as a constituent portion of 
tiie Christian world, notwitb^tanding her thus acknow- 
ledged defection from most of the doctrines of the early 
Church, as well as of that mark of the great Father of 
Heresies which I have shown to be branded on her brow. 
** In Germany," exclaimed I to myself, " if any where, I 
shall be sure to find her in her first, genuine shape, with 
all the associations, too, which such antiquity as it is in 
her power to boast, combined with the influences of the 
* Genius Loci,' are able to shed around her birth-place." 
After takin? leave, therefore, in an afiTectionate letter, 
of my fair Ceivinistic friend, and promising fiiithfully to 
attend to her commissions respecting Luther's Table 
Talk and the Pastor Fido, I set out from Dublin on the 
twentieth of August, and staying but a few days ui Lon- 
don, on my way, arrived at Hamburgh aboat the end of 
the montL 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Hamburgh.— Hagedorn.—KIopstock and his wife Meta.— Miss Ann* 
Maria i. Bchurman, and her lover Labadie.— Account of them for 
the Tract Society.— Forwarded through the hands of Mias * *. 

From a traveller starting upon a tour so purely theo- 
logical in its object, the reader will hardly be prepared 
to expect much of that variety of observation which, in 
general, constitutes the chief charm of the v^^yfarer's 
narrative. With the neighbourhood of Hamburgh I found 
some names and recollections associated in which, as a 
lover of poetry, and of literature in general, I could net 
but feel interested. How far this city has cause to take 
pride for having been the birtli-place of Hagedorn, my 
entire ignorance of that Anacreontic poet's writings for- 
bade me to judge; but o£ the m^iila oC KLo^tock the va- 
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rious translaiioDB of his writings had enabled me to form 
some notion, and I accordingly visited the tomb of this 
&mous poet with all due reverence; — though less, I am 
ashamed to confess, on account of his renowned Messiah, 
than for the sake of the memory of his devoted and inte* 
resting wife, Meta.* 

Tn ibe mood of mind, however, into which my late 
studies had thrown me, neither poets, nor the fair idols 
of poets, had much chance of occupying any great por* 
tion of my attention; and the only little romance I could 
get up» illustrative of the neighbourhood of Hamburgh, 
had for its heroine the learned and once femed Miss 
, Anna Maria k Schurman, a lady celebrated by the pens 
of VoBsius, Beverovicius, and other erudite Dutchmen, 
but to whose fame and name I was now for the first time 
introduced. 

The history of this fair Savante, from the time when 
she first undertook (as one of her biographers expresses 
it) '* to be, like Luther and Calvin, the architect of her 
own faith,'* till she became the disciple and, it is said, 
wife of the notorious Labadie, would afibrd, in a small 
compass, as edifying a picture of the effects of the Re- 
I formation as could be desired. Her lover Labadie who, 
at last, rose to the " bad eminence " of being at the head 
of a sect of Protestant fenatics, was one of those preach- 
ers &[ piety and practieers of profligacy, who knew so 
well and artfully how to avail themselves of the excited 
^ncies of the female Reformers of that period; and one 
of the precious doctrines which be is known, to have held 
was that *' God could and would deceive, and that he 
had sometimes actually done so !" 

A member of the Catholic Church tiU his fortieth year, 
Labadie saw what a field was opened by the outbreak of 
the Reformation, as well for the license of private 
passion as for the freaks of private opinion ; and, having 
first distinguished himself in his own church by endea- 

* The wide difference there ia between the selfish sensibility of a 
man of genius and the warm, devoted, unconscious generosity of a 
utoral-bearted woman, is most characteristically exemplified in tbo 
respective characters of Klopstock and his wife, as exliibited in their 
Memoirs. 

The fraveof this poet is at Ottensen, a small village near Hatnbui'gb, 
where he lies buried in the church-yard, beneath a large linden-tree 
under which be used Xq sit. 

in 
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toilfing to comijpt a whdfo convent fbll of nufis, te 
abandoned the Catholic fkith and turned Calvinist 
minister. The popularity which, in this flew eharae* 
tcr, he attained,"" as a preacher^ was almost without 
example; and the contrast known to exist between 
the spiritual doctrines which he taught, and the very 
anti-spiritual tenour of his private life was not without j 
its attraction for many of his fair disciples. Of thfe main 
ner in which he still ventured to instruct his female fol- 
lowers, an instance is given by Bayle, in rather an amn- 
sing anecdote, which only a philosopher like Bayle coold 
well venture to tell; — and, after a career, not unlike 
that of some of the old Gnostic heresiarchs, this worthy 
offshoot of the Reformation died at Altona, in the arms 
of his last love, the pious and learned Anna Maria i 
Schurman, in the year 1674. 

Out of all this,— difficult as were some of the particu- 
lars to mana^,*^I contrived during my leisure moments 
at Hamburgh, to make out a plausible, and even decent 
little religious story which I despatched to Miss * *, as 
the first fniits of my foreign inquiries after Protestantisnol, 
begging her to present it to the Religious Tract Society, 
of which I knew her to be one of the most distinguished 
members. 

The account given of her own early life by Miss Schtfr- 
man, in a work published at Altona, fhmished me fbrtu- 
nateiy with some anecdotes, respecting her in&nt days, 
which could not be otherwise than interesting to Uie 
evangelical world. We find recorded here, for instance, 
the first young stirrings of that piety which shone forth, 
in after days, so signally, under the auspices of the "John 
of Jesus," as her lover, Jean Labadie, styled himself; 
and, among other things, we are told of the effect pro- 
duced upon her, when she was a little girl not quite four 
years old, by the first Question and Answer in the He!- 
delburgh Catechism, which filled her, she assures us, 
with " so deep a sense of love for Christ, that not ail the 

* ** It is remarkable enough Tsayg Mosheim*s Commenuitor) that al- 
most all the sectaries of an enthusiastical turn were desirous of enlN^ 
iog into communion with Labadie. The Brownisu ofler«d him their 
Church at Middleburgh, when he was suspended by the French synod 
from bis episcopal functions. The duakers sent their two leadini 
members, Robert Barclay and George Keith to Amsterdam, while he 
reuded there, to examine hit doctrine."-^Fol9. 
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ye&n passed, since then, iMid been able to efiace the 
lively recollection of that moment'* She then informs 
ns* of her early taste for making babies, in wax, as well 
as the singular propensity which she had, through life, 
for eating spiders. 

From this interesting part of her history I was enabled 
to trace her to the full meridian of her fame, when, mis- 
tress of twelve languages, and writing fluently in four of 
them, — ^besides being a proficient in music, painting, 
sculpture and engraving, — she had the Spanheims, the 
Heinsiuses, the Vossiuses at her feet, and returned 
learned answers to the Epistolic Questions of the Dutch 
Doctor, Beverovicius.* The literary memoirs, indeed, 
of this lady might be made to mclude within their range 
some of the names of most celebrity on both sides of that 
controversy to which the doctrines of the famous Synod 
of Dort gave rise. Thus with Rivetus, the bitter oppo- 
nent of Grotius, she held a long correspondence of which 
the object was to discuss the often agitated question 
** Whether it was proper to instruct a Christian woman 
in the Belles Lettres;** — and it is not difficult, through 
all the civility of her Calvinist correspondent, to perceive 
that this Champion of " Immutable Decrees," could he 
have had his own will, would not suffer one of the sex 
to soar an inch above the work-bag. 

While such homage was paid to her fame by this high- 
flying Calvinist, she boasted also some warm admirers in 
the Arminian line ; of which number was Gaspar Bar- 
laeus, the celebrated Latin poet, whom the Gromarists 
ejected from all his employs m the Church for no other 
reason than that he refused to believe, with the Synod 
of Dort, that God had created the ^ater portion of man- 
kind for the sole purpose of damnmg them. Among the 
works of this Arminian poet we find some verses to our 
erudite heroine, the concluding lines of which may be 

* Pectus mcam tarn magnogaiidio atque intimo amoris Christi sea 
■11 fuisse perfusum, ut omnes subaequentes anni istius momenti vivam 
memoriam delere potuorint nunquam.— £vxX»^/(9i, seu mdioria partit 
MUtcOo. 

* Epistol. ausst. Roterod. 1644. There is also among the " Re- 
sponsa Doctorum,'* published by the same writer in 1639, an Answer 
|>y Miss Schurman. To the illustrioas list of her eorrespoDdei).U t|)o 
Asroei of Salwasius and Huygens are to he added. 
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cited as k CDecimen of tlie firee and rakish style in which 
learned ladies i^fbd at that period, to be addressed by 
learned gentlemen: — 



Scribunus hxc loquimurque tibi. 



Sin minus ilia placent, et a. magis oscula yester 
Sexus amat^ bob ilia domi debere putabis.* 

The change from this brillie^t, but, as Miss Schurman 
afterwards deemed it, vain-glorious period of her life,t to 
that stage when religion and Labadie took possession of 
her whole soul, opened a field for Tract eloquence of 
which I was not backward, as may be supposed, in avail- 
ing mvself; — ^that saintly time, when instead of bending 
over the profane pages of a Horace or a Virgil, she had 
no longer eyes or thoughts but for such Evangelical 
writings as the " Herald of King Jesus,*' ^ the Son^- 
Royal of Jesus," and other such lucubrations of her spi- 
ritual lover ; and when looking back with shame to the 
praises which the learned world had heaped upon her, 
she solemnly, and in the presence of the Sun, as she tells 
as, cast away and renounced all such objects of her for- 
mer vanity4 

* Herotc—Aa a Befbrmed Minister did not think it unbecoming of 
bim to write these gay verses, one who is neither a minister, D<Hr Re- 
formed, may, I presume, venture thus to paraphrase tbemj 

Now, perhaps, having taxed my poetical art, 

To indite you this erudite letter, 
You've enough of the sex, after all, in your heart, 

To like a few Idsses much better. 

And in sooth, my dear Anne, if you*re {vetty as wise, . 

I might offer the gifts you prefer. 
But that Barbara tells me, with love in her ejrea, 

I must keep all my kisses for her. 

It should be mentioned, for the better understanding of these verses, 
that Barlsus had never seen his fair correspondent, and that Barbara, 
whom he here mentions, was his wife. The final fate of this poor poet 
was melancholy. Whether from the triumph of the Gomarists, or the 
loss of all his Church preferment, his mind became at last so deranged 
that he fancied himself to be made of butter, and lived in constant fear 
of am)roaching the fire. 

t There is an edition of her works, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
French. Lugd. Batav. Elzevir. 1648. 

/ " Edque omnio mea 8CTipta,q.utteiusmodi turpem animi mei buci- 
tatemvel mundanum el vanum\itum%|«u\\vmx«&Q\«v\^\»MlQco«co^ 
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In thiB state of pious eel^basement did Miss Schur- 
man pass the remainder of her days;-<-4iilly recompensed, 
however, finr her sacrifice of the ^veroyiciuses and Ri- 
i^etuses by those inward illuminations of the spirit and 
familiar communings with God by which die supposed 
herself to be fiivoured ; and having received, as has been 
already mentioned, the last sigh of her Apostle, Labadie, 
at Altona, she departed this life, not long after him, in 
the year 1678, 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

Blaspbemoas doctrine of LaiMtdie^-beU alio by Lutber, Beza, Ace.— 
Reflections.— Choice of Un4ii%reity.—Gottingea:— Introduced to 
Professor acratclieiLbacb.-«ComiDence a coune of lectuKet on Pro- 
jlettantisni. 

Though it was my fate tlras, at the very ^fitrance into 
my new field of research, to be encountered by so strong 
a specimen of the effects of Germim Protestantism, I 
must beg the reader to rest assured that it was by no 
means ray wish to attach undae importance upon apy 
Boch insulated instances of fanaticism or absurdity, well 
knowing that there never existed a system of doctrine so 
pare as that, among those profesmng it, some such ex- 
amples of unworthiness might not be found. 

The cmly point fairly to be considered is,- whether 
there were not, deep-laid in the very principle&of the Refoa> 
mation itself, the seeds of all such extravagancies as we 
have been just now considering ; and whether the pro- 
fligate and^but too successful apostleship of Labadie and 
the fimtastic devotion of his disciple, Anna Maria, were 
not as naturally and necessarily the result of that un- 
bounded license which was accorded to private judgment, 

ram Sole (ad exemplum candidissimi Patrum Augustini) retracto : nee 
amplias pro meis agnosco : simulque omnia alionim scripta et potis- 
rimnm Carmini Panegyrica que vane glorias afque istn impietatis 
charactere notata sunt, tanqiiam & me& conditione ac profenione 
aliena procut h me removpo ac jc^jicio." 

16* 
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tit the time of the ReformaticHi, as the similar ezeesws of 
most of the early heretics were the fruits^ of the same 
principle equally hy them asserted and put in practice. 

And here, I most beg especial attention to a &ct, 
which, to most readers, will, 1 have no doubt, appear as 
startling and almost incredible as it did, when first I hap- 
pened to light on it, in the course of my studies, to my* 
self. The blasphemous doctrine held by Labadie, that 
** God could and would deceive manlsind, and that he 
had sometimes actually done so," is one that with diffi- 
culty we can conceive admissible, for a single instant, 
into any sane mind. But, once admitted, there is no ex- 
tent or demoralization and corruption to which, under 
the shelter of God^s own example, it might not be made 
to lend a sanction. What then will l^ said, by those 
who now, for the first time, learn the &ct that such was 
the impious doctrine of most of the leading Reformers, 
and that it is in short asserted, in express termsi by Iai- 
ther himself! 

In order to get rid of some of the difficulties whi<^ be- 
set the doctrine of Election and Reprobation, and recon- 
cile those passages of God's Word wherein the wicked 
are invited to repentance with those predestinalang de- 
crees by which he has already fixed and sealed their 
doom, the first Reformers found it necessary to adopt the 
monstrous supposition that, in such addresses to the re- 
probate, the Almighty is not serious, nor, in Uius inviting 
them to repentance and amendment, really means what 
he says! — " He speaks thus," said they, ** by his revealed 
will, but, by his secret will, he wills the contraiy,"— or, 
as Beza expounds it, " God occasionally conceals some- 
thing which is contrary to that which he manifests in 
his Word !"* 

But it is by Luther himself that this gross blasphemy 
has been brought forward in its most prominent and most 
revolting relief. In commenting on Gen. xxiu and on 
the conduct of God, as there represented, towards Abra- 

♦ Celari interdum i Deo aliquid ei quod in verbo patefiicit repuf 
nans.— Ae«p. ad Act. CoUoq. MnnpeL-^Tbe Calvinist Piscator, too, 
equally charges God with this rick: "Deum interdum verbo signiii 
care Telle, quod revera non vult, aut nolle quod revera vult." (DUp. 
PpUra ScJuifm.) " In bis word God sometimes intimates that he wills 
wpar be reaWy does not will, ot that ht does not will , what he in re- 
MliydooM wili.'» 
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ham, (which is one of the instances men of this alleged 
oppoeition between the revealed ana the secret will oi 
the Almighty) Luther thus writes : — 

** Such a species of falsehood as this is salutary to us. 
Happy indeed shall we be if we can learn this art from 
Goo. He attempts and proposes the work of another, 
that he may be able to accomplish his own. By our af- 
fliction he seeks his own sport and our salvation. Thus 
God said to Abraham, ' Slay thy son,' &c. — How 1 In 
tantalizing, pretending and mocking * He likewise occa- 
sionally feigns, as though he would depart far away from 
us and kill us. Which of us believes that this is alt a 
pretence? Yet with God this is only sport, and (were wc 
permitted thus to speak) it is a falsehood.^ It is a real 
death which all of us have to suffer. But Crod does not 
act seriously, according to his own showing or represen- 
tation. It IS dissimulation^ and he is only trying whe- 
ther we be willing to lose present things and life itself 
for his account" 

It may be questioned whether, among all the blasphe- 
mies that have ever been written or spoken, any thing 
more revoltingly blasphemous than this has ever yet 
fallen from the tongue or pen. 

Had I at the moment, indeed, when I was setting out 
from Hamburgh, been shown but the few unhallowed 
sentences just cited, they would have spared me, I think, 
all the trouble and disappointment of my journey ; being 
sufficient, of themselves, to have convinced me (though 
nothing more of this Reformer's doctrines had been 
known to me,) that, from a mind capable of forming such 
notions of a Divine Being as are there expressed, nothing 
worthy of supplanting-a particle of the ancient faith could 

♦ Dens dixit ad Abrahamam, • Occide Filiam, &c.'— Cluomodo? £«- 
UniOt rimulando, ridendo. , 

t Atque apud Deum est lusus, et, si liceret ita dicere, mendaetum est. 
—We find a similar view taken of God's conduct, respecting; Isaac, by 
a Rationalist or rather infidel writer of tbe 17th century, who founds 
upon it a theory for the solution of such mysterious doctrines as Ori- 
Ipnai Sin, Imputed Righteousness, &c.— All these mysteries, be main- 
taiofl, are but a sort of legal fietions, by which God, who prefers such 
sinuous and mystic ways to the direct and natural modes of proceed- 
ing among mankind, chooses to work out his designs.—" Nolnil Deus 
opus hoc perficere directo iUo et natural! ordine, quo plereque res ge- 
runtur apud homines, sed per sinuosos mysleriorum anfractus, &c." - 
Prteadamitff, f^ive Erercitatie, Sfc. 
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have effianatecL I wa% at that Ume, however, batalightijr 

veraed in the theological part of the histonr of the Relor- '< 

mation, and regarding the doctrine, therefore, of Labadie ^| 

as his own peculiar blaspheroy, wiUiout any aanction ht ' 
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auch impious trifling from the chief leaders of hia sect, I 
diBiiiissed the circumstance wholly from mv thoogfati^ 
and, with renewed zeal of research, prepared cheenully 
and even sanguinely for my projected tour. 

After some deliberaticm w^ myself as to the particih '' 
lar university, which it might be most advisable for me ' 
to select as the first scene of my studies* I at last decided ^ 
for the school memorable in theological annals, as havioj^ ' 
produced a Mosheim, a Michaglis, an Ammon, an £i- ' 
chorn, and proceeded dirc^ withoot any delay in the ^ 
course of my route, to Gdttin^n. ] 

It would have been my wira, — and I had made a jitO' 
mise, to that efiect, to Miss * *,— to put my mind m a ' 
sort of training, for the receptiim of Luther's Gospel, by ' 
a pilgrimage to some of those places which are now coD' ' 
nected immortally with his name. The eell at Eifiirth, 
for instance, where as an humble Augustinian monk, he, 
in whom the Vatican was so scxm to meet with a coim^er 
thunderer, used to solace his lonely intervals of devotion 
with the flute ;-^the picturesque ruins of the Wartburg* 
under whose roof he lay concealed from his enemies, a^ 
to which, (in the modesty of his heart, comparing him- 
self to St John,) he gave the appellation of '* his Patmos;*' 
— ^these and a fow more such romantic visits would, I 
felt, have wound me up to the true Lutheran pitch, and 
besides have furnished me with materials for such a let- 
ter to Miss * * a£ would have delighted that future Rec- 
toress of Balljrmudragget prodigiously. 

It was while at the Wartburg, by the way, and while 
occupied with his famous translation of the New Testa- 
ment, that Luther was frequently, as he thought, visited 
by the Devil, in tlie shape of a large blue-bottle fly. His 
well-known visiter, however, did not succeed in giving 
much interpretation to his biblical toils; for llither, 
** who (to use the words of an intelligent traveller) knew 
3atan in all his disguises, rebuked him manfully, and at 
length, losing all patience, as the concealed devil still 
jhuzzed round his pen, started up, and, exclaiming » Willst 
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nicht ruhig hleihen!^ hurled his huge ink-bottle 
rince of Darkness."* 

?e visited nil the scenes of such characteristic 
would have been, I was well aware, the most 
mode of preparation I could adopt for the nearer 
ance I was about to form with the doctrines of 
f actor in them. As it was, however, the only 
J regimen to which I doomed myself ifka the 
ing down a cup of that famous beer of Eimbeck, 
'as counted so orthodox a drink among the Grer- 
formers, and over Wagons of which most of their 
n of Christianity was settled. That the great 
himself was no foe to this beverage,t appears 
\ fact, which is on record, that the good citizens 
3ck sent him, in token of their admiration, a pre- 
ome of their best; and " as he could not ^says my 
j) go to Eimbeck himself, to give the words of 
L for the liquor of earthly life, he is said to have 
led thither two of his most faithful and thirsty 

1st not be thought, from the tone of banter in 
here speak of the state of my mind, on leaving 
gh, that the turn of my views at that period, par- 
my degree of the same mocking character. We 
I apt, in referring to scenes or feelings that are past, 
t them with a colourinff not originally their own, ' 
icted back upon them Irom the experience which 

iWb Germany. 

is beer be no doubt alluded, in his famous sermon at Wit* 
vhen, in impressing upon his hearers that it was not by 
inds the reform of abuses could be effected, be told them that 
1 hitherto done every thing for them:->*' It was words (said 
?vhile I myself lay quietly asleep, or was drinking, perhaps, 
7\Xh my dear Melancthon and >4.msdorf,— it was words that 
he meantime, shaking the Papacy as no Prince or Emperor 

I have done." 

same sermon it was that he so far outraged all respect both 
use and his followers as to threaten that, if his advice was 
ired, he would, without hesitation, retract his whole course, 
try thing he had written or taught, and leave them to thenv- 
idding, in a taunting manner, " This I tell you otace for all." 
lubitabo funem reducere, et omnium qus aut scripsi aut do- 
)diam canere. et a vobis desciscere ; hoc vobis dictum esto.'* 
ens dbusus non manibus, S;c. 

raveller (Williams) from whom I have taken this extract, 
ing that a barrel or this beer was, in the fifteenth century, a 
ir a Prince, adds that if it was at all like the specimens of it 

II remain, the Princes must have had " execrable tastes and 
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we have since acquired^ It is trne, with my present 
knowledge of the life and the doctrines of Luther, I 
should find it nearly as difficult to speak with scriousnefls 
of his pretended Reformation as it would be to. discuss 

Savely die claims to apostleship of a Montanus or a 
anes. ^t it was under a fiir different aspect I con* 
sidered the subject at the time of which I have been 
speaking. My limited acquaintance with the details of 
that strange jumble of cre^s, out of which the mnltifa- 
rious monster, called Protestantism, arose, left me, to a 
great extent, i^piorant of the system of fiiith I was about 
to espouse; while the anxiety I felt to discover in it such 
points alone as might in some degree justify my intended 
apostacy, made me oomparatively blind to all that was 
of ail opposite dcscriptic»], and even lulled, for the time, 
my natural sense c^the ridieulous into inaction. 

On arriving at Gdttingen, I lost not a moment in 
availing myaea of a few letters of introducti<»i, with 
which the private tutor of a yoon^ friend of mine, who 
had passed some months at this nniversihr, bad furnished 
me. It was through the means of one or these letters, I 
became acquainted with the chief Professor of Theology, 
M. Scratchenback, nor was it possible for me to have 
lighted upon an introduction more fortunate for the im« 
mediate object of my visit Besides the great and ac« 
'knowledged eminence of this gentleman, in the walk of 
learning where my inquiries now lay, there were also 
circumstances, at that moment, coimected with the actual 
state of relipoQ in Grermany, which led him to regard 
with more than ordinary interest the particular object I 
had at heart in applying to him. Neither to him, in« 
deed, nor to any one else had I made a secret of my in- 
tention to become a member of the Protestant Church, in 
case, on examining its doctrines, I should find them to be 
such as I could conscientiously approve. 

In consequence of a long-laid train of causes, which I 
shall attempt briefly, in the course of these pages, to 
trace, there had been, of late, numerous instances of de- 
fection to the Roman Catholic faitJi, from both the Lux 
tberan and the Ref(»*med branclMs of the Protestant 
Church of Germany. These desertions, which seemed to 
fiome persons to be but the commencement of a current 
fiettiog in towards Popery, bad al gpod deal broken 
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(pell of iTidifferentism which imd, for some tiid^ 
round the theologians of the University. Fearful 
if excesses in belief the faintest prospect of any 
I to that faith of which their forefathers had taken 
pains to strip themselves, even to nudity, struck 
through all their ranks ; nor could tbs- ezample« 
it was now e^tpected I was about to present, of a 
tsioa in the opposite direction, have ofiered itself at 
3ter or more propitious moment 
th the utmost promptitude did my new f^iend^ the 
isor, undertake to put me fully in possession not 
»f the present state and prospects of Protestantism 
nfiany, but also of that purifying process by which, 
said, the whole systjBm of Christianity had, in the 
i of the last half century, been lightened of much 
gmcient alloy, so as to assume, at last, that compara- 
pure and rational form, in which it is adopted by 
enlightened German Protestants at the present 

I was well inclined to be an humble and unreply- 
uurer, my course of instruction took the shape rather 
tare than conversation ; and my rule being, to ndtel 
after each of our sittings, such portions of the 
eor's discourse as had remained in my memory, I 
nabled thus to preserve pretty accurately tiieir sub- 
),— allowing, of course, for such casual and, I trust, 
errors as, n*om my previous unacquaintance with 
ibject, may have stolen into my reporta 






CHAPTER XXXIX. 

.ecture of Professor Scratchenbach.— Heatlwii philosophers.— 
)Dalism among the Heretics.— Marcion, Arius, Nestorius, ftc 
ationalists.— ^ Dark Ages.— Revival of Learning.— Luther. 

was, as 1 well recollect, on the eighteenth of 
mber, that my course of Lectures under the learned 
39or Scratchenbach commenced. Aa I was^ &t the 
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time, ratbcr indispoeed, (no doubt, in consequence of die 
Lutheran beer on which I had ventured) the Professor 
offered, most condescendingly, to lecture me at my own 
odgings — a small apartment which I had, looking upon A 
the canal; where, on the day above mentioned, takwg " 
his seat gravely opposite me, my instructor thus began: — 

** Between the Priest and the Philosopher, — or, in 
other words,^ between the assertor of the authority of ' 
Faith, and the vindicator of the free exercise of Reason, 
— there must,, at all times, and under all systems of be- 
lief, exist a principle of variance, whieh can only be pre^ 
vented from coming to an open and a violent struggle, 
either by the interposition of the strong arm of the S&te 
in favour of one of the two parties, or by some mutual 
compromise or coalition among (hemselves. Foe the first 
of Uiese modes of establishing religious peaee»,the alliance 
between Church and State has been always found the 
most efficacious contrivance. The plan of conniving at, 
and compounding with established superstitions was the 
pdicy adopted by the sages of Greece and Eome; and 
the practicability of a coition between Theology and 
Philosophy i& exemplified in the present state of German 
Protestantism. 

^ The exclusion of Reason from all interference in i 
religious concerns was as strongly inculcated, it must be 
confessed, by the great philosophers of antiquity as it has 
ever been, at any period, even by Papists themselves. In 
fact, an implicit and uninquiring acquiescence in the re- 
ligious rites handed down from their forefethers was re- 
garded by them as one of the most exemplary duties of 
all good citizens. * When religion is in question,' says 
Cicero, ' I do not consider what is the doctrine thereon of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chrysippus, but what the Chief Pontiffe 

Coruncanus, Scipio, and Scasvola say of it From 

you, who are a philosopher, I am not unwilling to re- 
ceive reasons for my faitli ; but to our ancestors I trust 
implicitly, without receiving any reason at alL'* 

■ 

• Cam de rcligione agitur T. Coruncanum, P. Scipionem, P. Scsto- 
lam Pontifices maximos, non Zenoncm, aut Cleanthem, aut Chrysip- 
pum scquor . . . . A te philoeoi^io rationem' accipcre debeo religioBis: 
tnajoribtig autem nostris, ctiam uulld ratione reddita, credere. Cic. 
Jjib. 3. d6 J^Tat. Deorum. 
Another laea lijcn pliiloeophei lUua v^fwSa, ia Ite eame spirit : " Wben 
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little, iiideed, of a Ratioaalist, in our Gennati 
VBB Cicero, that, though acknowledgingr the art of 
to be a fiction and cheat, we find him denouncing^ 
hj of the severest punishments, all who opposed or 
3d the popular belief in that rite.* 
i state of things where a Cicero could speak thos^ 
stronger, where an Epicurus went, for decorum's 
> prayersjf neither the JLAtin nor Greek priests bad 
o dread from philosophers; and, accordingly, in 
Hipective periods, the most irrational superstition 
.ed to flourish under the very shelter of the Gar* 
i of the Academy. But, though so tolerant of their 
tablished and time-hallowed absurdities, we may 
the zeal With which Porphyry, Celsus, and Lu- 
Bsailed, each in his own fashion, the Christian 
[lat, towards what they accounted a new and in- 
superstition, these philosophers were by no means 
rantly disposed ; — ^being, in this, no doubt, of the 
of your English divine, Warburton, that * non- 
br nonsense, the old should keep its ground, as 
ilready in possession.' 

;vas fiir less, however, of the hostility of Philoeo* 
an of her amity and alliance that the Christian 
I, at that period, had any reason to complain; — ^the 
made by some of the most learned of the IVithers 
t the tenets of Paganism upon Christianity having 
lan any thing else tended to adulterate the simple 
of the latter, and involve whatever there was of 
ions in its doctrines in still more hopeless dark- 
le only instances, indeed, which occurred in those 
)f free and fearless investigation into the credibility 
storical consistency of the documents of Revela- 
re to be found, as might be expected, among the 
z writers ; and more especially,— «s fkr as can be 



uncertain in nature, how much better if it and more venefi* 
Ibere to the faith of our ancestors, as to a depoaitory of trutb, 
M the religions, deliirered down by tradition, and fear theGoda 
• fathers and mothers have taught us to fear.'* ananto venera* 
: melius antistitem veritatis majorum excipere discipliAam. 
•B traditas colere, &c.— Csecil. ap, Mnue. FeL 
vero non omni suppliclo dimii P. Clodius at L. Junius, qui con- 
licia navigaverunt ; parendum enim ftait leligioni, nee patnua 
jdiandus.— J>e Div. 
d'Epicurc, by De Rondel. 

17 
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judged firom the mere alwtraets of their works that le- 
main, — ^in the writingB of the Marckaheo. The mfdag 
■earch made by these heretica through the Old aod New 
Testaments, for the purpose of pointiog out the BOBMrooB j 
contradictions between them, affords, perhaps, the fint i 
siffnal example in the annals of Christianity, of thai sort i 
of reference to Reasra, as the arbiter of Faith, which 
formed the ground-work both of Protestantism, as intro- \ 
duced at tbe Reformation, and of that more extended sys- 
tem oedled Rationalism by which it had been saperseded. 
How acutely Marcion perceived the utter irreconcilahle- 
nesB of the history of the Fail of Man with any of those 
attributes which true piety would accord to the Deity, 
appears from his comment upon that event, that * God 
must be either deficient in goodness if he willed, in pre- 
science if he did not fi>resee, or in power if he did not ' 
prevent it.' 

*' These glimpses of Rationalism, however, mixed up 
as they were with the wild fimcies and abmirdities fiom 
.which no sect of Gnosticism was firee, produced but little 
enlightening efl!ect, even on those from whom they ema- 
nated, while upon the self-satisfied orthodox of the day 
they were, of course, entirely lost Like all other here- 
siarchs, Marcion was followed Ibr the absurd parts df his 
system, not for what was sound in it, and the former, with 
the usual good fortune of error, prevailed. The Church, 
too, fast intrenched within her frontier of Unity, and 
having, marshalled on her side, most of the learning and 
talent of Christendom, might safely bid defiance even to 
the assaults of Philosophy when approaching in the odious 
shape and name of Heresy. 

^ Thus kept safe from all scrutiny of reason, during its 
early and probationary period, Christianity, when, at last, 
adopted as the religion of the Empire, received tho addi- 
tional aid and sanction of the secular arm. At die same 
time, in acquiring this alliance, it could not but lose much 
of that internal union which the pressure of persecution, 
from without, is sure to impart to all proscribed religions. 
Hence Schism, — so much more dangerous than Heresy, 
as deriving ihun kinship but the readier power to wound, 
— began then only to show itself, to any fomidable 
extent, when the Church, with "Kinga for her nursing- 
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fiitiien and Queens her nnrBing-moitherB,*t30ok her place, 
mitred and enthroned, aa the chosen Spouse of the 
State. 

" Then was it that, within her own hosom those con- 
troversies sprung up, which, though relating to the most 
awful concernments of another world, were decided by 
debates and majorities, like the most ordinary state-afiairs 
of this, — the discussions of a riotous Council and the 
votes of a crowd of factious Bishops, being thought suf- 
ficient to determine such points as, whether the Trinity 
was to be abolished or retained, whether the Holy Ghost 
was a person or an accident, &c. — ^Through all these 
struggles, the Church, (owing chiefly, it must be con- 
fessed, to the influence of the Bishops of Rome,) triumphed 
signally over its adversaries; nor did the effi>rt8 of the 
schismatics to simplify and rationalize the popular articles 
of belief, in any one mstance, succeed. 

** In vain did Arius attempt to lay the foundations of a 
pure eyebem of Monotheism, by asserting Christ to have 
been mit a creature, made, like other creatures, by the 
one God of alL It was decided against him,* by a large 
majority of Bishops (many of whom, we are told, never 
asked the meaning of the word ' Consubstantial,' till the 
whole aflhir was settled) that the Son was not a creature, 
bata Beinff consubstantial and coeternal witli the Father.f 
The decision, thus adopted, took its station in the code of 
Christian orthodoxy, and a ready answer was always at 
hand for all objections ofibred to it For instance, — ' if 
the Father and Son,' said the Rationalists, 'are to be con- 
sidered thus identical, it may be said, that one of the 
Trinity has been crucified, — ^that one of the Trinity died.' 
'By no means,' answered the orthodox, 'though the Father 



* At the fimou Council of Nice, asBembled by Conatantine, in tlie 
year3S9. 

1 1 liav« here considerably abridged the discourse of the teamed Pro* 
ftasor.wbo, besides that in the wantonness ofbisRationnlism, he cbose 
to speak of these ancient Councils in a tone of levity which could not 
be otherwise than offensive to most readers, branched out also into 
details of those Assemblies which could as littte fkil to be found use- 
less and tiresome. The authority cited by him for what he here relates 
of the Bishops is the Church historion, Socrates; who, it appears, adds 
that, on coming to an explanation, after the Council was over, such a 
■oens of discord ensued among these unanimous voters of Consubstan- 
tiallty as the biitoriao could compare to nothing but a ** battle fought 
in the dark.** 
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wad Son are one enence, in perfect identity, yet could 
the Son die, without the Father also dying r 

** In \-ain did Nestorius, — who, to avoid the blasphemTi 
aa he deemed it, of calling JMary *the Mother of God,' 
held that there were two persons in Christ, the divine 
^nd the human, — venture to assert the very simple and 
obvious proposition, that * a child of two months old never 
could be a God.' Against him also the usual summaiy 
mode of decision was adopted,* and the union of the two 
natures in one person thus inexplicably explained : — ^Ab, 
in God, the Father, Son and Spirit are three persons and 
but one God, so, in Christ, the Godhead is one person and 
the manhood another person, and yet these are not two 
persons, but one person.' 

^ With equally ill success did Macedoniiu^ another Ra- 
tionalist, endeavour to relieve the Christian creed of the 
separate divinity of the Holy Spirit, maintaining that the 
Scriptures afforded no sufficient authori^ for such an 
opinion. He v^as answered ^at the want, as fiur as it 
exists, of express testimony to this doctrine arose from 
the unwillingness of the Holy Spirit, who dictated the 
sacred writings, to dwell on the share he himself had 
taken in the divine operations there recorded.! A Coun- 
cil, too, was, in the usual way, convened upon the sub- 
ject; and, as the failure of all such appeals to reaaon, on 
one side, led invariably to increased demands upon &ith 
from the other, this attack on the personality of the Holy 
Ghost but ended, as might have been expected, in establish- 
ing, among the orthodox, his consubstantiality and divinity. 
A majority of the Bishops present at that disorderly 
Council,t---thirty-six, if I recollect right, having wated in 
the minority, — came to the decision now incorporated in 

* By a Council held at Epbesus. A. D. 431.— Dr. Priestley, whose 
views of all these freat Trinitarian Cooncils coincided, of course, with 
those of our Protestant Professor, after describing the proceedings of 
the Council of Ephesus, says, " In this faetiwa manner was the great 
doctrine of the hypostatioal union of the two natures in Christ (which 
has ever since been the doctrine of what is called the Catholic Cnureh) 
established." 

t Such is the reason given by Epiphanius fbr the omission of the 
Holy Spirit in Paul, 1 Cor. 8, 6. " There is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things.'* 

I A Council assembled bv Tbeodosius, at Constantinople, in 381.>-I 
bMVB ben also taken the liberty of sunvessing a considerable portion 
of the Pro/JMsor's diwoune. \vaons Yv\« fLUlhorittos for the *' disorder- 
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the orthodox creed that < the Holy Ghoet was the Lord 
and Giver of Life, who proceeded from the Father, and 
who ought to be adored and glorified with the Father and 
the Son, and who spake by the Prophet&' 

" It was before long, however, discovered that the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Son, as well as from the Father, 
— but without prejudice (said these enigmatical believers) 
either to his own claim to be considered as Father, or to 
the Son's right to be considered as only Son ; and the ^ct 
and manner of this new line of procession was thus, at 
last, laid down: 'The Holy Spirit is eternally from the 
Father and the Son, and he proceeds from them both 
eternally, as from a single principle and by one single 
procession.** 

••During the ages of darkness and ignorance that 
followed the period of which I have been speaking, the 
Church was fortunate enough to have the undisturbed 
possession of the Christian world to herself; — ^the few 
pretenders to science who, from time to time, usurped the 
name of philosophers, being almost all of the ecclesiastical 
order, and therefore pledged to devote the whole stock 
of their wretched quibbling knowledge to the support of 
a superstition by which they lived and prospered, and of 
which such science as theirs was, at once, the ofispring 
and nurse. Little, therefore, had religion to dread from 
the liffht of reason, in those times, when even Grammar 
was uought too pro&ne a restraint upon the words of 
divine wisidom, and to be ignorant was accounted an es- 
sential qualification of all good Christians.* 

•• Tn tne midst, however, of this darkness, there had ap- 
peared. How and then, some crepusculous gleams, which 
bespoke the approaches, however slow, of a more intellec- 
tual era. At last, in the fourteenth century, the night of 
agesbegan gradually to clear away; and, with the revival of 

ly '* eharaeter of this meeting, if St. Gregory of Naslanzon, in one of 
wlHMe Poems it is asserted that tlie great object of those assembled at 
the Oouncil was to procure for themselves bishoprics. " They flffht," 
says the Saint, ** and run into schism, and divide the whole world, for 
the sake of thronetr St. Gregory also adds, that *' the Trinity was but 
a mere pretext for their wrangling, the true cause being an incredlbto 
spirit of hatred." 

Keei 7rt9^tto-tt Tjiatf WTi* to /'etr^utif t^ot Artcror* 
* It was a saying of those times, "Quanto melior Grammaticus, tanto 
pejor Theologus." 

17* 
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karaing, there bunt forth a ' momme of the mind/ a 
spread of thought and knowledge, in whose light, it was 
easy to foresee, Superstition would not very long linger. 

" The important change, indeed, which was soon mani- 
fested in the tone of religious feeling through Ekurope 
lAowed sufficiently how the spirit of Christianity may be 
idtered or modified by the more or less enlightened state 
of the minds that receive it. The hostility to the Roman 
See, expressed openly both by Dante and Petrarch, was 
but a foretaste of what the diffusion of a thirst for know- 
ledge was yet to produce. Within the very precincts of the 
Church the inquiring spirit began disturbingly to display 
itself; and we find, among other instances, a friar of the 
Dominican order, Savonarola, so far anticipatiofif the 
glorious era that was at hand as to venture to coufMC the 
word ' Reformation ' with the Church,'*' and to maintain, 
in opposition to the preachers of mystery, the reoMmabie" 
nest of Christianity. 

'* Notwithstandmg, however, such glimpses of a purer 
era of theology,— glimpses rewarded, as in Savonarola's 
case, with stninguktion and burning, — ^the anti-papal ad- 
venturers of that period were, it jnust be confessed, far 
more of fonatios than of Reformers ; nor was it till the 
ever-memorabte outbreak of Luther himself that, for the 
first time, in the whole history of creeds, it was hud down 
as a principle, that Religion is to be subjected to the ju- 
risdiction of Reason, and private judgment made the sole 
test and guide of Faith. From that moment, the triumph 
of Reason over Superstition was, however distant, secure. 
The very introduction of such a principle, into Christian 
theology at once threw open the sanctuary to the search* 
ing eyes of philosophy, and led, by natural and inevitable 
steps, (which it shall be my business, in future lectures, 
to trace,) to that enU^rhtened and -philosophical state of 
religious belief which you will find prevailing among 
most educated German Protestants at the present day." 

* Savonarola wrote a mulatto «*d«]la Hevalasionc dcjla Riforma- 
Kione df lla CtaiMa." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

RdlectioBs on the ProfeMor*s Lecture.— Commence Second Lecture.— 
LuUier.->HM qualidcationa for the office of Reformer. 

It would be difficult to describe the state of astonish- 
ment and, at times, utter dismay, into which, — thoug^h 
obliged from a sense of good-breeding to put a restramt 
on my feeling — I was thrown by the whole course and 
tendency of Uiis most startling discourse; a discourse ut- 
tered, be it remembered, by one who was not only a Pro- 
testant Professor of Theology, but still more, a Minister, 
as I now for the first time learned, of the Hanoverian 
Church ! 

The natural cast of my disposition was, as I have be- 
fore stated, deeply devotional ; and I had at this time, 
notwithstanding mjr general love of inquiry on such sub- 
jects, formed but little acquaintance with the works of 
any infidel writers; — the few occasions on which T had 
tasted of the cold springs of Scepticism having rather re- 
pelled than allured me to any deeper draught 

The irreverence with which, I knew, most Protestants, 
of all countries and sects, think themselves privileged 
to speak of that illustrious array of Fathers and Councils 
which arose in the early times, as fortresses, alon? the 
banks of Christianity, during the first progress of that 
'* river of God ^ through the world, sufficienUy accounted 
to me for the views taken by the Professor of the inspired 
wisdom of those early beacons of the truth. It was not 
till I found him raising doubts, and even more than doubts, 
as to the direct agency of God in the promulgation of the 
Gospel,* and endeavouring to reduce that special mission 

* The particular pamage of the Profteaor*8 lecture here alluded to 
oeenrred in that portion of his diacoune which, for reaeona already 
given. I omitted. In speaking of the dark ages he had said ; ** It will 
be diffienlt for those who regard Christianity as a xerelation direct 
from Heaven to explain why this revealed knowledge should, at the 
time of which we are speaking, have shared the ihte of all mundane 
and ordinary knowledge, and like philosophy, poetry,— like the whole 
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of a Saviour to the level of those every-day manifesta- 
tions of beneficence which all alike proceed, though me- 
diately, firom the same divine hand, — it was not till 
startled by his arrival at this advanced sta^e of scepticism 
that I was, at last, aware in what direction my Protes- 
tant guide was leading me, and saw that already we were 
on the high road to the ** waste wilderness " of unbelief 

There was, however, but little time allowed me for 
rumination on what I had heard before I was again sum- 
moned to hear more, by the indefatigable Scratchenbech, 
who, presenting himself early in my apartment, on the 
following morning, and resuming his subject where we 
had broken off, proceeded as follows: — 

'* In most respects, Luther may be said to have been 
eminently qualified for the e^reat task of demolition which 
it fell to his lot to accomplish. Intrepid, vain, self-willed, 
and vehement, — ^fearless of all attacks fh>m enemies, and 
elated easily by the acclamation of friends, — ^with pas- 
sions ever prompt to suggest what was daring, and a per- 
severance proof against all scruples in executing it, — 
the very weaknesses and excesses of his character con- 
tributed fully as much as its better points to his success. 
The indiscriminate license of personal abuse in which 
he indulged gave a vigour to his public displays, in the 
eyes of me vul^r, which made all else appear feeble in 
comparison, and against which no man who was, at all, 
restrained by decorum, could hope to contend with any 
success. In the same manner, had his natural tempera- 
ment, as regarded the other sex, been aught but what he 

circle, in short, of human tcienoes.—Bhould have -muMed through an 
eclipse at opaque and earthly aa ever ignorance and superstition have 
combined to cast over mankind. That a light, so immediately tfom 
the hand of God, should, within a few centuries after its introduction 
into the world, not only fkil in preventing the darkness that then Ml 
over every other field of knowledge, but should itself become as much 
obscured b^ craft and credulity as were even the basest of those forma 
of superstition that had preceded it, is a supposition too monstrous, 
too derogatory to all our notions of divine power to find admission 
into the belief of any mind not wilfully hood- winked. 

" A system of faith, however moral and excellent in itself, which 
follows so naturally the course of human weakness and change ; which 
in a period of ignorance, takes the dark and gross colour of the times, 
and in an age of iacreaung civilization becomes proportionally enlight- 
ened, can assuredly lay no claim to those marks or Divine workman- 
ahip,~that instant, and constant perfection,— Uiat grand sameness of 
deugn and execution, which characterizes all that bears the impress of 
iteiAunediaiehandofOod;' 
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himself 00 coarsely describes it,'*' there would have been 
one impulse wanting of the many, strong and ungovern- 
able, which, in defiance of decency itself urged him on 
in his career. 

''No other man, indeed, of the memorable band whom 
that crisis called forth, could have accomplished what 
may be called the rough work of the Reformation, — the 
revolutionary part of that great change, — with any thing 
like the same ability, perseverance, or success. Me- 
Jancthou would have been far too hesitating and consci- 
entious for the bold, Carlostadt too much of a leveller 
and fanatic for the timid, while Zwingli would have pur- 
sued a plan of Reform too philosophical and simplifying 
fi)r almost all. Even the reverence with which Luther 
clung to many of the errors of the old faith, was, how- 
ever weak, of much service, in facilitating his general 
object ; as the transition from old doctrines to new was 
thus made to appear less violent, dnd while much was 
held forth for the lovers of novelty to look forward to, 
there was also much retained on which the revercrs of 
antiquity could look back, 

^ Nor would it be right, among the various requisites 
fi>r such a mission whicn he possessed, to omit adverting 
to his private character, as a convivial companion, which, 
among the sources of his influence, was certainly not the 
least popular. The refined, retiring habits of a leader 
like Melancthon would have presented nothing broad 
enough to the public gaze ; while of Calvin, as an here- 
siarch, the sour, arbitrary sternness would have thrown 
such an air of rigour round the in&nt Reformation as 
would not have been likely to attract many votaries to 
its cradle. The social habits, however, of Luther, his 
jollity, his love of music, the anecdotes spread abroad of 
his two-pint cup,t his jokes, his parodies, &c.-*^all tended 

* Ut non est in roeia viribus situm ut vir non tim, tam non est mei 
Jurig ut absque muliere Bim.-~CoUoq. MeiuaL—See also bis Sermon de 
MBirinumio. 

t The femous goblet which this apostle of Protestantism called his 
** Catechistical Cup," and boasted that he could swallow down its 
contents- at a single draught. See the CoUoq. Mensal. [f tliere were 
any need of additional testimony to ttie authority of this work, it 
would be sufficient to say that Jortin, in his Life of Erasmus, always 
refers to it, as authentic. , . ^ ^ 

Of the Reformer's higher order of parodies the reader will find a sj^. 
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at once to divert and interest the public, and bj lowering 
bim to the level of their own every-day lives, established 
a companionship, as it were, between him and his mart 
distant partisana 

^ To this very day, indeed, his reputation, as a lover of 
pleasure and good cheer, — surviving, strange to say, al- 
most all his theological tenets,-HStill continues to give a 
zest to some of our most popular drinking-songsi For 
instance! — 

' D'lum stosset an» 
Und sing^t dann. 
Was Martin Luther spricht: 
Char, Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesiang. 
Der bleibt ein Narr aein Lebenlang, 
Und Nairen rind wir mcht.'* 

^ Such, undeniably, was the assemblopre of at once 
apt and powerful qualifications, with which Luther came 
furnished to that work of assault and demolitiony which 
forms usuallv the first stage of all radical Reformations, 
whether in mith, philosophy, or politics. We have next 
to contemplate his character fix)m a far more \oftf and 
trying point of view, and having accorded to him his full 

E raise, as the assailant of an o/J system of fkith, consider 
ow fiir he is entitled to the same tribute, as the apostle 
and founder of a neto one : — and here, in my opinion, all 
enlogy of Luther*s character, as a Reformer, must cease. 
" For that great principle which he was first the means 
of introducing into theology, namely, the acknowledg- 
ment of a ri^ht in every individual to interpret the Scrip- 
tures accordmg to his own judgment, it is impossible to 
express too strongly the gratitude which all lovers of re- 
ligious liberty owe to him. For the service rendered to 
l^ligion itself, by making Reason its ground-work, those 
who seek the reasonable in all Uiings, in FaiUi as well 
as in every thing else, can never be sufficiently gratofiil 
to Luther and his associates. But here, in the introduc- 

cimen in tbe appendix to Bower's Life of Luther: his more ribald dis- 
plays in this way are to be found in the Table Talk, in Bayle, kjt. 

* " Then let us drink and sing what Martin Luther said-*wbo does 
not love wine, women* and music, remaini a fool all hit lilb, and wi 
arenottooU" 



I 
i 
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tioD of this great pregnaDt prlnciide;— a principle, bear- 
ing within it the germ of future consequences to Christi- 
anity which its propounders little foresaw^ — tiie whole 
services of Luther to the cause of Truth and Rationalism 
terminata His own practice, his notions of tolerance, 
his temper of controversy, the whole tendency, in short, 
of bis creed and conduct, lay all, as we shall see, in the 
very opposite direction. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Lecture continued.^Doctrinee of Lntber.— OongubetaDtiation.— Ja«^ 
tification by FaiUi alone.— Slavery of the Will.—UbiqQity of Christ's 
body. 

*' Of the policy of retaining a few of the minor absur- 
ditiea of Popery,* as a means of smoothing away the ab- 
raptness of so radical a change, I have already intimated 
my opinion; and had our Reformer confined himself to 
this slight compromise with prejudice, be might have 
been justified, thus far, on fair groundB of expediency. 
Bot he has to answer for a fiir more gross, as well as gra- 
tuitous, homage to absurdity. For, not only did he, in 
the free exercise of that reason of which he was so ve- 
hement an assertor, adopt, to its full extent, the old Po- 
psh belief of a Real Presence in the Sacrament, but also 
m profbssing to explain more orthodoxly the modtu of 
that Presence, introduced a new and still more monstrous 
enigma of his own, in the place of that mystery which he 
Ina found, ready made to his hand ; thus endeavouring, by 
the substitution of the small word CVm, to give a new 
fbrm and life to that venerable nonsense which had so 
long flourished under the auspices of the monosyllable 

* The ProfeiMr alludes to Luther^i retention of the rite of Exorcism 
in Baptism, of Private Ck>nf<g88ion before admission to the Lord's ta- 
ble, of the use of the Sign of the CroM, of the decoration of caiurches 
With imami, and other such observanoes of Popery, which were ce< 
tained inLutheranism. 
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** That he was coiiicientiouB in his adqitkAi of tlie 
doctrine of a Real Presence, the aeconnts left hf him of 
his Btrugglea upon this subject prove.* He was then re* 
cent, we know, from the study of the early Fathers of 
the Church, and, accustomed as he had been to consider 
their authority as snperseding even that of the senseB 
themselves, the strong proofe which he could not but find 
in their writings that they were all, to a man, believen 
in this miracle, were, to his still subju^ted mind, suffi- 
cient evidence of its trutb.f Had he luckily remained 
as ignorant of the Fathers as were, to the last, his col- 
leagues, Zwingli| and Calvin, the world might have 

* The sincerity of Luther's belief in a Real Corporal Presence i> 
marked stroDgly in his own declaration to Bucer: " Quicquid dico in 
bac summa Eucharistie causa ex corde dico " — ** Whatever I say on 
this main point of the EUicharist, I say from my heart.** He also de- 
clared that he would much rather retain, with the RooMniata, mdf 
the body and blood than adopt, with the Swiss, the broad and wine, 
witlunU the real body and blood of Christ. *' Malle com Romania f«»- 
t«m corpus et sanculnem retinere, quam cum Helvetiiapanemiet vi* 
num sine (physico) cor pore et sanguine Christi." 

We have, indeed, ttom Luther's own pen, (in hit ** flermo^ qnod 
verba stent,") a most able exposition as well of the tratb of the aa* 
cient doctrine of a Real Presence, as of the futility of the objectioBf 
which his brother Reformers raised to it. Maintaining that the words 
of our Saviour are to be ^aken simply and literally, he pointa oat, as 
if in anticipation of the Altai mischiefs that have flowed flrom the 
abuse of figurative interpretation by the Socinlans, the great danger 
there is in admitting this mode of interpreting Scripture and suflenog 
the mysteries of our salvation to be explaineid away by figure. The 
same submission with which we receive the other mysteries of the 
fkith we should bring with us, be maintains, to the reception of this, 
not troubling ourselves with arguments either from reaaon or nature, 
but confining our thoughts solely to Jesus Christ and his word. To 
the objections raised as to how a body can be in so many places at 
once,— how an entire human body can lie in so small a fnmpass hft 
opposes the equally difficult questions, how does God preserve his 
unity in a Trinity of persons ? how was he able to clothe his Son with 
human flesh ? how did he cause him to be bom of a virgin ? 

The very pame was ttw line of argument pursued by the Fathen; 
and it is with an ill grace that believers in the Trinity can deny Om 

Tncy of so kindred an ap|ieal. 
Where the authority, however, of these holy men claabad with 
his own notions, as in his favourite doctrine of the Slavery of the 
Human Will, he made no scruple of casting it ofl!l See his answer to 
Erasmus, De Serv. Arb. T. 3. 

X When referred to the Fathers for evidence against some of his he* 
retical opinions, Zwingli confessed that be could not find leisure to 
consult those writers ; and to the famous " Mallet of Heretics," Fafaer, 
who pressed him hard with such authorities, he answered, *' Atqni vel 
annum totnm disputando consumere lioebit, priusqnam vet nnicas 
fidei articulus conciliari nossit." In such a hurry ware theae nen to 
Iter the whole svttem of Christianity, and ao impatient were they of 
»ny nSuence to iti earlieat, and, VkunoSQn > \Nu«rt. VMAben. 
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beeiii periiaps, spared this mortifying specimen of the 
uses to which so vigorous a proclaiiner of the rights 
of Reason could apply that faculty, when left to its free 
exercise, himself. 

" The true secret of Luther's version of this mystery 
seems to have heen that, failing in all his efforts to dis- 
engage himself from so strongly attested a doctrine of 
the primitive Church, he resolved that, though saddled 
with the mystery, he would have the credit, at least, of 
promulgating a new reading of it, so as to distinguish, by 
some variation, his dogma from. that of the Papists, and 
thus keep the spirit of schism between their religions 
alive. 

"Accordingly, unsanctioned, as he must have well 
known, by the Fathers, who, whenever they venture to 
speak clearly on the subject, always imply that the ori- 
ginal substance of the elements is exchanged for that of 
Sie body of Christ, he had the &ce to intrude upon his 
Church that hybrid progeny of his own brain, half Po- 
pish, half Lutheran, to which he gave the name of Con- 
sabetantiation — a doctrine invented, it is plain, not so 
much to be believed as to be wrangled about, and which, 
having abundantly, for a season, ser\'ed that purpose, has 
now passed into oblivion, leaving the Mystery, which it 
was mtended to supplant, still in possession of the field.''' 

" Hbwever fitted, indeed, by the peculiar character of 
hii intellect and temperament for the office of sweeping 



* It is a signaal tribute to the truth of the Catholic doctrine respect- 
lag the Eucharist, tbat the three classes of Reformers, who, in dis- 
lentiDg from it, differed among themselves, should, in every objection 
•ad aiyument which they brought against each other, furnish a wea- 
fon against them all to the hands of the Catholics. Thus Luther was 
leeoMd by Calvin of doing violence to the words of our Saviour, who 
iid not say ** My Body is in, or with this,** but " This is my Body ;** 
ytm most, therefore, said Calvin, either admit with me, no Real Pre- 
isiiee, at all, or else admit, with the Papists, the mystery of Transub- 
itantiation. On the other band, Calvin and Zwingli were with equal 
tmth accused by the Lutherans of putting a forced construction on 
the words of our Saviour, who did not say, " This is the figure, or 
aifn of my Body," but " This is my Body;" while Zwingli, in return, 
raced the Lutherans on their imprudence, in allowing that the word 
**!•** retains its natural signification; because, if it does (argued 
Zwingli) the fbllowers of the Pope are in the right, and the belief 
tliat tjtae bread is converted into flesh must then follow, as a matter of 
eoarse. ** Fieri nequit quin panis substantia in ipsam carnis sub- 
itantiam convertatur." De Ctsna.— See also Ui answer to BUU- 
canus. 

18 
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away, without mercy, established errors and prejudiceflf 
there cannot be a clearer proof of Luther's inaaequacyto 
the task of founding an ori^nal system of his own, than 
the fact that, of all Siose pomtst)f doctrine which he him' 
self, in his capacity of Reformer, introduced, not a single 
one has survived to this day amon^ those Protestants 
whose Church bean his name. And in this respect, as )J 
in most others, he but shared the fate of all those earlier , 
hercsiarchs whose respective systems, from the want of 
that upholding authority which the Church of Rome alone 
has ever been able to afford to doctrine, survived but s 
short time themselves, leaving little more than the name 
of each founder to his followers. 

" The very doctrine, indeed, — ^that of Justification by 
Faith alone, without Works, — which Luther propoundea 
as the foundation of his religious Reform, (and in which i 
he but revived, by the way, an old, exploded imagination 
of the Gnostics,) was brought into disrepute, even in his i 
own life-time, by the dangerous conseqiMsices whidt his ' 
disciples deduced from it ;* and in opposing, as he was 
sometimes forced to do, its most obvious results, he was | 
but passing sentence of condemnation on bis own boasted 
principle. Having himself, for instance, gone so fiir as 
to assert the extravagant paradox, that the works of men, 
' though they might be good in appearance, and even 
probably good, were still mortal 8ms,'t his fkvonrite, 
Amsdorf,! thoug^ht himself warranted in advaneing astep 
&rtber, and maintaining that * Good Works were even 
an obstacle to salvation ;'} while another of his disciples, 

* The immediate practical consequences of this doctrine are thai 
described by one of La therms own disciples, Martin Bacer:— *"nie 
creater part of the people seem only to have embraced the Gospel, in 
order to shake off the yolce of discipline, and the obligation of fksting* 
penance, &c., which lay upon them in the time of Popery, and to live 
at their pleasure, enjoyina their lust and lawless appetite without 
control. They, therefore, fend a willing ear to the doctrine that we ^ 
are justified by f&itb alone, and not by good works, having no relidi 
for them."— X>e Regn. Ckritt. ^ 

t Prop. IfoidU, J9n. 1518. 

1 Though himself but a priest, Luther took upon bim, ia the nnr 
bridled license of his self-will, to make this Amsdorf a bishop. 

§ The question " whether good works were necessary to salvation *** 

became, after Luther's death, one of those subjecU of controversy 

wbicb were agitated so fiercely and intolerantly among his followers. 

For simjAy maintaining, indeed, VYm a.f(ktnka.tive in this dispute, tbe 

Lutheran Ilorneiui was denovxnMsdi m Ya\ii%v '^'^Y^xv&x^ Ku^hai^ist, 
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Agrippa, renounced the obligations of the Law altogether, 
ai& considered the enjoinment of Good Works as a Jew- 
ish, not Christian, ordmance. 

** This doctrine, I need hardly remind you, was revi?ed 
in England '*' by some fanatics of the seventeenth century, 
and to this day, as I understand, boasts a number of par- 
tisans in that country ;t so that, in fiict, in the dangerous 
extravagances of Antinomianism and Solifidianism, we 
must now look for the only vestiges of that vaunted dog- 
ma which formed the ground-work of the Saxon Bi- 
lbrmer*s religious edifice.} 

** I must not omit here, in reference to this doctrine, to 
notice,— -as proving how unfit Luther was to be a teacher 
either of morals or religion,*— his audacious interpolation 
of the word * alone ' in a verse of St Paul to the Romans 
(iiL 28) for the purpose of gaining, by this finad, some 



Jbe. and aeverely condemned by the three nniversities of Wittenberg, 
Jena, and Leipug. 

• As a fair specimen of the opinions of tliese English Antinomians, 
I need bat quote the words of their great champion. Dr. Tobias Crisp, 
who died in the year 1642 :—" Let me speak freely to you and tell you, 
that Us Lord hath no more to lay to the charge of an Elect pereon., yet in 
tke height tf his iniquity, and in the excess qf riot, and committing ail tAs 
mhmmmations that can be committed,— I say, even then, when an Elect 
fefson mns such a course, the Lord hath no more to lay to that per> 
w»*i charge than God hath to lay to the charge of a believer ; nay. 
Gad hath more to lay to the charge of such a person than he hath to lay to 
tko iskarge tf a Saknt tHnmphant in glory r 

t Most of the English fanatical sects have, at some time or other 
of their career, taken up this doctrine of Lather. Thus it was a fa- 
vourite tenet of Whiteneld, ** that we are merely Justified by an Act of 
IWth, without any regard to Works, past, present, or to come.** The 
kngths to which the Wesleyan Methodists carried the same conveni- 
ent doctrine appears firom the account which Wesley's able disciple, 
Fletcher, gives of them :~" I have heard them (he says) cry out against 
the lyolf^ of their wicked hearts, which they said still suggested that 
tfiey were to do something for thoir safoattoa." The same writer re- 
pnaents some of these fanatics as holding that " even adultery and 
■«rder do not hurt the pleasant children, but rather work for their 
|Dod. God sees no sin in believers, whatever sin they may commit. 
iff sins might displease God, my person is always acceptable to him, 
Though I should out-sin Manasses, I should not be less a plensant 
child, because God always views me in Christ.**— JFTflteAerV Cheeks to 
Antinomianism. 

X The sect of Lutherans that seem to have followed up most con- 
sistently their leader's doctrine, on this head, were the original Hern- 
htttteni,or Moravians, whose founder. Count Zinzendorf, maintained, 
among his Maxims, that '* nothing is required to Salvation and to 
beeoming our Saviour's favourite soul for ever, but to believe that 
another has paid for us, has toiled, sweated and been racked for us." 
Maxims of Count Zinzendorf— A work revised and corrected by the 
Count himself. 
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sanction fi>r his own doctrine of Justifioatioii by makiiig 
the Apostle assert that ' man is justified by fidtn alone,** 
*' Another article of his Reformed creed on which La- 
ther prided himself no less ostentatiously, (though this, 
also, he derived from that fountain-head of most of his 
tenets, Gnosticism) was the absolote slavery and nullity 
of the human will ; — a doctrine, in his eyes, so founded 
on Christian truth, that he professed his readiness to de- 
fend it * against dl the Churches and all the Fathers.' 
Notwithstanding this vaunt, however, and the aodacioos 
lengths to which he dared to carry his paradozy— even to 
the blasphemy of making the Deity the author of man's 
sin.t — he was forced, on this pcnnt, also, to yield to the 
saner suggestions of oliiers ; and consented, in the framing 
of the Confession of Augsburg, to the introduction of an 
article^ in which the ]j£crty of the Human Will is ad- 



* He wu detected, by Staphylus, Enuer, and otbere, in still fliitlier 
frauds on the text of the New Testament, and for the same party pur- 
pose. Thus, in the 6th verse of the Epistle of St. Panl to FbilemoD, 
be omitted the word " work" after the epithet " good,** notwithftand* 
inf that this word was, as these critics assert, in the flunous Compla* 
tensian edition as w^tl as in the old editions, in Latin, of Robert 
Stephen. 

t In his worlE De Servo jSrlntrio^ Lather declares expressly that 
** God works the evil in us as well as the good ; that the perfection of 
faith is to believe tliat God is just, though by his own will be renden 
as necessarily worthy of damnation, so as to seem to take pleasore in 
the torments of the miserable." 

We have already shown in the preceding volume how large a por* 
tion of Protestantism has been burrowed from the monstrous schools 
of Simon Magus and the Gnostics ; and from the same respectable 
source is derived also this doctrine— common alike to Lather and Cal- 
vin,— which supposes God to be the deliberate author of man's sin and 
ruin. " [t was the belief of Simon Magus, (said Vincent of liprins,) 
that God was the cause of all sin and wickedness, as having himself, 
with his own hands, created man of such a nature, as, by its own 
proper movement, and the impulse of a necessary will, is neither able 
nor willing to do any thing but sin.** Comm. c. 34. Compare with 
this opinion the foregoing of Luther and the following of Calvin:— 
" lliough Adam has destroyed himself and his posterity, yet we m%$t 
aUribute the corruption and the guilt to the secret Judgment ^ God.'' 
(OUvitt. Respons. ad Calumn. JVebui. ad Art, 1.) Take also another 
specimen from a Calvinist of the seventeenth century, Szydlovius : " I 
myself acknowledge that, according to the common custom of think- 
ing, it seems too crude to say, ' God can command perjury, blasiriiemy, 
lies, ^/— and can also command that * he shall not himself be wor- 
shipped, loved, honoured, &c.'— y«t aU this is most true in ttoey."- 
Findieia (huest. aliquot, ice. One of the Don divines, Maccovius, (Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Franeker,) maintained, in still more express 
.teraiB, that " God does by no means will the salvation of all men, that 
be dots vt/iW sjn, and that Uc iteaUnctt men lo uu, as «ti»." 
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mitted to such an extent as by some has been even thought 
to border closely on Semi-PelagianiSDi» 

" In this doctrine, respecUng the Will,-^<s in every 
other, indeed, which he himself originated, — the nominal 
fbllowers of Luther took a course entirely different from 
that of their master; insomuch that, in the time of Bayle, 
as we are informed by that writer, the Lutherans had 
been for a long period on the verge of Molinism. Bayle 
adds, too, in a spirit of prophecy, the ibllowinff remarka- 
ble words : — ^'If the Lutherans go on in future thus depart- 
ing from the dogmas of their ancestors,* there will come 
a time when they will in vain look for their doctrines in 
the Confession of Augsburg ; and they will then, perhaps, 
do as the monks have done by the rule of their Patriarchs, 
that is to say, place aU matters again upon their former 
footing:^ 

^ It must be acknowledged that the present state of 
Protestantism in (xermany, combined with those deser- 
tions to the Catholic Church which are daily taking 
place, confirm but too strongly the acuteness of this 
shrewd philosopher's foresight 

^ Nearly the same destiny as awaited the other doc- 
trines of Luther attended also his strange notion concern- 
ing the Ubiquity of Christ's body. Taking for granted, 
that, as the divine nature of Christ is omnipresent, so 
must also be that human nature which is hypDstatically 
united with it, he drew from hence the monstrous con- 
clusion that Christ's body is every where; attempting 
thereby to account for its real presence in the Eucharist, 
in answer to Zwingli, who contended that not even God 
himself could cause the body of Christ to be in more than 
one place at a time. 

** But from this wild doctrine, also, the Reformer found 
himself dislodged by those consequences which the in- 
quiring spirit he had himself awakened deduced from it. 
' If the body of Christ is every where,' said Brentius, * it 

* Not only did they desert their Founder's doctrine on this point, 
bat abo etrried with them into their later extreme of opinion the same 
spirit of intolerance which they had manifested in the former. " Since 
then,** says Gilbert, " the Lutherans have gone into the Semi-Pelagian 
opiaion so entirely and so eagerly that they will neither tolerate nor 
bold cemmuniou with any of the other persuasions.** Exponiion of 
tie Thirtf-nvM Articles. 

t JVbMvcMw 1410x99 Critijue9 9ur rnutiirt du CalviniiVM. 

18* 
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ercise of that right solely to himself.'*' His coarsb and 
bitter eninity to Carloetadt and Zwingli for no other rea- 
son than that they followed their own views of doctrine, 
not his, showed how widely different was his theory of 
toleration from his practice. * They are,* said he, speak- 
ing of the Zwinglians, 'men damned themselves and 
drawing others into hell; nor can the Churches have any 
farther communion with them, or allow of their Uaspho- 
mie&*f III another place, too, he says of these brother re- 
formers of his, — ^ Satan reigns so amon^ them, that it is 
no longer in their power to speak any thmg bat lieflL*^ 

** With an assumption, too, of in&Uibility, preposterous 
from such a quarter, he denounced the most trifling de- 
viation, either on the one side or the other of that pre- 
cise line of opuiion which he had thought proper to dic- 
tate, as a transgression, not only a^unst himself, but 
against Grod. The defeat of the Zwmglians, at Cappel, 
as well as the death of their able Pastor, he pronounced 
a judgment on them all for difiering from his venuoa of 
the Eucharist. In the same bigoted spirit was it that he 
refused to comprehend in the confederacy of Smalcald 
either the Zwinglians or those German states and cities 
which had adopted the opinions and confessions of Bucer. 

'* The same impatience, indeed, of all control which he 
evinced so usefully throughout hisstru^le witii the Pope 
still continued to reuder him impracticable in tbe hands 

* Tbe author of the History of Leo the Tenth notices with Just re- 
probation " the severity with wliich Luther treated those who unfor- 
tunately happened to believe too much on tbe one hand, or too little 
on the other, and could not walk steadily on tbe bair-breadth line 
which he had presented." Tbe same writer remarks, — '* Whilst Lu- 
ther was engaeed in his opposition to the Church of Rome, he aseert- 
ed the right ofprivale judgment with tbe confidence and courage of a 
martyr. But no sooner had he freed his followers from the chains of 
Papal domination than he forged others in many retpects equally in- 
tolerable, and it was the employment of his latter years to counter- 
act the beneficial eActs produced by his former labours.** 

This part of Luther*s character, indeed, has long been given op by 
all candid Protestants. The Rev. Dr. Sturges, in his '' Reflections on 
Popery,*' allows tlMt Luther was, '' in his manners and writings, 
eoarse, presuming, and impetuous;" and a far higher authority. Bishop 
Warburton, says, in speaking of Erasmus, that tbe other Refbrmer^, 
such as Luther, Calvin, and their followers, understood so little in 
what true ChrisUanity consisted, that they carried with them into 
the Reformed Churches that " very spirit of persecution which had 
driven them f^om the Church of Rome.'*— JVbtM on Pope's Essay on CW- 
ticisM. 

t •^' Ilosfin, X KgitU ad /oc, Prqf, Brtnuiu. of. Biupin, 
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of his brother Reformers ; and this self-willed an^ selfish 
principle he allowed to influence him in the most import- 
ant concerns. * I abolished,' said he, * the elevation of the 
Host to brave the Pope, and I had retained it so long to 
spite Carlostadt'* In a similar strain of dogged defiance, 
combined, too, with the most unprincipled indifference as 
to the error or truth of the hasty notions he took up, we 
find him declaring that, if a Council were to order the 
Communion to be taken in both kinds, he and his would 
only take it in one, or none ; and would, moreover, curse 
all tbo0e who should, in conformity with this decree of 
the Council, communicate in both kinds.'t 

" How completely he held in subjection the wise, but 
too senile Melancthon,— even to the endurance from him 
of blows, as Melancthon himself confesses,! — would be 
Bofiiciently apparent, did there exist no other testimony 
of the &ct, nom the prominent station and authority 
which immediately on Luther's death, his former slave 
begfan to assume m all the counsels of the party. But 
it was then too late for the mild spirit of Melancthon to 
have any influence. The intolerant character of the 
Founder had sunk deeply and indelibly into his Church ; 
and, as he himself had been accustomed jocularly to boast 
that he was a second Pope,} so the followers of his creed 
bat exchanged the infiillibility of Bulls and Councils for 
the upstart jn^tensions to the same authority assumed by 
Confessions and other Symbolic Formularies. 

" Hence, though Lutheranism has now, — ^thanks to the 
enlightening progress of Reason, — ^become, like most 
other such distinctions between Protestants, a mere name, 
its course, for nearly two centuries after the death of 
its founder, was marked by a bitterness of polemic spirit, 
a cold pedantry of doctrine combined with a hot-headed 
intolerance in practice, || such as never before conspired 

* Oomftaa Pmtv. 

t #fcmi. Mi99» __ » 1. J 

t Ab ipso colaphofl acceperlm.— £i». ad Th«odorum. The wretched 
life which his tyrant led him is described tnuchingly in some of Me- 
lancthon*! confidential letters. " I am in a state of servitude (he says 
to hii friend Camerarius) as if I were in the Cave of the Cyclops; and 
often do I think of making my escape." . „^ j 

$ When Luther, in jroine to visit the Pope*s Niincio, in 1535. stepped 
iato the carringe with Pomcraniis, who was to introduce him, he said, 
laughingly, " Hero sit the Pope of Germany and Cardinal Pomerauv\%." 

\ This intolerance of the Lutherans baa bcenfioWcftdi.^N^MNo^X^NA 
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to render religion unamiable, since human fiystema d 
&ith were first known in this world. 

** In what respects beside his one, fi^reat, and signil 
achievement in substitutinfi^ the tnbunu of Private Judg- 
ment for the auUiority of the Church, this Reformer hi8 
been deemed, by Wegschneider, to deserve the title of 
Rationalist, I am wholly at a loss to discover.* Besides 
the instances which I have brought forward, from his doc- 
trines, displaying an extent of irrationalism which goes 
beyond even the privilege of such sectarian absurdities, 
his fiivourite thesis, on which even the Doctors of the 
Sorbonne were opposed to him, that ' there are things ialse 
in Philosophy which are true in Theology* may be sud 
to contain within itself the veiy essence of the Anti-ra- 
tional principle; and, accordingly, on the first rise of the 
party called Ratumaux, we find them fi:equently contest- 
mg this thesis with the orthodox.f 

*' It is true, that Luther first set the example, — though 
certainly not with any clear fi)resight of the consequences, 
of that unceremonious method of dealing with the re- 
ceived Canon of Scripture, which has in li^ times been 
adopted, and with such searching effect, by fiir more able 
inquirers into the authentici^ of the sacred writings. In 
rejecting the Epistle of St James, as spurious, and call- 
ing it a * cha% * production, * unworthy of an Apostle,'^ 
Luther was actuated, we know, by little else than a feel- 
ing of pettish impatience at the authority which this 
Epistle opposes to his own doctrine c^ JustificatioD, — as 

period, by Travellera in Germany. Thus, the Baron de Rieabeek n|8, 
in speakinff of Frankfort, " La senle chose qui nuiae & la tibertt de 
penaer, A I'numanisation dee moeura, et aux progrda du eoBuneiee et 
de I'indiutrie, c'est Pinquisition qu'ezerce le Clieiv6 JLuthftrien, qui 
forme ici la principale ^glise.** 

'" Wegecbneider possibly meant no more than what many other Ger- 
man Rationalists (as M. Pusey informs us,) assert— viz. that ** tkdr 
teksme i$ tke perfeeUon ttf" that Rtformation which Luther J^ ine mfbtt r 

t One of the earliest of tbe Rationalists, Meyer, in his work, ** Phi- 
losophia Scripture Interpres, (which Semler repubUabed,) contends 
strongly against the notion of Luther, that there are many things 
*'quiB sunt vera th^ologicd ac philosophic^ folsa.'* 

X With a similar freedom Luther expressed his opinion of the re- 
lative value of the other books of Scripture. The Gospel according 
to John he called the Chief Gospel, and preferred it fhr to the other 
three. So, also, the Epistles of Peter and Paul were held by him to 
be far above the three Gospels of Mattliew, Mark, and Luke, insomuch 
that these Epistles, together with the Gospel and First EpisUe of John, 
contain aii, in his opinion, that is necessary for a Cturistian to know 
Bee hia PrefatttQ (Ae JVeio Testament. \SEl\. 
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sldo at the sanction, perhaps, which it afibrds ta the Ca^ 
tholic Sacrament of Extreme Unction, In the same 
manner, his unseemly attacks upon Ecclesiastes and 
other Books of Scripture, are to be accomited only among* 
those post-prandial effusions of his humour, for which, in 
bis soberer moods of theology, he was liardly to be held 
responsible. 

•* Though the example, therefore, from such authority, 
of a want of reverence for any part of the received Ca- 
non, may have tended to weaken, in some minds, that ho- 
ma^ for the whole which a long reign of superstition 
had impressed, it would be paying much too high a com- 
pliment to the headlong theology of Luther to trace to 
his factious attacks on the Epistle of St James and Ec- 
clesiastes even the germ of that bold school of scriptural 
criticism, for which we are so deeply indebted to the Ra- 
tionalists; — a school, which, in our own times, has pro- 
duced a Gresenius to call in question the authenticity of 
Isaiah, and a Bretschneider to impugn the genuineness 
of the Gospel and Epistles of St John. 

" For the rest, taking into view the predominant fea- 
tures of Luther's character, — his intolerance, his ungo- 
vernable temper,* his weak, anile superstition,! — the 

* " It ifl impossible," says Calvin, in a letter to Bullinger, " to bear 
any longer with the violeuces of Liither, whose self-love will not per* 
mit him to know his own defectS, or to endure contradiction." Those 
who wish, indeed, for favourable portraits of the Reformers most seek 
elsewhere than in the pictures they have drawn of each other. In re- 
turn fur the polite names which Luther lavished upon his fellow Pro- 
testaata, calling them " blasphemers,'* " heretics,** ** devils,** &c. they 
at Ikotly .retorted upon him such titles as the new Pope, the new Anti- 
clQiat, and said that *' those who could bear his violence must be as 
mad aa himself** Tlie same candour respecting each other seems to 
j have pervaded the whole reforming circle, and while Melanctbon tells 
ua (Thfdrn. Pnf. ad Frid. Myeon.) that Carlostadt was a brutal iano- 
aonuit Mlow, more of a Jew than a Christian, we are informed by 
GaMn (JB». Calv.) that Bucer was full of tortuous and double-dealing 
wajB, and that Osiander (in whose Jokes Luther took such delight) 
was a man of the most profane conversation and infamous morals. 
(JHU. 1>. ad Qnner.—Ckilv. Ep. ad Mel.) 
f t Besides the fancies of Luther, already mentioned, respecting bis 

interviews and dialogues with the devil, he imputed also to this fomi- 
^ liar tlw severe illness of which he was near dying in 1532. In the same 
BMB'aer aome remarkable meteoric phenomena, which oceurred in the 
'• followlBg year, were, as Seckendorf tells us, attributed by Luther to 
'J diabolical agency. Th'vi historian, too, has preserved a letter from 
'^ the Befipnner to a servant-maid who was supposed to be possessed by 
^ a demon . and nothing could well be more weak or old-womanish tha a 
^*, its contents. 

With the exception of all that related to llie o^T&l\on« o^ Vda ^^^iW, 
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tank absurdity of those parts of his faith which he paro- 
died from Popery, and the want of all stamina in those 
abortions of doctrine which he chose to father himself— 
his utter fiiilure in bequeathing to his fi>llowers one last- 
ing dogma, but his complete success in transmitting to 
them £e worst bitterness of the dogmatic spirit,—- having 
glaringly before us these characteristics of^his whole ca- 
reer, both as man and reformer, it requires, I must say^ 
the summoning up of all our most grateful recollections 
of the vast service rendered by him to mankind, in throw* 
ing open the documents of Faith to the search of Reason, 
to keep alive in our minds even a due show of respect to 
his memory, or enable us to listen, without impatience, 
to the eulogies that are sometimes lavished on his name. 

in which department Luther's power of belief sh»iie unrivalled, hif 
fHend Melancthon was even more grossly superstitious than himself^ 
It appears from his Letters that, while emplojred on the Confession of 
Augsborv, he attended anxiously to all stories of prodigies that wers 
abroad, hoping to collect firom them omens as to the suooeas of Ids 
cause. An extraordinary overflow of the Tiber, — a mule delivered of 
a foal, with a foot like that of a crane, appeared to him, both of them, 
BiifUB that something serious was at hand ; while the birth of a calf 
with two heads, wiuin the very territory of Augsburg, was an omen, 
he thought, of the approaching destruction of Rome, by schism. This 
last portent, indeed, he communicates seriously in a letter to Luther, 
acquainting him at the same timn that, on that very day, the Gonfes' 
sion of Augsburg was to be presented to the Emperorl That a mind, 
capable of such flights of absurdity, should believe also in the predic- 
tions of astrology was not to be wondered at; and accordingly we find 
that this noble victim of superstition was constantly broodinK over 
the horrors of bis own horoscope, which among other threatenM mis- 
fortunes, had foretold that be was to be shipwrecked in the Baltic. 

Addicted as was not only Melancthon, but, — as would seem from 
his letters,— the greater number of his correspondents, to this absurd 
belief in astrology, it does not appear, as fhr as I can learn, that they 
were any of them acquainted with the alleged prediction, respecting 
Luther himself, which, through the astrological calculations 4if Lan* 
din, was discovered in Dante, Infem. Cant. i. (See the remarks on 
this passage in Mr. Taafe's ingenious Comment on Dante. Murr eig ^ 
1822.) As a still farther proof tfiat the poet could have meant no other 
than Luther by his "Greyhound," M. Rossetti has, it seems, found 
out that the word V^Utro is but an anagram of the great R^ormo'** 
name] 
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CHAPTER Xmi. 

iOetun continued.— tbe Reformer, Zwineli— superior to nil tbe others 
—his doctrine on the Lord's Supper and BaptiMm — original author of 
Rationalism— followed by Socinus— Anal(^ between Transubstan- 
iiatioD and the Trinity. 

** Of all the men, whom the great crisis of the Refor- 
latkni called forth, the most clearnsighted, consistent, 
nd enlightened, was, beyond all question, Zwingli; and 
t is among the instances which show how, in all such 
evolutions, the thinkers anticipate the actors, t^t the 
aind of Zwingli was already in advance on the road to 
eliffknis freedom, at a time when Luther still lingered 
Q the dark thraldom of Popery. That to the latter, when 
Dce roused, the praise of enterprise and itq reward, suc- 
esB, were most amply due, cannot be denied. But the 
dvantage in mind, which Zwingli possessed over him at 
tartin^, he maintained ever aft^; — not only throughout 
beir jomt living career, but in those important efiects 
rhich have, to this day, survived themselves. 

** Of the short-lived dogmas, indeed, of Luther, it may 
e said, (to borrow an illustration from one of your Eng- 
iah writers,) that * they rose like the rocket, and fell like 
be stick ;* while not a single one of those doctrines which 
iWingli either introduced or adopted, — such is the vitar 
ity uniich good sense can infuse mto all that it handles, 
Aua been suffered to pass away from the Protestant 
litfa; for, while his rational view of the Eucharist very 
arly supplanted both the monstrous mystery of Luther 
nd the evasive Real Absence^ of Calvin, his simple and 

* The Calvinistic view of the Eneharist is thus explained by a 
Mrned Protestant : " Calvin and Bexa will not allow the bread and 
rine to be so much as the vehicle of tbe body and blood, but make 
tiese things not only distinct but very fiur distant from each other. 
iMy allowed nothing but bare elements to be taken from the cete- 
rator, and if men, over and above, receive the body and blood of 
teist, that was to be attributed to their own fiiith, by which they 
Bacinod tbey cosJd coouaiijiicate of tlw body aB&\Ami«XiK| ^stCofiiX 

19 
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tnunystenoiM doctrine respectiiigf Baptism hna, fer a long 
time, been adopted by most Protestant Chorches, and hsi 
even found its way, in spite of Catechism and Articles, 
among your Mubtarilnng Cbnrch of England Divines. 

^Nor was it so much by the example he thus set to- 
wards clearing away the alleged myirteries of Christiani- 
ty, as by the mode of interpreting the text of Scripture 
which he adopted for this purpose, that Zwinj^li esta- 
Uished his claims to the gratitude of all lovers ofthe rea» 
sonable and the intelligibla The rule laid down Inr hioif 
for this great object, and which he fblly exemplified in 
his own manner of dealing with the Eucharist, is simply 
as follows: — never to let Uie mere literal sense of a pas- 
sage of Scripture stand in the way of a rational interpre- 
tation of its meaning; but, wherever the words, takes 
literally, would impfy something irzecoocilable to rea- 
son, to solve the difficulty by miving recoune to a me- 
taphorical sense. 

** Thus when Christ, for instance, in institatinr the 
Eucharist, said, taking the bread in his hands^ *lSk is 
mv body,* the words, uus solemnly uttered, were accept* 
ed, there is no doubt, by Uie Primitive Christians, in their 
strict literal sense,* even as Christ himself uttered them; 
and the miracle which he then announced, as one per- 
manent, throng all future time, in his Church, held its 
place in the faith ofthe whole Christian world te a pe- 
riod of no less than fifteen centuries. 

■toee, and in may other religiooi aetkm, m w«It m at the LtaCa T»< 
Me or at tin SftcraiiieBt.**-^MtMMi*j UtMm^ Saeri^ 

The same induttrious inquirer into Chriitian antiqaitj. nya, ia 
■peaking ofthe www of thie Sacrament now prevalent in theOMrBh 
of England :~** But what all agee and Chrietiane before thought toe 
mean and baee to be the whole entertainment for pioua tonla at the 
Table ofthe Lord, that is, mere bread and wine, without either nato- 
ral or apiritnal body, and Mood joined to them, or aeeompanytng theoK 
without any divine grace or benediction ehed upon tbeia by tlie Holy 
GlMMt,'.-these weak elements, barely set apart fmr a pious uee, our 
Arminiana and Bocinianehave subetituted for the Medicine orinuMr* 
tality, the Sanctifying Food, the Heavenly as well as Earthly Thing, 
the Spiritual Nourishment, the Divine Substanoe, the Tremeiidons 
Mystery ofthe Ancients. 

* To this belief, as being that of the ancient Church, the limBorUl 
I^ibnitz thus bears testimony:— Aiunt enim (the Impanatoras) eor 

Cs Christi ezhi bere in, cum et sub pane : itaque cum Christwi dixit, 
c est corpus meum, intellignnt quemadmodum si quia saceo oatenao 
dieeret hoe est pecunia. fiM pia tatU^gnHtu mp^ru mat dteimraoU pe- 
ntm mtUsri in etrpv Ghrittu viKum in scnficiiMfli paasimqne hie vele- 
nt agmmami netaaioieheiaiii qnam\ii.x2kiii\ \ivMnhNtaaLU%«Mfi iMle 
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^ in the jiut confideiice, however, Ihat no aatiquityt 
)iowever venerable, has any right to establish a pre8cri|>> 
tion in fiivoar of fiction and error> the philoaophic mind 
of Zwingli at once saw through the mieoonception which 
had, even fiom the apostles themselves^ veiled the mean- 
ing of these wolrde, asd, by the application of that test of 
scriptural truth to which I have just referred, showed 
manifestly that, in saying of the bread, ' This is my 
body,* Christ could have meant only ' This signifies,* or 
'is the sign of my body.' 

^ It was, I repeat, in his bold adoption and enforcement 
of this simple mode of interpretation that Zwingli's chief 
and inappreciable service to the cause of Rationalism lay. 
For, though he himself did not extend the principle fur- 
ther than to the Eucharist and Baptism, it has been, by 
later followers in the same naturalizing path, ap^dieid to 
other mysteries not less untenable. U is, therefore, to 
the example first set by this Reformer in rejecting all 
that was miraculous in the Sacraments, that we owe 
that process of simplification which the whole system of 
Christianity since has undergone, till, gradually purified 
through the successive strainers (^ Arminianisro, Socini- 
aniam, and Unitarianisra, it has, at length, settled into 
Chat olear and, if I may so say, filtered state of belief, un- 
obscnred by mystery, and unimbittered by oontroversy* 
which is exhibited in the ratkmalised creed of our Pro- 
testant churches at this day. 

** Jn mystery and supematuralism has ever lain the 
of inriestly influence; and the two grand and 
un&UiBg sources of this influence, in the creed which 
those of the Reformation, were the Real Pre- 
sence and the Trinity. In getting rid of the first of 
these, the Swiss Reformer not only opened an inlet for 
liffht on this one particular point, where, as Milton said 
of his own blindness, ' Wisdom was at one entrance, 
^te riiut out,' but also, by the principle which he ap- 
^ied, as a touch-stone to this longnstanding miracle, pre- 
pared the way for the fiUe, at no distant day, of its twin 
mystery, the Trinity. He was, in fact, suspected of be- 
ing, on ^is latter doctrine also, a Rationalist; insomuch 
that Luther, who was too acute not to perceive that ail 
mch mysteries have one common cause, called on him 
publicly for aa exphuation of his orthodoxy Qa^k^ ^ci^> 
/ect. 
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"It was, indeed, hardly posnble these men ahoald be 
blind to the sure and natural consequences of the rero* 
liitionary principle which they were introducing into re- 
ligion ; and how clearly Melancthon, at leaA, fiiresaw 
that the Nicene mystery of the Trinity would, in its turn, 
be arraigned at the bar of all-judging Reason, appean 
from a passage in one of his letters, where, speaking of 
Servetus, he says, * You know I always feared that thore 
would be, at last, this outbreak about the Trinity. Good 
God! what tragedies will these questions, ' Whether the 
Word is a Person, Whether the Spirit is a Person, give 
rise to among our descendants!'* 

" So conscious was Zwingli himself of the inyaluable 
prize which he had lighted on, in this discovery of a mode 
of interpretinsf Scripture which would bring its myste- 
ries down to the level of human reason, that he used to 
call his application of this principle to Christ's words, his 
* Marmita felix,' or ' happy pearl,' — as though with a 
sort 0? joyful anticipation he was looking fbrwaid to those 
still farther triumphs over error which fiitare cham- 
pions of Reason would, with the same sunple weapon, 
aohieve.t 

^ Nor was there long wanting one to wield this wea- 
pon- with a degree of courage and efiect which will for 
ever render his name ' a hissing' in all priestly ears, — 
the learned and excellent Socinus. The very same 
principles of interpretation by which Zwingli had been 
enabled to relieve Christianity from the portentous incu- 
bus of a Real Presence, were made equally available fay 
Socinus for the subversion of Christ's divinity, and of ail 
the complex machinery of mysteries connected with that 
belief { In one of his works, on this latter subject, we 

• Ut^i mc T^t*Jbe ads me semper Terilnm erne fore ut bee all- 
^uando erumperent. Bone Deiu, quales trafeediaa ezeitabit luec qaci- 
tio ad Postercw, u trrtv vjroTrdLffit o Ao^c « WTff unrtrntrK vo 
nrfv/use. — Lib. 4. Ep. 140. 

t In this mode of interpretation, as in every thing else, the ancient 
heretics anticipated the modern. Thus Tertullian tells us (de Resw- 
net. Oamu) that those who opposed, in his time, the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the flesh argued that " the language of Scripture isfte- 
quently figurative, and ought to be so considered in this instance; the 
resurrection of which it spealcs being a moral or spiritnal reflorree* 
lioo." 

t The doctrine of ChT'iBCa fiaUafacUon, for infitance, is thua got rid 
»f by Socinus:^*' Even ihou^b 1 «bou\^ t«i^ W \rtVvx«ti, twjt to say 
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Und the great parent of Socinianiflm pointiiig out at well 
the jmalogy that exists between Transofastantiatioo and 
the Trinity as the similar processes of reasoning by which 
both are to be rejected^ and the following are the terms 
in which he soms ep his parallel: — 

** * But, as the monstrous and sophistical notion of the 
Enchfurist has been, by the help of God, so plainly ex- 
posed that even children, with reason, langh at and ex- 
plode it, and it is now evident that what was reckoned the 
Blast divine myMery of the Christian religion is the gross- 
est idolatry, so we hope that the shocking fictioOB concern- 
ing our God and his Christ which at present are supposed 
to oe sacred and worthy of the deepest reverence, and to 
eonstitute the principal mysteries of our religion, will, 
with God'e permission, be eo laid open and treated with 
snch scorn that every one will be ashamed to embrace 
them, or even bestow any attention on them.' — Socin. 
Cjpero, torn. L 

**It is more peculiarly, perhaps, in that branch of the 
history of the Keformation which relates to the rise and 
progress of Anti-Trinitarian doctrines that we are able 
to trace, step by step, the natural working of the princi- 
ple* which that revolution, in favour of reason, against au- 
thority« introduced. The impossibility of fixing a boun- 



onet, bat Orequestly, la Ibe Sscred WritiDn, I itill would not belieire 
h Ib ttewuM which you htve pot on It. For, «■ that ii utterly im* 
poHible, I would intorprat uU mcIi pu ■■■§»■ aeeoffdinfly, fiTinff them 
tht MBM that suited my viewi of the matter, m 1 Imvo done with 
■any otiier passages of the Scriptures.**— Sk<«. iih. 3, is StrvmUrt. 

An H wt h e r specinfens t>r hisuanner of applyinf this rule oflmernW' 
latkMi, it need onty be mentioned that in his Eippeition of the first 
Chapter of John's Gospel be overleaps the diSlculty which there neets 
bim f» thmtiu by maintaininf that John, in callinf Jeauelbe ITbrd Of 
Qodrusea at once a metMpkor and a uuttmfmfn and the pnssi | B (▼.14,) 
when it is said that " the Word was made neah,*' he expUfna away 
by ibowlnf that the ▼erbt^wfre, which is here translated " was wuuU:* 
aenns eometimes simply ** was.** ** ThereftMre,** he adds, ** we ought 



not, in this pacsaire, to translate tlw verb was jmadsJUsk, but wtmstmk, 
Votil hns been suAriently proved already that by tlie term, tks Ward, 
nuiat be understood the man who was bom of the Virgin Mary, who 
maM not be made ikHi, bat wMllesh.*'— A dfnclple, it must be owned, 
wortby of him who Urst ehowed that the words, ** Thia is my body,** 
mean ** This signifies my body T* 

• The biographer of Socinus, Touhnin, in defending this mode of 
** laving recourse to a figurative and more lax sense of nil such pns- 
wnes as otherwise assert things derogatory to the divine perfections,** 
Mds, ** JIUre is no vthsr way tfSMiing ths fsres qf tks Pt^isfs argU' 
wmu/or TrandMhsl9iUiaHom,frem tks exfrm werdv if tkt YmMmA-^^T 

19* 
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darj, at which Reason* once started <m her inqniailoriil 
career, ahall content to rein in her speed, could not be 
more strikingly exemplified than in those successife 
fl^es of reform hy which the dignity of Christ's nature 
was lowered from its divine station, losing, at eveiy 
stage, some attribute of glory that once belonged to it,-^ 
first, to the subordinate, but still heavenly rank assigned 
to it by the Arians; then, by a farther fall, to the region, 
half heavenly, hedf earthly, of Socinianism; and fixxn 
thence down, by rapid descent, to the entirely human so- 
lution of the whole mystery, in the creed of the UnK 
tarian. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

liBcture continued.— Anti-Trinitarian doetriaM amonf the Refonn- 
era.— Valentinus Gentilis. — Socinianifm— its weak points.— Pro- 
gnaa of Anti-Trinitarianism— the Holy Sjpirit, not a Pbtmhi, bat an 
Attribute. 

" Among those bolder speculators who ventured, early 
in the progress of the Reformation, to ezfnress openly 
their dissent from the received doctrine of the T^rmity, 
the only one whose opinions on the subject seem tahave 
been stated clearly, either by himself or others, was Va^ 
lentinus Gentilis. This Italian Reformer (one of the 
scions from that nursery of Anti-Trinitarianism, esta- 
blished in the year 1546, at Vicenza) though he was for 
despoiling the Saviour of his Godhead, still allowed him 
to have been a super>an^lic spirit, bom before all wcnrlds, 
who became incarnate m the human body of Jesosi with 
the view of efiectin^ the salvation of man. 

" The next step, m the descending scale, was the doc- 
trine of Socinus, who, rejecting, as a notion unsanctioned 
by scriptural evidence, all belief in the pre-existence 
and superior nature of Christ, held that he was, by na- 
ture, man, though of miraculous birth, — ^beinff conceived 
of the Holy Spirit and bom of a virgin, wiuout the nn- 
^eiVention of any humaa be\x^^ Tlana bein^ properly. 
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said Socinus, the Son of God, and endued with divine 
wisdom and power, Christ was sent, with supreme autho- 
rity, on an embassy to mankind ; and, after his death and 
resurrection, becoming, like a God, immortal, received 
from the Father all power in heaven and earth, having 
all things, with the exception of God himself alone, 
placed under his feet To a being invested with this di- 
vine sovereignty it seemed uatumlly to follow that di- 
vine worship was due; and Socinus, in according such 
worship, was far more consistent thaji a great number of 
his followers,* who, while they hesitated not to believe 
that a human creature could have been elevated to all 
this Grod-like sway, yet, with a reservation not very in- 
telligible, refused to invoke so mighty a sovereign in 
their prayer& 

^ It required, in truth, but a very little &rther advance 
of the rationalizing principle to supersede, by some mora 
plausible scheme, the well-meant, but wholly untenable 
system of Socinus, who, by this transfer of all the power 
of heaven and earth into subordinate hands, made of 
Christ a sort of Maire du Palais and degraded the Al» 
mighty into« Faineant One of his disciples, Paleologus, 
had suggested,— evidently as a means of escape from the 
grand absurdity of their system,-r-that though such power 
might have been intrusted to Christ, during his stay on 
earth and before the fall of Jerusalem, he luul, since hia 
death, resigned all into the hands of the Father, and no 
lon^r himself directed the concerns of his kingdom. 
This easy escape, however, out of an absurdity, which 
was even more gross than that of the believers in the 
God-man,t was rejected indignantly by Socinus, who, 

* The same spirit of variatioa and dinenBion which has marked 
Uiecourae of every other branch of Protestantism we find also among 
the flocinians. After the arrival of Socinus in Poland, the Unitariant 
tbeie formed thirty-two distinct societies, which had, as we are told, 
seaioely any common principle but this, that Jesus Christ was not the 
true God. — JMeUonnaire des Heresies. 

Thoae who take an interest in the history of Unitarian doctnnea 
wjli find their curiosity gratified by the instructive sketeh of the pro- 
ness of Bocinianism which Dr. Rees has praflzed to his edition of the 
Raeovian Catechism. 

t The absuidity of the scheme of Socinus is thus sneered at by a 
brother infidel—" And though the Socinians disown this practice [of 
aUowing aeeming contradictions in religion,] I am mistaken if either 
thsy oTuiB Arians can make their notions of a dig^ifisd and Creature- 
GW cif9hle tf Divine wortk^ appear more leasoaahta IhBA %taA «i<Viv 
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Witb die ■elf-opmion chareeteriitic of a nyttbtm^tntrngef^ 
itill peraevered in his own views ; and the fbllowhiff ex» 
tract from his answer to Paleologus, in which, it wOl be 
Mrceived, he disposes of all the arrangements of the 
Divine government as fhmiliarly as he would any mattev 
of mere earthly concernment, will show, at once, the di^ 
ifeulties of the system which he wished to sabedtute ftr 
the Trinity, and the grossly human hypothesis by which 
he endeavoured to get rid of them. 

** Thus does he argue with his disciple:-^ 

*** If Christ be not removed to any distant jdace, dxM 
Whence he cannot himself govern his kingdom ; if he be 
Hot hindered by other engagements; i^ lastly, he live Ibr 
ever and be not fidlen into inactive sleep, it is roost weak 
to suppose that he hath resigned his kingdom to the Fk* 
fher, especially when the sacred ScripSues say not a 
word or it 

** If yon allow Chrtst*s care of his kingdom heibre the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as is very plain, for what reason 
riunild ^ou deny it after this, and assert that he has re- 
iigned it to his Father? Is it because Christ has porhaps 
since removed to some remote place ftOm whence ae may 
not be able to govern his kingdom, or is so engaged in 
other concerns as to have no leisure ibr this office 1 or 
does he nleep during this interval ; for I cannot imagine 
that you will be so mad as to say that he is again dend.** 
Socin, Opera, 7\mi. //. 

•*This, ftom a worshipper of the Power of Reason, 
was, it mutt be owned, but a sorry ofibring at her shrine. 
But even the fiiihires of such bold adventnrers, in the 
cause of truth, have their use;-^o very wrecks thqr 
leave become beacons for the guidance of those who fol- 
low them. The opinion,! that Christ was neither to be 
worshipped nor invoked, was but a forerunner of those 

tagaiieiet of oib» Meta, touehiiit the trtlde of the Ttiidty.^^lUani't 
CMatUuUtjf ntt mutUriauM, 

* Wlw could beiieTe that it wai of a nan capable of uttarinffiaeh 
%laapb«miea that the following eulogium waa proooaoead f— ^^igli, 
Bitet deaetirMOy hiah aa thoae great Refbrmen atand, Luther, Zuln- 
f liua, and Calvin, in tba Book of Fame, Faustua Sodnua will be fbusd 
to rank aa bigh in the Book of Liib, which ia trf ninni nnnarnaaBW.- 
Tbaalyfaa/ Jto/i il ar y , FiaL /. 

t Ifwa may tadi«Ta bia panaeotor, Bodiioa, (for, howvvtr atvraie 
it mty%ppnf, thaae apoetlea of ftee-tUnking have ahuoat aH been 
ftneeutoiB) OftTitf went bo tw a» \o avMn \Ytii\ *' \t was the aaait 
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fiirther curtailments of his dignity which were soon, in 
the natural course of such sifting inquiries, to take place. 
It was now found that his miraculous conception was un- 
supported by any scriptural authority, besides that of the 
introductory Chapters of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke; and this evidence, on the subject, a bold and 
unscrupulous spirit of criticism, which had now enlisted 
itself in the service of Rationalism, pronounced to be 
spurious.* 

*' The simple humanity of Christ^s nature being thus 
clearly established, all that confusion between celestial 
and earthly natures, which had so long puzzled and 
shocked all reflecting Christians, was, to the mat relief 
of commcm sense, effectually got rid of; while, by a si- 
milar verdict, or rather series of verdicts, the third mem- 
ber of' the Trinity was disposed of in the same rational 
and satisfactory manner. By a scale of reduction, even 
more summary and rapid, the Holy Spirit was, in like 
manner, lowered, till, from its high and substantial sta- 
tioDy as a constituent Person of the Godhead, it came to 
be stripped, at last, of all clauns to be considered a Per- 
son, at ail; — the -conclusion to which the Socinian Re- 
formers came, on this point, being that the Holy Ghost 
implies the Power and Energy of God, and is, according 
to th6 Scriptures, not a person, but an attribute.! 

" In this outline of the course of one of the great 
branches of the Reformation, may be traced the working, 
st^ by step, of that naturalizing principle which has 

thiDf to invoke Jesus Christ as to pray to the Virgin Mary and other 
dead saints.*'— &eii». (^era^ Tbm. SL 

* Some of the English Unitarians, content with rejecting only the 
two first chapters of Matthew, retain those of Luke, in which the pas- 
sage relating to the miraculous conception has been explained by one 
their noet learned writers, as not necessarily supposing that there 
was any thing aupcrnaturni in the conception of Jesus.— IZttitonaNtMi 
tk$ Iheirine of the Ghspel, fry Dr. Carpenter. 

J- After referring to nunftrous authorities on this point, one of the 
itors of the Racnvian Catechism (Wissawatius) thus concludes :— 
" U in most safe, therefore, adhering to the prtiper import of the word, 
to believe the Holy Spirit to be the power and energy of God, and conse- 
quently his gift, as is clearly revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testament." There was, on this point, how- 
ever, some difference of opinion among these sectaries, and the Father 
of the English Unitarians, John Biddl.', was one of those who, as we 
are told, " took the Holy Spirit to bo a Person, Chief of the Heavenly 
Spirits. Prime Minister of God and Christ, and therefore called the 
Spirit, by wayof exceJlence."— ^rie/i/iatory qf the Ui«tttr\aiw,VJ&"l« 
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akm or l6« operated, throaghout the p ro g rew of thai 
410, and must, sooner or later, bring all to the aaoie tioh 
plified remit And for these happy eflfects,-HBtill happier 
m the fiirther consequences yet to Bpring from themr* 
we are indebted, primarily, of course, to uat grand prin- 
ciple of the Reformation, which brought matters of fluth 
within the jurisdiction of Reason, but secondarily, aai 
wUbove all others, to him who asserted that princiide in iti 
fullest extent, the bold and philosophic-minded Zwinfl^L 
** In fiict, by none of those who co-operated with oin 
was the spirit of their mighty cause maintained with half 
such consistency, wUle living, or transmitted with Inif 
such effect to other tunes. Luther himself was, as I have 
shown, disqualified both by bis temper and his sapevsti- 
tion* fbr leaving -behind hun any durable momuBeBt but 
his name; while Melancthon, though hurried forward 
in the foaming wake of his leader, still sighed for the 
Mfe moorings of the Church, and was, at heait» half Pip 

^ Nor less unfit, though in a vary different poiiit cf 
▼iew, was Calvin, fbr the task of reconciliDg religion to 
reason, and estahlishing a fiiith siich as men or sen 

* 1V> the pictare of Lothn*i alfsady prMented ia tiMn 
Bot help addiDf two more touehet,— one, from his own ni 
— which the above remark of the Protoor ragfesta to ow. IiT a pn* 
Ihee to his worka, written hut a short time before Ua death, the ■•- 
former aays, " When I encaffed in the cause of the Kefonnatioa I was 
a most fhintic Papist; so intoxicated, nay, so drenched in the doOMa 
of the Pope, that I was quite ready to put to death, if I tad Seen 
able, or to co-onerate with those who woukl have pat to death, 
persons who refused obedience to the Pope, in any nngla arti- 
cle *' That he carried this amiable temper with him into the aew ex- 
treme which he espoused cannot be doubted ; and I shall only add to 
the specimens already given of the tolerance of bis spirit tto aeeoaat 
which Seckendorf.'tbe able apolc^st both of Luthereniara and its aa* 
thor. has left on record respecting the dispositions of Ua hero towaidi 
the Jews. ** It was l.uthor*s opiuion,'* says Seckendorf, ** ttat their 
mtLgoguea sbouki be levelled with the ground, their hoaseadeatroyed, 
their books of prayer and of the Talmud, and of the Old TeataaNBt bs 
taken from them, that their Rabbis should be forbidden to fach, and 
forced by hard labour to get their bread,*' Itc. kc 

t The Professor allndes, no doubt, to Melancthon*8 optnioaa In Ik* 
vour of the Primacy of the Pope, as well as his decidedly Catholie laa* 
guage, on the sul^ect of the Eucharist, in the Apology for tte OoalM- 
sion of Aogiiburg. It i* curious enough that the very aaine 



from the ancient Canon of the Mass, (implying expressly a change 
of substance, in the elements, after consecration) which gave sadi 
scandal by its admission into Melancthon's Apology, waa adopted af 
terwardB into the Lilurgy whichCharleal. eadeavvufedtofono oa tht 
people of BcoiUud. 
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coald adof)t After rejectingr«— <nr rather juggling away,* 
— the oMeflt mystery of Christianity, he introduced others, 
entirely unknown to antiquity, in its place; and, while 
that which he cast off was but chargeable with being o& 
fensive to human reason, what he adopted implies iln- 
peachment of the character of God himself. For what 
Im can be said of his mystery of Election and Reprt^ 
tioi»— a mystery into whose dark recesses none can look 
without shuddering, and which would make of the Al- 
mighty a Being such as even his own Chosen could not 
kn^t 

** To Zwingli, in short, alone, of all that memorable 
band, can the combined qualities required to constitute 
a great Reformer be attributed. Enterprising, but tern* 
pmte, keeping the qsecnlative in subordinatbn to the 

* ^ no other word llwB " janto *" eoald the P r e fl w or have half ae 
jaatty described the aort of conjuror*8 proceaa by which Calvin, in hia 
mere moekery of a Sacrament, finrt lays before us the ** proper aab- 
■Unee** (aa he proclaims it) of Cluist's body aasarinf as that it is aa 
iobatantiaUy praaeot to the communicant as was the Holy Spirit un- 
der the foriB of a dove, and tlien, j»mto, by a sadden wave of the wand, 
eoBvmtlng this real presence into an absence, and showing that the 
raBeivnr and the thing received areas diauntflrom each other as earth 
is froB heaven! 

It ie a atrong proot however, of the foree of our Savioar*s words, ia 
iaatitntiiig the Eocharist, that, while they compelled Luther, afainst 
Ua will, to believe in a Real Presence, they forced Calvin, with no 
lev fBliMtaiiee, to endeavour to geem to believe in it;— tboogh, after 
ULt tha tnw explanation of Calvin's doctrine on this point, is to be 
inndln the profluie pan of his disciple Beza, who said that the body 
ef GUint ** non magis esse in Cuna qoam in Oena.^ 

t The fbllowiBK concise and Just statement of the fearful hypothesis 
ef CUviBiam is from Bishop Copleston's clearly reasoned treatise on 
the — ibilpct. — *' We cannot, indued, conceive how a Being who hi^ws 
all tUnfB that will come to pass should subject another being of hia 
efwn fraating to trW: that he shoqld expose this being to temptation, 
ftaMfar wtat the iasue will be, and yet speak to him Befbre, and treat 
Ma affarwarda, as if he did not know it.** I have already shown 
(■ngi 187) into what frightfhl blasphemies the natural conaequenoe of 
Wsdoemne betrayed Luther and other supporters of it. 

With aqual conciseness another necessary conseqaenoe of Calvinlaai 
was pat bf a eerUin Landgrave of Turing, a great patron of the Re- 
fbnaai Doetllnea, who, on being admonished by his flriends of the dis. 
satota coarse of lifb he was leading, made answer, ** Si prvdestinatna 
ana, aalla peeeata poterunt mihi regnum coBlorom auferre ; si pr«sci* 
taa, aalla opera mihi illud valebunt eonfiBrre.** *« If I am one of the 
Sket, no erimea that I may commit can deprive me of the kingdom of 
hMvaa ; if 1 am one of the Reprobate, no works that [ ean perform wiH 
avail any tiling towards bestowing it on me."—" An ol^ection (adda 
Or. Boylin, by whom the circumsunoe is mentioned) not more old than 
eowBon, bat each, I moat eonfess, to which I never fbund a satisfactory 
aanrar fhmi the pen of Bupralapsarian or Sublapsarian, within tha 
anall aonqiajis of my /Mdiag."— {Qain^rttcalar Bictoni . 
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practical, and while throwing his energies into the pie* 
sent, Btill looking forward to the interests of the fotare, 
— ^firm in his own views and purposes, yet tolerant of the 
opposing opinions of others, — ^this great man not obAji 
wTiile Inrin^,' showed himself worthy of the free eanse in 
which he died, but, in dying, bequeathed a legacy of his 
roirit to mankind in the rational mode of interpreting the 
^riptures which he taught, and the consequent release 
fjnm mystery, and its attendant, Priestcrafl, which the 
application of that golden rule has since achieved for u& 

** To tlie slow, but sure, working of this one simple 
principle, we are indebted, I repeat, for the state of the 
christian world at this moment Hence, that philosophic 
calm, or, — as fanatics choose to denominate it, — Indif- 
ferentism, which has succeeded to the bitter and vehement 
controversies that once convulsed all Europe. Hence, 
the deniers of Christ's divinity, whose fo.te, in former 
times, would have been the dungeon or the stake, may 
now deny, with impunity^-— may even pass muster as 
Christians, and take their station in the rear-ianks of Be- 
lief nnmolcstecL* 

** Even into regions that might have been supposed the 
least accessible to such light, the subtle influence of this 
principle has yet unerringly worked its way ; for^ look to 
your boasted Church of E^sland, — who could ever, in the 
days of an Abbot or a Laud, have foreseen the ponibility 
of such phenomena, among her Bishops, as a Hoadly and 
a Clayton?! What prophet would have then dared to 

• 

* The poflition of Unitarianiam on the icaleof Ghristiaii belief it well 
deecribed by the late Biihop Heber, who calhi it a syatem which ** leans 
on ttie utmost verge of Christianity, and which has been in so many 
instances a stepping stone to simple Deism/* The aocomjdislied Bishop 
would, no doubt, have been shocked to be told (what is» nevertheless, 
but too true) that his own leligion was but the first of tlie siepping- 
■tones in this path. 

t Of the Essay on Spirit which this distinfalsbBd Prelate of the 
Church of Ireland published under his own name, in 1751, the aealous 
l^liitaker thus speaks .■— " This folly (of Arianism) has been leesDUy 
levived hf what appears a monster of absurdity to tlieee later ages, an 
Arian Bishop of the Church. Bishop Clayton revived it in hia Enay 
on Buirit.** 

It has been said that Clayton virpui only guilty of the tm pniileiee of 
lending his name to this work, which was, in reality, tte prodoction 
of a young clergyman of his diocese. But the hostility of tUe bWhop, 
aot only to the Athanasian, but the Nicene Creed, and the boM efbrt 
wbieh be made, by appeaUng to ttae boose of Lords on the raldeistfto 
b*V9 both Creeds •zp<uiaedu<»ktkA'IA\wil ^VbA^wbLCtmiehiilMm 
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: that a day would yet arriva^ when the mark of 
HFoold be seen peeping from mider the mitres of 
tablishment, and even Socinianism be allowed to 
with her disenchanting wand, the long vaunted 
izy of the Church of England Sacramentai* 



CHAPTEH XLV. 

M>ntinaed.— Effects of the relatioBisiiif mode of hiterpreUtioa 
ibited in Germany.— Contralto betwtan past and prasent itattf 
teslantism.— Inspiration of the Bciipturea n||acted.— AtttheB' 
»f books of tlie Old and Mew Testament questioned, ice ioc. 

fe have seen that, even within the guarded pre^ 
if the Church of England Establishmetitj-^pledged, 
by Articles, and moreover Imbed, by rich rewards^ 
thodoxy, — the natural consequences of the primal 
le of Protestantism have, in many instances, shown 
Lves, and would, doubtless, under a system of 
I Government, less appealing to strong worldly 
rations, have been still more fully, or I should 
say, more openly developed, 
t, — to bring home at once to the scene of its most 
ve and signal results, this inherent and ever work- 
iciple of the Reformation, — ^need I point elsewhere 
my own country, Germany, for manifestations of 

igb not, perhaps, tbe author of the Essay in question, be eoa- 
itficiently with it, in spirit, to be beid aoswerabie for all its 

larnnf tbe Hoadlyan scheme of tbe Sacarament with SoeiaU' 
be ProfiMior but echoes the iancuage of one of the few Prelates 
hurch of England, who have thought proper to declare them' 
-ainst this now ivevalent opinion amonc the saembers of tbe 
mient. In a sermon, preached before the UniTersity of Ox- 
late Bishop Cleaver, after impressing upon his bearers tbe 
connexion which subsists between tbe importance of the 
ipper and the dignity of Christ's nature,— insonmcb that any 
ion of the high benefits of the former is, in eflbcty a denial of 
Jty of the latter,— proceeds to say that the feme acquired in 
[uarters by Bishop Uoadly's plain Aecouat of the Sacrament 
'the sake qfiUctHMXtmrnthSMMUMtufima:* 

20 
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its activity and its power; can we ask any more coO' 
vincing pnx)f of the efficiency of that one simple doctrine 
which taught that the Scriptures are to be interpreted 
according to the light of Reason, than is afi^rded in the 
deep, radical, and all-pervading change which it has 
worked throughout the whole system of religious belief in 
Germany 1* 

" Among tliat people, who once, in their zeal far the in- 
fallibility of Scripture, maintained that the whole of it had 
been dictated verbatim by the Holy Spirit,"f- — ^that the 
very Hebrew points and accents of the Old Testament 
were inspired, and, still ftrther, that even those formularies 
and Confessions of Faith, every line of which teemed with 
materials for wrangling, were, one and all, suggested by 
the same Heavenly prompter, — among that very people, 
so vast a change has the reasoning principle wrought,f 

* " It needed not be added (sasrs the Rev. Mr. Rose, Christian Ad- 
vocate in the University of Cambridge) that the PretuUaU atttnktf 
Oermany U tks mere skadno qfa name. For this abdicatitm ^Ckriatism^f 
was not confined to either the Lutheran or Calvihist profession, but ex- 
tended its baleful and withering influence with equal force over each.'* 
— Sermona. 

Similar to this is the account given hv a German writer, Baron 
Starlie :— " Protestantism," he says, ** is so degenerated that little more 
than its mere name subsists at the present day. At all events, it moit 
be owned it has undergone so many changes, that, if Luther and Me- 
lancthon were to rise again, they would not know the Church whidi 
was the work of their industry." — EntreL PhiUmapk. 

t " Such an exaggerated theory of inspiration (says Mr. Pusey) did 
undoubtedly contribute mainly to shake in Germany the belief in the 
doctrine itself, since the whole seemed to depend upon this Aulty 
theological system. It was a fancied. idea qf expediency^ in auppart ti the 
main Proteetant position against the Romanists^ which gave rise to this 
aystom among them. Deeply have their descendants to regret their 
^rt-sighted policy." 

Thus was party spirit at the bottom of all, during the first struggles 
of Protestantism. Having set up the Bible, as their sole guide, in op^ 
position to the Catholics, to uphold its entire inspiration, in eveiy 
word and syllable, became a point not so much of religion as of honoar 
with the party ; and the consequence has been, according to the or* 
dinary course of such extnmes, that the descendants of those very 
men who cried up the Bible as every thing, have nowancoeeded, as we 
see, in degrading the Bible to almost nothing. 

X The following extract from the Sermons of Mr. Rose,— the gentle* 
man to whom we owe our first full insight into the state of Protet* 
tantism in Germany, — contains, in a few words, such a general view 
of the subject as may save me the trouble of referring to his authority 
for the details:—" The rationalizing Divines of Germany ate boiud 
by no law but their own fancies ; some are more and some len ex* 
travagant ; but I do them no injustice after this declaration in saying, 
that the general inclination and tendency of their opinions (man 
or leas forcibly acted on) is this,— that, in tbs Naw I^tainent we shill 
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that they now reject all Bupposition of inspiration what- 
ever, and regard the whole of the Scriptures themselvee, 
from hecfinning to end, as a series of venerahle, hut hu- 
man, and, therefore, fallible documents. 

" In that same country whose theologians once prized 
the Old Testament as an equally valuable repository of 
Christian faith with the New, — seeing under the veil of 
its types the substance of the Gospel, and in its prophe- 
cies an inverted history of the mission of Christ* — in 
that country a more inquiring and discerning theology 
has now severed all such connexion between the two 
codes. Instead of finding Christ every where in the pages 
of the Old Testament, these divmes (as was once ob- 
jected to Grotiusf) find him no where; — the prophecies 
hitherto assumed as having reference to the Saviour, be- 
ing meant really t6 refer to the future state of the Jews, 
and having, consequently, no farther connexion .with 
Christ than as accommodated by himself and others to 
his mission. The many wonderful instances which the 
Hebrew Scriptures record of the direct interposition of 



find only the opinions of Christ and the Apoetles adapted to the age In 
which they lived, and not eternal truths; that Christ himself had 
neither the design, nor the power of teaching any system which was 
to endure; that, when he taught any enduring truth, as he occasion- 
ally did, it was without being aware of its nature ; that the Apostles 
onderstood still less of real religion ; that the whole doctrine, both of 
Christ and his Apostles, as it is directed to the Jews alone, so it was 
gathered in fact from no other source than the Jewish Philosophy ; 
that Christ himself erred and his Apostles spread his errors, and that, 
consequently, no one of his doctrines is to be received on their au- 
thority ; but that, without regard to the authority of the Books of 
Scripture, and their asserted divine origin, each doctrine is to be ex- 
amined according to the principles of right reason, before it is allowed 
to be divine." 

* " They held," says Mr. Pusey, in speaking of those former theo- 
logians of Germany, " that all the distinguishing doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were, even to the Jews, as much revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment as in tho New, and that the knowledge of these doctrines was 
as necessary to their salvation as oura.** He then adds, that " No 
error seems to have prepared so much for the subsequent reaction, in 
which aM prophecy was discarded^ all doctrine considered to be preca* 
rious." — HtntorieeU Inquiry. 

To such a length were these notions carried at that period (about 
1640) that the celebrated Lutheran, Calixtus, was accused of Arianism 
aad Judaism, because he thought that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
Bot revealed with equal clearness in the Old as in the New Testament ; 
■or was, under the old dispensation, as necessary to salvation. 

t It was said, with reference to their different modes of interpreta- 
tion, that " Cocceius found Christ every where in the Old Testament, 
Aud Grutius fuund him no where.'* 
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God ia this world, are do longer looked upon as aoglit 
but Jewiflh images and dreams : those historical nam* 
tivGs, for whose truth, and even verbal accuracy, the 
Holy Spirit, as their dictator, used formerly to be held 
accountable, are now explained away, as allegories, or 
rejected, as forgeries ; and even that most important of 
all, on whose truth so much of Christianity depends, the 
Mosaic History of the Creation and Fall of Man, has 
been iliown to bear on its &ce the features of mjrtholQgic 
fiction.* 

'* While thus of the Old Testament our views have 
undergone such a change, some of our illusions, respect- . 
mff the New, have beoi no less thoroughly dissipated. 
The notion, indulged in so fondly by our ancestora, not 
only of the inspiration of the whole volume, but of the 
uniform puri^ of its language, throughout^ could not 
stand before the progress of an improving spirit of criti- 
cism ; and, accordin^v,-^imitating rather the boldness of 
Luther himself than the blind homage paid by his Qiurch 
to every syllable of Scripture,-M)ur Divines have dealt 
as unceremoniously with most parts of the New Testap 
ment as did the great Reformer himself with the Epistle 
of St James. They have shown that, in most dT the 
Epistles, gross errors and interpolations aboimd,-^the 
latter traceable chiefly to about the beginning of the se- 
cond century ; while not only the EpisUes but the Gospel 
attributed to St John, have lieen proved by Bretschneider 
to have been the productions of some Gnostic of the same 
period.f 

** Nor is this all ; for even the trust- worthiness of the 
remaining three Gospels has been called seriously into 
question by a most important discovery which we owe, 

* On thii poiot, tlM German Divines have not had all the Ration* 
alism to tbemselvea, as the Rev. author of the " Free Inquiry " was 
even beforehand with these critics in ridiculing the notion of " a Ser* 
pent's speaking and reasoning."— 5^e Middleton's Enay on this sufajecl, 
and also his Letter to Dr. Woterkmd. 

t In the Preface to this work, Bretschneider justifies bis object in 
writing it, both by the example of Luther and the prinoiples of the 
Evangelical Church.—" Earn enim judioii libertatem non solum anti* 
quissima sibi vindicavit ecciesia, sed e& quoque usus est Lutherua, 
eademque denique principiis ecciesia evangelics est quam convenient* 
issima." Many other German theologians, besides Bretschneider, and. 
among the rest, Cludins, (Superintendent of the Lutheran Church, at 
llildesheim!) have taken similar views as to the spuriousnesc of tbp 
fyritingB attributed to Bl. John. 
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irst instance, to the sagacity of our learned Mi- 
but which others, since his time, have brought 
ther into light. The &ct proved, as it appears, 
Bar internal evidence, by these critics, is, that the 
irst Gospels are not, in reality, the works of the 
whose names they bear, but merely transcriptions 
lations of some anterior documents.* To the proofi 
; by our Rationalists of this fact, there has been, 
no satisfactory answer from the orthodox : and 
3 minds of all thinking Christians are left to the 
doubt whether the same hands that copied may 
I have interpolated, and whether Protestants may 
that their sole guide of faith, is, after all, but a 
and fallible dependence, without those lights of 
1, by which, conjointly with the Scriptures, the 
z Church has, through all ages, steered her course. 
)w, from undoubted evidence, that, about the end 
econd Century, both the forgery of new Gospels 
adulteration of old ones prevailed throughout the 
A world, to a very great extent ; and me latter 
of fraud, if we may trust their mutual accusations^ 
an equal degree, practised both by heretics and 
)rthodox ; — * Ego Marcionis adfirmo adulteratum, 
ertullian) Marcion meum.' 
, however ultimately, the (Question respecting the 
iness of these documents may be decided, the r&- 
lode in which we now interpret both their fiicta 
At doctrines completely pui^es them of all that 
sm and mystery from which Superstition has hith- 
iwn her chief aliment ; and our method of solving 
L unsoundnesses and' inconsistencies in doctrine, 
most methods that are found efficient in their 

erthold, one of those critics who assert tfae existence of « 
dooiment, it is maintained that this originalof the three first 
ras written in Aramaic. The Epistles .of St. Paul, too,— as 
ndeed, all the otter Epistles,— 4ie asserts, in like manner, to 
' translations firom the Aramaic; so that, as an able writer 
ritish Critic has remarked, on the subject, ** instead of the 
Ekshioned notion that the New Testament is a collection of 
imposed by the persons whose names they bear, and who 
der the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost, we must 
ivc that the original narrator of tte Gospel Histonr was an 
I person ; and that the Gospels and Epistles, which we read 
, are merely translations made by some persons whose names 
and who lictray themselves by several blunders in the work 
cy undcrtook."^»/w/y, 1P28. 

20* 
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opentioii,nmp1e. It being admitted that»on some pourti,— h 
and, among others, for instance, demoniacal posBearioni,-* 1 i 
Christ accommodated himself to the prejudices and 8oper> 1 1 
stition of his hearers, we think it warrantable, wherever hii j i 
precepts are found to jar with sound reason, to seek in tbs 
same temporizing policy the solution of such difficnltiei. 

'* The doctrinu part of the New Testament being thus 
sifted of its irrationalismj there remained but the task of 
reconciling to the land's of reason and nature, thoee devils 
tions from the course of both which its recorded miracles 
present ; and this not very easy service our theologiam j 
nave attempted, with success as various as the modes 
which they have adopted for their purpose, — sometimes 
resolving the whole wonder into a mere exaggeration of 
natural phenomena; sometimes showing, as in the in- 
stance of Jesus walking upon the sea, thiat to a preposi- 
tion, mistranslated, the entire miracle owes its origin^ 
and sometimes even (as was the case in the timeof Me»- 
mer's celebrity) attributing the wonderful cures pe^ 
formed bv Christ to the enects of Animal MagnetiBm.t 
In short, by one explanation or another, all that is mira- 
culous in the relations of the New Testament has been 
evaporated away efiectuallv, leaving nothing but the 
mere human realities behind. 

** Thus, of all that imposing apparatus of miracles^ — 
which, having been conjured up as a necessary appendage 

* According to this solutjon of the miracle, which we owe to a Frt- 
fimtr^TlkMlogf, PauIuB, the words nrt *nn Ba>MT9da vwwdL'rwttA 
«ra to be translated '* walking 6y the sea.** instead of " walking ra 
the sea." His ex|danation of the miracle of the tribute-money and 
tba fish is equally worthy of a Protestant Professor. *' What sort of 
miracto is it,** asks Paulas, " which is commonly found here ? I will 
not say a miracle of about 16 or 20 groschen, (S«. td,) for the greatness 
of the value does not make the greatness of the miracle. But it may 
he observed, that as, first, Jesus received, in general, support firon 
nany persons, (Judas kept tlie stoeic, John xii. 6,) in the same way as 
tba Rabbis lived from such donations ; as, secondly, ao many pious 
^omen provided for the wants of Jesus; as, finally, the claim did not 
oecur «t any remote place, but at Capernaum, where Christ bad 
fHends, a miracle for about a dollar would certainly have been Bnpa^ 
fluous.'* For a farther account of this precious Theologian, aee Bose, 
StaU tf Prttestantiam in Oervumf. 

t In speaking of the enthusiasts for animal magnetism, who went 
to for as to attribute to it the raising of the apparition of Samnel by 
the Pythoness, the Abb« Or^goire says, **Comme les n«olognes Pro- 
testans, ils appliquent a d'autres foits snmaturels racont^s dans la 
Bible eette tbaumaturgie medicate qui tendroit i d^molir tout te 
pliin de l9 r^v^lation." 
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to Christ's Divinity, should now, along with that Divi- 
nity, he sufiered to pass away, — ^the only one that still re- 
tains a hold on our faith is the great miracle of the Re- 
Borrection, to which, in despite of all reasoning, human 
nature still clings, and which, therefore, hut few of our 
theologians have yet ventured to call in question.* 

" Into a detail of the various doctrines, reputed hith- 
erto as the very essence of Christianity, which have al- 
ready fallen before the all-conquering march of Ration- 
alism, it is not my intention here to enter. Suffice it to 
ia^, throughout that region, — including Switzerland! 
within its circle, — which saw the birth, the triumphs, the 
excesses of the Reformation ; that region, where intole- 
rance once rioted over its victims; where Pestelius was 
condemned to death by the lawyers of Wittenberg for no 
other reason than that he differed with them on tiie sub- 
ject of the Eucharist; where Calvin brought Servetus to 
the stake, and the Bernese Reformers beheaded Gentilis, 
finr opinions scarce more heterodox, on the Trinity, than 
those of Whiston and Dr. Samuel Clarke; — through that 
whole region, not only the Trinity, but every doctrine at 
dl connected with it, the superior nature of Cbrist, the 

* Amoof these, is Paulas, who, in bis Commentary, asserts, that 
Christ did not really die, but suffered a fainting fit. One of the fa- 
thers of Rationalism, Semler, held the Resurrection to be a sort of 
poetic mythus, which was to be received in some moral or allegorical 
sense ; and We|[schneider says, that though Christ setmed to the by* 
standers to expire, yet, after a few hours, being given up to the sedu- 
lous care of his fiiends, lie returned to life on the third day. 

Mr. Pusey looks upon it as one of those symptoms of a retaming 
reverence for Christianity which he is sanguine enough to pereeive in 
the present state of the Germans, that the doctrine of the Resurrection 
has resumed its place in their creed. ** Many,** he says, ** I beard of, 
others I saw in Germany, who had formerly been cold Rationalists, but 
who were now In difierent degrees approximating to the ftilness of 
Christianity. From the stage in which the one great miracle of our 
Saviour*s Resurrection was held as the basis of Christian revelation, 
from tUs stage onwards there was progress.— J^utorjco/ Inq^dry. 

t ** Tlie ministers of Geneva,'* says a Protestant writer, Grenus, 
"have already passed the unchangeable barrier. They have held out 
the band of fellowship to Deists and to the enemies of the fbith. They 
even blush to make mention, in their Catechisms, of Original Sin, 
without wliicb the Incarnation of the Eternal Word is no longer ne- 
cessary.** 

Rousseau, in his Lettres de la Montagne, gives much the same ac- 
count of the Genevese of his own time :— *' Vvbea asked,*' he says, " if 
Jeaoa Christ is God, they do not dare to answer. When asked, what 

mysteries they admit, they still do not dare to answer A 

philosopher casts upon them a rapid glance and penetrates them at 
once,— he sees they are Arians, Bocinians," 
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Personality of the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation,* the 
Atonement with its attendant mysteries, have all, by the 
great muss of Protestants, of all denominations, been cart 
okf OS fictions and absurdities, from their creed. 

" Finally, — ^to close and crown this series of striking 
contrasts, which the Germany of the nineteenth century 
presents to the Germany of the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
— I need but point to the extraordinary coalition whicb 
has, witliin these few years, taken place between the two 
principal creeds into which the Reformation in its firrt 
progress, branched. Of all Churches, perhaps, that ever 
existed, the most fiercely intolerant has been the Lur 
theran,t — not only in persecuting, imprisoning, and even 
excluding from salvation, as heretics,| the members of 
her sister Church, the Reformed or Calvinist, bat also in 
nurturing within her own bosom such a nest of discord} 
as had never before been engendered by tbeologic hate, 
— Ultra Lutherans, and Melancthonians refusing each 

* We find clear work made of all tbese mysteries by a German di- 
vine, Cannabich, who, in a ** Review of the ancient and new Dognu 
of the Christian Faith," coolly seta aside the Trinity, Original Sin, Jus- 
tification, the Satisfaction of Christ, Baptism, and the Lord's Sapper, 
as tau{;ht in his own Church. This levelling divine, (who held one of 
the highest dignities In the Lutheran Church) thus spealEs of the Tri> 
nity :— " The dogma of the Trinity may he removed, without scrapie, 
from religious instruction, as being a new doctrine, without fbanda- 
tion and contrary to reason ; but it must be done with great ciicun* 
spuction, that weak Ciiristians may not take icandai at it, or a pie* 
text to reject all religion I'* 

t " De toutcs lea sectes du Christianinae," says Rousseau, with Just 
severity, " la Luthcrienne ma pardit la plus incons^uente. EUe a 
rtuni eomme A plaisir eontre elle seole toutes lea objections qu'elles se 
font rune & Tautre. Ella est en particulier intol^rante eomme i'Eglise 
Roniaine; mais le grand argument de cellc-ci lui manque ; elto est ia- 
tol6rante sans savoir pourquoi."—- Lettres de la Montojrm, 

t Thus, a learned Professor, Feclit, in a work, " De BeatitudiM Mor- 
tuorum in Domino," expteiMd his (minion tliat all but Lutberaaa, aad 
certainly all the Reformed, wen exdoded from salvation. Bat to Lu- 
therans lie asserted that the term ** der Belife," or ** died in the Lotd,** 
ought in all cases to be applied, even though tliey had led notoriously 
ungodly and profligate lives, and on their death-beds had not gives 
the least indication of repentance.— Sm Mr. Pusey's HiaUniealliiMirf. 

§ Among the instances of Lutherans persecuted by Lutherana,! shall 
only enumerate Strigel, imprisoned tlwee years for maintaining that 
man was not merely passive in the work of his conversion,— Haidea* 
ben, deposed and banished from Bazony for only egipnnimating to the 
Reformed doctrines on the Communion,— Peucer, MelanGthon*8 son- 
in-law, imprisoned tan years, for espousing tbe cause of his (litlier4B- 
law*8 followers, and Craeau, put to tbe torture for tbe aame Anti-Lu- 
theran offence. 
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other the rites of communion and buria],''' — ^Flacianistfl 
igainst Strigelians, — Osiandrians against Stancarians,t — 
3ach of these parties hating its opposite as inveterately 
IS all agreed in detesting their common enemy the Cal- 
^inists. Yet this very Church, bom, as it was, and nursed 
Q discord, till strife seemed the very element, the prin- 
)le, of its existence, has, within these few years (thanks 
the becalming power of Rationalism) sunk quietly into 
oalition with its ancient foe, and now shares amicably 
nth it the same temples, the same ministers, and the 
ame Sacraments!! 

" To the Eternal glory of reason, the world now be- 
lolds the edifying spectacle of two religions once so mu- 
ually hostile, that each would have freely granted salva- 
icQ to be attainable any where but within Sie hated pale 
if the other, now quiescently subsiding into a partnership 
f belief — with creeds simplified, it is true, on both sides, 
so rational an extent, as to leave them, even were they 
disposed, but few dogmas to dispute about,) and with 

* Tbe origin of this controversy was the extravagant assertion of 
ilacias, that ** original sin was the substance of human nature." 

t B^ Osiander it was maintained.that our Justification throughChrist 
ras derived firom his divine nature solely, while Stancarus ascribed 
be work of Justification to his kuwum nature alone. Thus did these 
' graceless bigots fight :'* for ever in extremes, and for ever in tbe dark. 

I One of the compromises by which this strange union has been ef- 
iBcted is not a little curious. The Lutherans had been accustomed, 
ike tbe Catholics, to use a small wafer, whole; the Calvinists bread, 
vUch tbey broke. They now use, in common, a large Lutheran wafer, 
vhich is uroken, like the Calvinistic bread. 

We have here a type, if I may so say, of tbs tkte of German Protes- 
aatism altogether. It was respecting the suketanee in the Eucharist 
hat these churches first fell into variance, and now a mere compro* 
siae as to tbe wafer has been sufficient to l»ing them together again I 
¥ell might the Abb6 de la Mennais say, " Le Proteetantisme fatigue 
i*srt §m£rwti sur dea ruinee." 

I As ■ confirmation of all that is here stated by the Professor, I give 
he Ibllowing passage from an English traveller, Mr. Jacob, who, in 
lieaking of the reconciliation in question says, " This union is said 
o have spread still wider a spirit of indifference upon sacred subjects. 
Pbe disUnguisbing tenet of the Lutherans, and that which is con* 
ained in their Symbolic Books, to which the clergy prufess adherence, 
s tbe doctrine oi the real presence of the body and blood of Christ, in 
he braftd and wine, in the Lord's Supper. This tenet, though it has 
leen ever the profession of tbe Lutheran Church, has been long aban* 
loned by almost the whole of its ministers, The Reformed, or Cal- 
iaistio ministers, had, like their brethren of the Lutheran party, lit- 
is to give up. Their distinguishing tenets of predestination, election, 
nrseverance, and impelling grace, were passed over in their public 
«rvices, as obsolete dogmas never to be Introduced, and it was gene- 
-ally ai^derttood that, for a ceotury post, tbey U«iY« ^KATHftM^Vi ^\v> 
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that best and sole guard against dissension and crafl, t 
Irccdrtm from all dark and uncharitable mysteries. 

■ " To Zwingli who, both by the example and the mle 
which he held out in applying the touch-stone of comnMB 
^ sense to the mystery of the Eucharist, was the maia 
source, I again repeat, of all the consequences I hafc 
been describing, we are indebted for other bold lights, in 
the same adventurous track, which would yet more fully 
illustrate the working of his principle, but to which tbe 
extent this Lecture already has reached permits me 
barely to allude. The gloomy dogma of Original Sin,— 
an evident crafl from Manicheism, — was among the doc- 
trines discarded by this enlightened Reformer,'^ who, in 
rejecting the notion that Baptism washes away sin, de- 
nied that there is any original sin to wash away. As on 
the existence, too, of tiiis innate corruption depends the '\ 
necessity of a Redemption, We can little wonder at his - 
adopting a scheme of salvation so comprehensive, that, < 
according to his view, the great heroes and sages of Pa- ^ 
ganism are no less admissible to the glories ^ Heaven 
than St. Paul himself. In his Confession of Faith ad- 
dressed, bat a short time before his death, to Francis I., 
not content with assurincr that monarch that he mififht ex- 
pect to meet, in the assembly of the Blessed, such illus* • 
trious ancients as Socrates, the Scipios, the Catos, grouped, . 
side by side, with Moscb, Isaiah, and the Virgin Mary, 
ho announces also, as part of the company, the demigods 
Hercules and Thesus, uid at the head of aU places Adam 
and Jesus Christ himself! 

** I have already intimated that, during his life-time, 
fiome suspicion attached to Zwingli of being less ortho- 
dox, on the subject of the Trinity, than were most of fais ^ 
brother Reformers ;t and though he succeeded, as we ire 

tertaiiied by any considerable number of the clergy; bo that the anion J 
which has been effected is not imagined to have had any other practi* 
cal eflfect, but that of making tbe common ooople think xvsflgious wor- 
ship, under any form, as much a matter of indifTerence as tlus union, i 
thus easily effected, shows that different opinions are to their teachers." * 

* He held it to be a raisfbrtune. a malady of man's nature,— not sin, 
nor incurring the penalty of damnation. ** Ck>l]iginiU8 ergo peccatun 
originate morbum quidem eate. qai tamen per se non culpabilis eft, ' 
nee damnationis pcsnam inferre potest.'*— TVoctot. de Baptism. 

t Calvin, too, was aecused of heterodoxy, on this subject, by tbe La- 
rhorans ; and a book was publislied by Hutter, one of their most vio- 
lent divinei, to prove t^ial Ca\^\x "had corrupted, in a detesUble 
manner, the moat iUuft\i\ouft paiaa^ct^ oiw^ \<^vs\\m'^A\vi.% va the Holy . 
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told, ill vindicating himself, on this point, to Luther, I am 
inclined to believe, from the little ceremony with which, 
in so solemn a document, he classes the Saviour undis- 
tinguishingly with all this motley group of saints and dc* 
migods, that the suspicion of his heterodoxy, on the sub- 
ject of Christ's divinity, was not without foundation. In 
truth, to a mind far less penetrating than that of Zwin- 
gli it could not fail to have been self-evident that the 
very same motive and principle on which he had act- 
ed in explaining away transubstantiation, namely, that 
all which is unintelligible &^liould be held to be incredi- 
ble, would lead, with equal certainty, to the overturn of 
the no less inexplicable enigma of tlie Trinity. It was 
OQ these grounds that the latter doctrine was attacked 
afterwards ^ successfully by Socinus; and the two strong- 
holds of mystery having thus fallen before the summons 
of Reason, all those other inroads into the ancient terri- 
tory of Faith, which it has been my object to pomt out to 
you, have followed naturally in succession.*' 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Reflections.— Letter from Mies ♦ • .— Muriafsi of the Rcfortnerg.— 
(Ecolainpadias.— Bucer.^Calvin and bit [doletta.^Lather and hit 
Catherine de Bore.— Their Marriage Supper.— Hypocriiy of the Re- 
formen.— Challenge at the Black Bear.— ^rhe War of the Sacrament. 

Those among mj readers to whom, from their previous 
unacquaintance with the subject, the picture that has 

SeriBtam, nlating to the most glorions Trinitf, to the Godhead of 
Ghm, and the Holy Spirit." ^. ^ 

The frounds of this charge against Calvm, are to be fuunmin tho 
view taken by that Reformer of some of those prophecies and types of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, which are, by most Christians, regarded as 
having reference to Christ, but which Calvin, anticipating the system 
of the Rationalists, applied solely to the temporal condition and pros- 
pects of the Jews. In noticing this mode of interpretation, (which Pro- 
Assor Scratchenboch might have cited, among his instances of the ra- 
Hoiulizing spirit of ProtesUntism) Bloaheim thus speaks:—" It must, 
however, be observed that some of then interpreters, and more espe- 
eially Calvin, have been sharply censored fcr applying to the temporal 
state and circumstances of the Jews, several prophecies that point to 
the Messiah, and to the Christian dispensation in the moat evident 
manner ; thus removing tome (if the mott strikiMff argumtnU in favour qf 
the diviiuty of the Qospeir 
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Just been given of the present state of Protestantism id 
Germany, comes with the same shock of novelty u it 
did, t confess, to myself, can alone form any adeqitttcf W* 
tion of the wonder, the incredulity, with which I listMN^ 
to tfiat summing up of the Protestants' creed of unbef' 
(as it is hardly a solecism to call it,) which has been 
ported faithfully, as it fell from my instructor's own ^' 
m the concluding portion of his Lecture. 

I had, it is true, been sufficiently prepared by my know ; 
ledge of the.earlier heresies, — those elder branches of the } 
dark fiimily of Simon Magus, the Valentinians, Marcion- \ 
ites, &c., — ^to expect all possible freaks of belief from s 
firec, uncontrolled ran^e of Reason throush the Scrip- 
tures. But that I should find tinbelief resmtinpr, to such 
an extent, from the same license of private* judgment, , 
was, though an equally natural c(Misequence,by no means '. 
so clearly foreseen by me ; nor could I help now recalling ' 
to mind the remark of a clever Protestant writer,— a re- 
mark which, when first I happened to light upon it, struck 
me as bordering on the extrava^nt, but to whose troth 
the fate that has attended Christianity, in the very fih 
ther4and of the Reformation, bears but too awilil a testi- 
mony, — namely, that ** the first step of separatum from 
the Church of Rome, toas the first step to infidelity.''** 

So incredible, however, did some of the details of this 
new neo'aHve code of Christianity a{^>ear to me, that I 
resolved to satisfy myself, by direct reference to some 
of the Professor's authorities, as to how fiur dependence 
mi^ht be placed on his very startling statements. With 
this view, declining, for a time, thehonour of any fiirtber 
lectures from him, I applied myself sedulously to the 
study of all such Rationalist writers as were Waeij to aid ' 
me in forming a judgment respecting the aatBre of their , 
systeA. i 

In this task, however, I was, before long, interrupted ' 
by a letter firom Miss * *, in which, mixing up, as uBoal, 
sentiment and theology together, she entreated, as a spe* 1 

• Bsiraets from the Diary ef a Lover rf Literature.— Tbe intelligeot J 
anUkor of Uiis woric, Mr. Green, lived in liabits of intimacy with 1 
fKHiM of Uie most eminent men of the laet half century. It is in speak- 
injiof Dryden's poem of •* The Hind and Panther/' that be says, «' His 
Hind demonstrates— wliat I have often thooght, but tremble to ex- 

jnrea*— that the first step of wpaxttXion ftom the Cboreb of Borne, was 

OMftAtoiBfldelity;* 
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cial fevour, that I would collect, for her Album, all Buch 
particulars as were on record, respecting " those heaven" 
fiiyoared women, who, in the first dawn of the Reforma- 
enjoyed the enviable distinction of being the wivea 

"Tbrmers, and thus participating in the affection and 

*iM|tening the toils of the first labourers in that great 
anoTOOst goodly vineyard." 

Though my own romance on the subject had conside- 
rably abated, I lost no time in performing, to the best of 
my ability, this commission of my fiiir friend, whose ex- 
ceeding zeal in all matters of theology, (whatever might 
be her knowledge of them,) entitled her fully to the eu- 
logy passed by Boussuet on a learned. Religieuse of his 
time : ^ II y a bien de la tbeologie sous la robe de cette 
femme." 

Beginning with (Ecolampadius, the early friend of 
Erasmus,* who was the first priest that took advantage of 
that era of liberty to provide himself with the lay luxury 
<^a handsome young wife, I proceeded regularly through 
the list of all Uiose who were induced to follow in so in- 
viting a path. *' (Ecolampadius," says Erasmus, in one 
of his letters, **" has taken to himself a wife — a pretty 
young girl : he wants, I suppose, to mortify himself. Some 
call Lutheranism a tragedy; but I call it a comedy, where 
the distress generally ends in a wedding." 

Eiven the stem Calvin was not proof against this ** prim- 
TOBe path of dalliance ;" but, on the death of one M. de 
Bare, an Anabaptist, whom he had converted, kindly fol- 
lowed up this spiritual service by espousmg his widow.f 

Martin Bucer, who had been origmally a Dominican 
firiar, no sooner cast off his frock than he set about mar- 
rying, like \he rest, — " et m^me plus que les autres," 
013^ BoBBuet, as it was the friar's good fortune to become 
the husband of no less than three ladies in suceession ; 
one of whom (still more to heighten the zest of wrong) 
iHid been a nun4 This extreme readiness to marry, — 

* For tbe share which Erannua was soppoaed to have taken in pre- 
paring the way for the Reformation, the Lutherans ackiMiw]ed(|;ed 
tlwir gratitude, by having a piGture painted " in which Lather and 
Hntten were represented carrying tbe ark of Ood and Eraamaadaacing 
before them with all his might."— Critiqw df P^pol d^Eranu^ quoted 
hjr Jortin. 
t The name of this lady was Idoletta. ^ j^ 

i The nun ia said to have borne him UurXeen cYiv\4x^xv.. ^' Cvom^ 

21 
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more etpecially on the part of ecclesiastic proselytes,— 
was regarded as a proof of heartiness in the cause of I6- 
ligious reform ; while, on the other hand, any antiquated 
scruple at the thoughts of violating the most solemn vows, 
was held in suspicion^ ai a symptom of still lurking Po* 

pery.* 

With this sortof evidence of good Protestantism, Mar^ 
tin Bucer was, as we have seen, amply provided } and one 
of his wives had been even more of a pluralist, in matrix 
mony, than himself. By a singular run of good luck, toor 
this lady's marriages lay all in the Reforming line ; — her 
first husband heaving been Ludovicus Cellarius ; her se^ 
cond, the famous CEcolampadius, who had been aJbrigit' 
tine monk ; her third, Wolfgang Capito, one of the dmsI 
active of the Reformers ; and her fourth, the DorainicaD 
firiar, and helping Apostle of the English Eeformationf 
Martin Bucer. Knowing that the career of this fiur pro* 
meter of Protestantism would be sure to interest mv 
friend, Miss * *, exceedingly, I took care to set it forth 
as much in detail as my materials would allow of; point*' 
ing out particularly to her notice the sentimental inci^ 
dent of CEcolampadius* widow becoming also, in success 
sion, the widow of his two most esteemed colleagues, Ca^ 
pito and Bucer. 

Nor was the liberality of these Reformers, respecting 
marriage, confined solely to their own particular cases, 
but extended even more indulgently to the matrimoilial 
propensities of otliers; and while three wives in succes- 
sion were deemed by Bucer a sufficient privilege for him- 
self, he allowed to the Landgrave of Hesse,^ in considera- 
tion of his great services to Protestantism, the right, 
somewhat less customary among Christians, of having 
two wives at a time. The Memorial addressed by thu^ 
Prince to the Reformers, stating his reasons for requiring 

dommage (says Bayle) qa*une fille si propre k multiplier fit retire 
dans le couvent." 

* " Ce que M. de Meaux observe qa'en ce terns-Id le marriage €UAt 
line recommendation dans le parti, n'est pas entidrement faux; car if 
est^oertainXiu'un ecclesiastique, qui ne se seroit point mari6. eut fltit 
naitre'des toupgons qu'il n'avait pas rtoonc6 au dogroe de la loi da 
G61ibat. Je crois que Bucer insinua oette raison A Calvin lorsqu'il le 
pressa de ae marier.'*— fayfe. So much was this the case at that pe- 
riod, that the visiters appointed in the reign of Edward the Sixth ex- 

fimifid all ecclesiuiics to maxTy, aa & inue sign of their al^uration of 

JiPrj. 
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8uch a luxury, and the Dispensation granted, in conse- 
quence, signed by Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer,* in 
which they allow to this great patron of their faith the 
additional wife he requires, form together as curious spe- 
cimens of the morality of a religion of reason as an in- 
quirer into the history of such creeds could desire. 

But the great hero and heroine of my " Loves of the 
Reformers," were the mighty Martin himself and his fair 
Catherine de Bore. Commencing from the memorable 
Grood Friday, when this lady, with eight other nuns, es- 
caped, under the care of Leonard Koppen, from her con- 
vent,t showed how early Luther evinced that strong in- 
terest in her fate which led eventually to their union. 
For, not only did he defend Koppen's achievement, in 
carrying off the nine nuns, but even compared it| to that 
of Christ himself, in carrying away the Saints captive to 
Batan. 

In tracing the history of the destmed wife of Luther 
through the interval between this elopement and her 
marriage, I took care to avoid even an alJusion to any of 
those scandalous, and, as it would seem, false stories re- 

* He assured tbem that a second wife was qaite necessary to his 
eonacieooe, and that be would thereby be enabled ** to live and die 
more eaily for the cause of tbe Gospel!" 

In Bossuet (liv. 6.) and Bayle {art, Luther) tbe reader will find all 
the particulars of this most disgraceful transaction, which, from the 
■ecrecy with which it was managed by the parties, remained for a long 
period unknown, till, at last, the publication of the curious documents 
connected with it, by the £lector Palatine, Charles Lewis, revealed 
tbe whole to the world. The motives of the three leading Reformers 
Mncerned in it for this most profligate concession are thus shrewdly 
touched on by Bayle ; who, after giving some extracts from the Land- 
grave's Memorial, or instruction, continues, " II joignit a tout cela je 
lie sai quelles menaces et quelles promesses, qui donnerent a penser a aes 
Cuuistes; car il y a beaucoupd'apparence quesj unnmplegentUhamme 
Us eut eonsultes sur un pareil fait il n'eut rien ottenu tTeux. On pent 
done s'iniaginer raisonnablement quHlsfurent depetitefm: ilsiCeurewt 
ptu la conjiance qu'its devoient avoir aux promesses de Jesui Christ; ils 
craignjrent que si la Reformation d'Allemagne n'^toit soutenue par 
tea Princes qui en faisolent profession, elle ne fut etouffiie." 

t The example of these nuns was followed by another batch, con. 
risting of double the number, who, soon after, made their escape from 
tbe Monastery of Wedersteten. . /, w 

X It is but fair to say, that the reporter of this blas|>hemy is Cocb- 
leus, who, from his exceeding violence against Luther, must be re. 
nrded as rather suspicious testimony. The following are the words 
In this writer:—" Fclicem raptorem«icat Christus raptor erat in mun- 

do quando per mortem suam et quidem opportnnissimo^ 

tempore in Pascha q«io Cbristus suorum quoque captivam duxit cap' 
tivatcm." 
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lated by Maimbourg, Varillas, and others, respec 
conduct among the young students of Wittenbei 
carious circumstances, however, leading immed 
the marriage, I was enabled to give authenti 
stated in those MSS. left by Luther*s friend, An 
which Seckendorf had access. From these it app 
Miss Catherine had, in a conversation with 4 
complained that it was Luther's intention to m 
against her wHl, to Doctor Glacius. She, ti 
begged oS Amsdorf, knowing on what intimate 1 
lived with Luther, to try and prevail upon his 
choose some other husband for her ; adding, that 
ready, at a minute's notice, to marry either An 
Latiier himself, but on no account, Doctor Glaci 

On this hint the Great Reformer spake ; and 
rapidity unexampled, (as if the vows pledged 
them asunder but made them more impatient to 
^ether)— Miss Catherine de Bore became, almo 
instant, Madame Luther. Without a single hb 
matter to any of his friends, he invited a p^y u 
consisting of the bride, a priest, a lawyer, and an 
the last attending professionally, as well as thi 
being summoned to take the fair Catherine's poi 
and m this apostolical manner was solemnized a n 
which, for a time, filled the ranks of Protestant 
dismay. 

The deep concern of his friend, Melancthox 



* Venit Catherina adNicolaum Amsdorffium, conqaeritu 
eoMilio Lutheri D. Glacio contra TOluntatem suam nuptiis 
■cire 86 Lutberum flEiniiliarissime uti Amsdorffio; itaque 

Suevig alia consilia Lutherum vocet. Vellet Lutberus, ▼ 
orffiufl se paratam cum alterutro bonestum inire matriraoni 
D. Glacio nullo modo. — Sukendorf. Comment, de Lutheranisn 
This wbole plan does much credit to the ingenuity of Miss < 
who was already well aware how much Luther admired ht 
had, indeed, from the display and notoriety of the Reformer* 
ftur her, arisen rumours not very creditable to either of t] 
To these rumours he himself alludes, in one of his letters:- 
■trazi.** be says, " infamantibus me cum Catherina Borana 
warm advocate, Seckendorf, states without any reserve, tbi 
wiabed exceedingly for the girl, and used to call her his Cat 
*Optimd enimeupiebat virgini et suam vocare Catherinam 
t The name of this painter was Carnachius, and an engra 
tiM best of bis portraits of Catb^ine, was prefixed by M. Ma 
Dissertation •* de Catherine, Lutheri Coi^juge," for theexpie 
of clearing Lutber from the imputation of having marrie 
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unseasonable event— his own conscioosness of the shame 
and humiliation be had incurred, by a step, which, as he 
himself bitterly said, would, he hoped, '*make angels 
laugh and all the devils weep,"* — the reaction that fbl- 
iowed so closely upon this feeling of degradation, and the 
violent efibrt by which, regaining his own esteem, he 
soon succeeded in persuading himself that, afler all, the 
finger of Providence was manifest in the whole afliiir, 
and it was *'God himself that had suggested to him to 
marry that nun, Catherine de Bore "f— ^1 these various 
•struggles between conscience and passion afibrded me 
:Scope for such alternations of light and shadow, as, in the 
Memoir of a wedded Monk and Nun, could not fail to be 
^med strikingly to account. 

To give a domestic interest, too, to the stoiy, I took 
icare to mix up with it a number of conjugal details, show- 
ing how happily, through all the war of creeds, this holy 
menage went on, and how much attached to his ** girl, 
as he fondly called her,| the great Reformer continued to 
the last With her, indeed, was always associated in his 
mind whatever he considered most precious and sacred; 
nor could he, more satisfactorily to himself express his 
ardent admiration of St. PauFs Epistle to the Galatians 
{his flivourite portion of all Scripture) than by saying that 
■** he had wedded himself to that Epistle, and that it was 
his Catherine de Bore."} 

The reader has by this time, I trust, come to know me 
somewhat too well to suppose that, light as may have 
been the tone in which I dwelt on these details, I was at 
all insensible to their true and gross nature, or could feel 

* Sie me vilem et conteroptam his nuptiis feci, Qt angelos ridere et 
ounies dffimones flere eiperem.—EpisU ad Spalat. 

t Domintis me subito ahague a^tantem eonjecit mtrg in em^jvgium can 
Cmtberina Borenai moniali il\sL.—Epist. ad Winces, line. Even Me^ 
lanetbon, too, brought himself to think (or, at least, to say) that it was 
uMBible thei« might be "something hidden and divine" under this 
marriace:— "Isto enim sub negotio fortasse aliquid oeeultl et qoid- 
dam divinius subeat r—Epiat. ad CavMrar. Can infttuation or Iqrpo- 
«ri8r— for it must be one or the other-go fkrther? 

tin boasting that the " wise men " of his partywlw were so angnr 
mt hismarriagS, had been themselves forced to actaowledge the linger 
2f God in tl^Vent. he thus expresses himself c-Vehementer irritan. 
tur sapieBtes inter nostros : rem coguntur Dei faten. wd persons laivft 
tarn nSc quam puella illos dementat.— Lutim EpULj^ T^T'^^^ 

S Epistola ad Galatas est mea Epistola cui me de«pondi-eflt met 
Catherina de Bora. 

31* 
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otherwise than deeply disgusted at the ecenea of vulgatr 
■eU^indulgence and nauseous hypocri^ which this wlm 
dmnaf to a near observer of the chief actors in itp e^dup 
hita. It was, indeed, with some difficulty, I oontrived to 
hide^ under a thin aurface of pleasantry, (such aa an? 
other eyes than those of my learned instructress would 
have seen through,) the feeling of loathing with which I 
traced these mock Evangelists through their career,— 
with which I followed Uiem to their homes, and through 
idl their haunts and habits, and saw them come flushed 
from their ''Table-talk," and their thrice-transmitted 
wives, to tread down, like dogs and swine, the ^holy 
things," and " pearls " of the Faith. 

The hisf^toriau Hume has truly characterized the firat 
Reformers as *" fanatics'* and *' bights;" but with no less 
justice might he have added, that mey were (with one ex- 
ception, perhaps,*) the coarsest liypocrites;f men, who, 
while professing the most high-flown sanctity in their 
writings, were, ui their conduct, brutal, selfish, and un- 
restrainable; who, though pretending, in matters of fiuth, 
to adopt reason as their guide, were, in all things else, 
the slaves of the most vulgar superstition; and who, with 
the boasted right of judgment for ever on their lips, paned 
their lives in a course of mutual crimination and persecu- 
tion, and transmitted the same warfare as an heir-loom to 

* Tho ono oxroption here mado by my fVicnd can be no otber, of 
cour«tf, ihan Muluiicthon; yet, it would be ditricult, on conRiderins tbe 
career of this aiiiiuble, but most irresolute man, to acquit him wholly 
of, at leant, tho duplicity of disguiaing bia true opinions and lendiDg 
the unction of lita couutenancc to measures which he disapprOTed. 
The sole circumstance of his upholding, in public, as correct doeu- 
ments of faith, both the Confession and tbe Apology, which he yet, in 
his private letters, mourns over, as containing errors and otracurities 
which it was most essential to amend, is, in itself, so culpable a sacri- 
floB to ih(* headlong spirit of party as nothing but tbe remorse which 
IM himself full Ibr It can at all palliate or atone. It is true, his position 
was most tryinf ; and but too aptly did he compare himself to " Daniel 
among tho lions,** as never was gentle spirit surrounded by such un* 
eongenial associates. But his approval of the atrocious crime of the 
burning of Servctus— how is this to be palliated? It was but in cha< 
racter for such men as Bucer and Farel to demand that the doubter of 
tho Trinity should 'have bis bowels pulled out," should **die ten 
thousand deaths;"— but MelancthonI 

t To this chaigc Bucer himself, the most hypocritical of the whole 
band, pleaded guilty. In a letter written to Calvin, during tlie victo- 
riouscareer of Charles V., he says, "God has punished uaforthiMurf 
wkitk we have done to his name, by our long and mo9t misckimfus hwo- 
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leir deacendanta Yet, *' These be thy gods,'' oh, Pro- 
istaiituni I — ^these the coarse idols, which Heresy has nt 
p in the niches of the Saints and Fathers of old, and 
hoae names, like those of all former such idols,'^ are 
mn, like brands, upon the foreheads of their wonriiip- 

318. 

How any Protestant that has ever examined, even but 
ightly, into the disgraceful history of that long series 

* wranglings, equivocations and frauds, which the at^ 
anpt to understand, or rather to mystify, each other, 
1 the one single doctrme of the Eucharist^ gave rise to 
nong the ReK)rmers, can be content to have received 
is faith, at the hands of innovators at once so double- 
baling and so clumsy, is to me a marvel unspeakable. 
he very commencement of this Sacramentarian war&re 
»embled far more the preliminaries of a horse-race than 
te solemn preparation for a controversy by which the 
ith of millions yet unborn was to be influenced. " I defy 
)u," said Luther, haughtily, to Carlostadt, ''to write 
gainst me on the Real Presence ; and will even give 
» this gold florin, if you will undertake to do so." In 
.ying thus, Luther took from his pocket a florin, which 
uloBtadt accepted and deposited in his own. They then 
look hands on the challenge, and swallowing down a 
unper to each other's healths, the War of the Sacra- 
ent was thus, in the true German style, declared.f 
The scene of this memorable interview was at the 
lack Bear, where Luther lodged ; and in such manner 
as it that the ineflable and adorable Mystery, which the 
iints of other days knelt to, as "the hidden Manna" of 
Ivation, " the wisdom of God in a mystery," was start- 
1, as fit game to be hunted down, by this pair of chal- 
ngers at the Black Bear ! 

* From the very beginning of the Christian churefa fhia adopUoB of 
unes derived from men,— such as Marcionites, Ariani, Donatiitt, 
itberans, Calvinists, &xi has invariably been the badge of beratieal 
tife and schism; some saying that they are of Paul, others that they 
e of Apollos, and others that they are of Cephas. " The Apostles/^ 
ya Ephrem of £dessa, " gave no names ; and when it is done, tliefe 
a departure from their rule." . 

How aptly may the words of St. Augustine to the Donatists be ap< 
led by a Catholic of the present day to that swarm of Calvinists, Ar- 
inians, Bocinians, &c. who are opposed to him:—" / am caUed Ca- 
oSe; you are with Donatus.*'— Ego Catholica dicor et vos de Donati 
irte. — Paabn. contra part. Donatu 
t Luther. T. 2. Jen. 447. Calix. Judie. it. 49. Hotfin, Spar. a4 am. 

m. Ste note at the end of the volaiu^. 
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So much for the decency of those new apostles of Chr» 1 1 
tianity^ — for their consistency, tolerance, good fidth, and U 
wiadom, let the whole history of that meet disreputaUe "^ 
controversy speak. In the very first attempt of the I/h 
Aherans at a regular Confession of Faith, no less than six 
different explanations of their doctrine respecting the Eu- 
eharist (each announced as positively for the last time of 
explaining) followed in quick succession; while the coun- 
ter explanations on the Sacramentarian side, were almost 
equally numerous. 

Then came the wily and tortuous Bueer, as a mediator 
l>etwoeii the parties, — a mediator, by affecting to agre« 
with both, — a reconciler, by misrepresenting each to the 
other; now inducing Luther to think that Calvin coiv 
curred in a Real Presence of Christ^s body, while Calr 
.vin meant but some vague presence to the eye of fiiitl^, 
and in the sky ; now persuading Calvin that Luther adf 
mitted the substance present to be spiritual, while, oi 
jthe contrary, Luther held, as do the Catholics, that th« 
fsiraculous presence in the Sacrament is spiritual only as 
to the manner, but corporeal as to the substance. 

By such tricks and evasions did Bucer, — and,- it is painf 
fill to add, Melancthon, — succeed in maintaining, fi)r a 
time, a false and feverish truce between the parties. But 
arts so gross could not long continue to deceive ; all cooh 
promise was found to be hollow and hopeless, and« at iastj 
the three great Eucharistic factions, the Lutheran, the 
CalWaistic, and Zwinglian, all broke loose in their re- 
•spective directions of heresy, — each branch again sub- 
dividing itself into new factious distinctions, under the 
countless names of Panarii, Accidentarii, Corporarii, Ar- 
rabonarii, Tropistce, Metamorphistro, Iscariotistie, Schwen^ 
kenfeldians, &c. &c. &c.— till, to such an extent did the 
caprice of Private Judgment carry its freaks, on this one 
solemn subject, that an author of Bellarmine's time (aa 
that great man informs us) counted no less than two hun- 
dred different opmions on the words, "This is my body!" 

But the whole history of that period abounds with lea- 
sons full of melancholy warning; nor can any thing more 
strikingly impress us with the mfatuation or ignorance of 
those persons who still cry out for " the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible," than thus to see that 
the very men who tol ta.iaed that cry, and whQ held tht 
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BiUe to be all-eufficient for the discovery of divine truth, 
Miold yet &11 into all this fierce and interminable discord 
ibout the meaning of a text consisting but of four simple 
nrords! 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

BlaipbemiM of tbe Rationaliat8.--SouRes of infidelity in GernMmy.— 
Absurdity of some of tbe Lutheran doGtrines.— Impiety of thow of 
Calvin.— Contempt for tbe authority of the Fathers.— Oodor Dam- 
man.— Decline of Calvinism. 

• 

It required no very long or deep study of the chief 
oncles of Rationalism to convince me fully that, in the 
Professor's description of the present awful state of Pro- 
testantism in Grermany, he had by no means exaggerated 
or over-coloured his picture. On the contrary, I found 
that his statements, however incredible they had at first 
appeared, were but a &int and diluted representation of 
the truth ; and that, while, ftom the foar p^aps of givmg 
alarm to so mere a neophyte in the schodi of Rationalism, 
he ccmcealed from ma more than half of the impieties of 
the system, he had iuso, for the honour of his supreme 
aorereign, Reason, thrown a veil over all its feebleness 
and its foUy. 

Had I wanted any thing, indeed, to prove, to ray fullest 
conviction, how wholly misplaced is reasoning, on a sub- 
ject where, if feeling and faith be not alive, all else is 
** of the earth, earthy," I should have found it in the piti- 
ibl eidiibition which these men, otherwise so acute and 
learned, afford in their attempts to bring down the grand 
and awful wonders of Christianity to the level of their 
own finite and low-thoughted reason; nor between the 
example which they present of irreverent boldness, on 
such subjects, and the most stupid and superstitious ac- 
qoiescence under belief, is there much more to choose 
tilian between the ass of the Egyptians, carrying gravely 
the Mysteries, and the same ass, in a fit of liveliness, 
trampling them clumsily under his feet 

WiUi the more plausible features of that mere phan- 
tom of Christianity, which still wears the abused name 
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of Proteetantisin, in Germany, the reader already has be- 
come acquainted from the sketch given of its rise and 
progress by M. Scratchenbach; and, to go into details of 
the profane excess to which tlie system has been carried, 
would be a task, even had I left myself space for it, nei- 
ther agreeable nor useful. To give some notion, how- 
tever, of the tricks, in the way of theology and exegesis, 
which Fancy, under the demure mask of Reason, can 
play, I shall here string together, at hazard, a few of the 
leading results at which these inquirers into " the Bible, 
the wbole Bible, and nothing but the Bible," have ar- 
rived 

In the Old Testament, the history of the Creation, of 
Paradise, and of Adam and Eve, are nothing but allegories 
or mythi. The Pentateuch, which may be looked upon 
JLS a sort of " Theocratic Epic,'' was not written by Moiei^ 
but compiled at a much later period ; and Jehovah wtt 
but the Household God^ or Fetiche, of the fkmily of Abra- 
ham, which David, Solomon and the prophets afterwards 
promoted to tiie rank of Creator of all things. It is plain 
that Deuteronomy could not have been the workof Moeei^ 
Xior Ecclesiastes that of Solomon, as, in each case, it 
would suppose the author to have related his own decease. 
The Psalms were a sort of Anthology to which David and 
other writers contributed ; and the productions of the chief 
contributor are thus criticised by a grave theologian, 
Augusti: ** David's Muse takes no high flight, but he 
succeeds best in Songs and Elegies." By critics of the 
isame school Esther is pronounced to be an Historical tUh 
jnance, while Ruth, they say, was written for the pro- 
pose of proving David to have sprung from a good family, 
and the story of Jonah is but a repetition of the fable of 
Hercules swallowed by a sea-monster. As to the Pdo- 
phets, the learned Eichorn allows them the credit of 
having been sharp, clever men, who saw farther intD 
futurity than their contemporaries ; while others, assign- 
ing to them a decided political character, ** make them 
out," says Mr. Rose, " to be demagogues and Radieal 
Reformers." The Prophecy, in Isaiah, of the Fall of 
Babylon, was evidently written by some one who was 
present at the siege ; and the predictions, supposed to 
refer to Christ, in the same rhapsodies, relate to the 
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otunefl and ultimate fate of the race of Prophets in ge- 
eraL* 

In the New Testament, the miraculous hirth of Christ 
to be ranked in the class of mythologic fictions, along 
ith the stories of the incarnations of 3ie Indian gods,— 
id more especially that of Buddha's generation from a 
irgin who had conceived him by a rainbow. The mo- 
ve of Christ for giving himself out for a Prophet was 
lat he might thereby have more weight, as a moral 
)acher; and, in like manner, he was induced, afterwards 
> personate the Messiahf from the notion entertained by 
is admirers that he was that promised personage. Ac- 
ording to Wieland, Jesus Christ was a noble Jewish 
lagician,^ who on his own part, never conceived the 
sast idea of being the founder of a Religion, and whose 
rutitute only assumed tbe form of religion by time, 
luch of the obscurity, it is said, in which the doctrines 
f the New Testament are involved is owin^ to the stu- 
idity and superstition of the Apostles, who misunderstood^ 
1 many instances, the language of tbeir master,} and 
^hoee gross misconception of his promises, as to a future 
ingdom, involved him in difficulties with his followers, 
-offl which he saw no other way of extricating Mmself 
onourably but by death. || 

• *' There ie a book by Scherer (a clergyman in Beaaee Dannstadt,) 
I wbich be represents tbe (vopbets of tbe Old Testament as so many 
■dian jugglers, who made use of the pretended inspiration of Mosea 
ad tbe revelations of the prophets to deceive the people.*'— JRose's SUUt 
^ PrtUstoMtiam in Qermany. 

IJeaum personam Messie suscepisse. — D» Wette. 
A Prussian Rationalist has even improved (in tbe retrograde di- 
Mkion) upon this notion of Wieland. •• II eziste (says Stapfer) un livre 
aUi6 en Prusse, dans des intentions pieuses, et dont le litre dit plua 
ae lea plus longs d^vellopemens bistoriques ne pourroient apprendra 
oeux qui airaent i douter encore de Tempire des opinions Ration- 
listes en Allemagne ; la void.— Jesus Christ fut-il autre chose qu'un 
hm/e rabbin de campagne JujfV^ Archives du Christianisme. 
§ Etsi enim Apostolorum, innocentiam, integritatem, pietatem, fer* 
orein et w^wo-tcio-fjioY ea, qua par est, veneratione agnoadmus, dis* 
jDUIare tamen non possumus fuisse eos non solum variia ittperatiti- 
nibua et falsis opinionibus imbutos, sed tamen indocilesquoqueet tar- 
Of, ut si Jesus paulo obscuriore loquendi genere uteretur, eum pror- 
u non inteIligerenL->De fVette, de Morte Jesu ChrisU Expiaioria, 
I Volui^ Jeaus, veterum propbetarum more, morte sua doctrine veri- 
llun praAteri, sperans fore ut difficultatibus quibus, se vivo, pressam 
kdebat, mona sua superatia, victric tamen ilia evaderet, et vanis Mes- 
m opinionlbas deatructui, in hominom animos viiii roam salutarem 
c9Breret.^JDf Jr«tt$. 
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It is ptinfiil thus to ropeat,-*-eveii for the purpose o^^ 
feounciDg them, — ^profaDations and blasphemies at once to 
daring and so frivolous. But a Reverend Protestant bu 
not shrunk firom recording them in his pages, and i 
Catholic has, at least, one less reason for being ashamed 
of them 

The original source of all this flood of irreligion by Jb 



ii 



which Protestantism has been swept away in Grermany, 
and even Christianity herself seen her *' foundations over 
flown," has, in the foregoing lectrre of my German iiH 
structor, been clearly and irrefragably pointed out ; nor 
is he a less valuable authority for the true source (^ the | 
evil, because by a perversion of moral vision, he regaids !■ 
it as a ^ood, and, in the false pride of lUuminatism, eveo lis 
glories m results, over which every thinking Christiaiif ]C 
of all sects, must mourn. |i 

In one respect only can the view taken by the PiO' li 
feasor of the causes of this great religious revdiitioo be i 
considered partial or imperfect In the wish to claim for i 
his fiivourite Zwingli the whole honour, as he deems it, i 
of having, by the principle which he first applied to the * 
interpretation of Scripture, led the way in this desecration . 
and unchristianizing system, he has failed to do justice to i 
the share which both Luther and Calvin contnbnted, in * 
their several ways, to the same lamentable result; nor, 
in showing how Zwingli set the example of undermining 
Christianity by the anti-mysterious and natoralizing cast 
of his doctrines, has sufficiently pointed out how bis 
brethren of Geneva and Wittenberg condoeed exactly 
to the same end by the absurdity of theirs. 

We have already seen how revolting were some of 
those notions of Luther which, adopted, as they were, in ^■ 
all the wantonness of self-will, by himself descended 
afterwards, under the abused name of doctrines, to his 

In considering what was the particular reading adopted by CbriBt 
of a passage in Daniel which he atcommodated to himself, this writer 
coolly discusses our Saviour's qualifications, for the task of intentreting 
the Old Testament,— saying that, though be could not of course, be ex- 
pected to know the new Grammatico-historical mode of intc^ixeta- 
tion, still it was impossible be could be so neglectflil of the tme mean- 
ing of the passase as to understand it in the manner attribated to him : 
— *• Is enim in lectione Vet. Testaroenti, licet nostra exegeseos gram- 
matieo-historics radiSfCOTH^xVuXMnervtvoTi adeo negligena se potuit. 
ut locum, &c dec." 
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- Of(»ieoftlie8e, the Ubiquity oftheC'liaiiiiattilv 
it, an extravagance that has no parallel in the whole 
f GrnoBticism,— its author himself had, towards the 
This life, seen reason to be ashamed} and, with hie 
aprice, as well in dictating as in coanteimanding 
es, had, in some of his later writinss, wholly 
led the notion. Already, however, had his name 
id even this nonsense to his followers ;^the 
y had become a part and parcel of Lutheranismf 
such, was to be maintained and wrangled for with 
L 

IS, in fact, not as articles of belief, but as badges of 
hat any of these monstrous extravagancies were 
Id so obstinately. Tom up, as was the Lutheran 
, into a multiplicity of schieni, every such dictum 
r founder became the Shibboleth of a foction, and 
re inconceivably absurd was its nature, the more 
lie the fidelity with which it whb defended. ThsX 
10 unfiiir or distorted representatifm of that Church, 
2fes of Mr. Pusey, — ^the historian, as he may be 
oithe Decline and Fall of German Protestantism, 
too sufficiently testify. It is only surprising, in- 
hat the reaction, in favour of insulted reason, to 
at last, this war of wordy sectarianism gave rise, 
much earlier take place, and most lamentable tiiat 
ho, disgusted with this abuse of the name of reli- 
ejected the motley creed from whence such div- 
ining, did not seek refuge at once in the haven of 
ient Church of Christ, whose ** peace is as a river,** 
of breaking ofl^ it is to be feared, irrecoTerably, 
le vague void of Unbelief, — that sea without a 

course of the Calvinistic branch of Protestantnm 
(nany was, in many respects, dififerenl from that of 
theran. Owin? to their freedom, for a longer pe- 
om fixed formularies of doctrine, there exwted in 
'hurch a far more comprehensive scheme of com- 
i than among the Lutherans; and having less, 
re, of the exclusive spirit of formularism in their 
(V, tiiey were proportionally more tolerant They 
deed, a spectacle for ever before them, in the ra- 
icour of the sister Church towards themselves, 
though insulting and hrritating) 'Wtta^fet ^^\ss5«fr. 
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ttart, by its outraffeoos absatdity, fiir more calculated to 
inspire disgust Uian any desire to retaliate. Such an 
amiable direction had the &mily feeling between these 
two heresies taken that, by Lutheran preachers, the title 
of Antichrist was transferred from the Pope to Calvin, 
and in Lutheran liturgies one of the petitions was, ** Re- 
press the Turks, Papists, and Calvinists."* 

But though it may be granted that the Reformed Church, 
as compared with the Lutheran, set an example &t more 
becoming a Christian community, there was, on the other 
hand, in its whole spirit and principles, even more deeply 
laid mischief, and a still more unerring souirce of such 
demoralizing and Antichristian consequences as we see 
exhibited in the present state of continental Protestant* 
ism. Not to dwell &rther on that rule of scriptural in* 
terpretation, so pliant for all purposes, which Calvin, 
alike with Zwingli and Socinus adopted, and which places 
the meaning of God*s word at the mercy of man's sense, 
the very fi>undation of the creed of Calvinism involves 
notions of a Supreme Being the most disturbing, if not 
fiital to all genuine piety. If, as Hooker declares, ** the 
seed of whatever perfect virtue groweth from us is a 
right opinion touch mg things divine,** alas for the growth 
of virtue or charity in those who seek their model of 
" things divine" in the God of the Calviqists, — ^the deli- 
berate pre-ordainer of sin and ruin, — ^the Author dfman's 
existence, temptation, and fall ! 

That most ancient and most melancholy of all myste- 
ries, the Origin of Evil, must, as long as man suflfers and 
thinks, continue to occupy, however needlessly, his mind. 
But to attempt to conjure up doctrine out of such a ** mist 
of darkness," — to speculate on the unrevealed decrees of 
God, and look for light where Himself has willed there 
i^ould be none, is a task presumptuous as it is shadowy, 
vain as it is daring; and which, by mixing up the specu- 
lations of philosophy with religion, introduces an element 
into the latter which never fails to explode, to its ruin. 
So aware were the Gnostics, in the midst of all their re- 

* ** In Snredish Pomerania, wAeri tk0re were no r^enmed^ ao order 
from the local authorities, sugpending declamations aMinat tliem, and 
erasing n-om the Liturgy the petition, ^Bepress the^Turks, Papists, 
and CaJvinisU,' was annuWed bv a.ipi|Ak«UoQ. to Stockliolm ; and the 

jntermarriage of a Latbeiai^ mWYk a ¥w£>xvc!Ql dneAx«9k\xAAsDa»Uilis.'* 

— ./Vmsjt, Bistorieal /n^viry. 
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vcries, of the danger of holding forth a Supreme God as 
the author of evil, that they h^ recourse to the supposi- 
tion of an inferior and malevolent Deity, on whom to rest 
all the responsibility of that mass of moral evil which 
the more impious Calvinist traces up to the one God him- 
self! 

Nor is it merely in the rash impiety of this doctrine 
that its mischief to the cause of Christianity lay, but also 
in the contempt for Christianity's earliest teachers which 
Calvin's adoption of it implied; he himself having avowed 
that, on this point, the Fathers of the three first centuries 
were opposed to him, and his more violent followers, Go- 
marus and others, even admitting that they were unsup- 
ported in it by Scripture. 

The whole history, indeed, of the Predestinarian doc- 
trine, from its first introduction by St Augustine, is a 
subject well worthy of study, as enablinff us to track the 
course of so dark an error, through all Uie stages of its 
proffress, growing more and more bloated and virulent as 
it advances, till, at last, bursting with its own venom, it 
gradually dies away. Such, very nearly, has been the 
coarse aiid fiite of the dark doctrme of Calvinism. Be* 
£[iniiing, in a comparatively mild form with St Augus- 
tine, — who himself had commenced with far other opi- 
nions, and was only led by the heat of controversy to lay 
the foundations of Calvinism,'*' — ^it assumed, in the scheme 
of the Genevese Reformer, a more rigid and damnatory 
shape; received some gloomier touches from his follow- 
ers, Beza and Zanchius, and from thence on, deepening 
still its hue, as it passed through the hands of the fierce 
Francker divines, reached the full consummation of its 
blasphemy and absurdity, under the auspices of the well- 
named Doctor Dam-marif^ at the memorable Synod of 
Dort 

* When St. Aiigustino opposed the Manichcane (who held, with 
the Calviniats, that there are souls naces«art/jf wicked,) he advanced 
doctrines wholly diflferent from those which he afterwards took up in 
opposition to Pelagius; and this latter ;Nirt|r opinion has been his be. 
quest to future tinoM ;— inflicting thereby an injury on Christianity (for 
even the Catholic Church did not wholly escape the i nfbction) far great- 
er than all his labours in her service can ever compensate. In reject- 
ing Jansenism— an innoculation of this virus— from her Communion, 
the Church of Rome has got rid of the only slight taint of heresy that, 
in her course, " immortal and unchanged," the Milk white Hind has 
ever known. 

t This Pr. Damman was one of the ■ecieVaVvm \o \^ %^Tk»dL^ v^ 
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In England, where, at this period, hoth Court and Peo- 
ple were casting' a ^lingering look behind,'V towards 
their Mother Church,* and where the authority, there- 
fore, of the Fathers (bound up, as it is, essentially with 
Catholicism,) was regarded still with reverence, a system 
of doctrine so avowedly opposed as was that of Dort to 
those early oracles of the faith could hope for no very fa- 
vourable reception. From that period, indeed, the Church 
of England may be said, in the words of the ever-memo- 
rable Hales,! to have "bid John Calvin good night:" — 
and though my German Lecturer, in contrasting Calvin 
with LuAer, assumed that the sectaries still bearing the 
name of the fonher maintain also his doctrines, it will be 
found that Calvinism, though still far from being (like its 
sister heresy, Lutheranism) extinct, has for a long time 
been shorn of its most baleful beams; insomuch that for 
one rigid adherent to the reprobatory branch of the creed 
of Greneva, there are now numbers of professed Calvin- 
ists who confine their belief to the sole doctrine of Elec- 
tion,{ rejecting more charitably, I must say, than logi- 
cally, its concomitant and consequence. Reprobation. 

euch, rapidly traced, has been the course and fate of 
the two leading branches of the original Protestant creed ; 
both dwindled away to mere shadows in those countries 
where they first took their rise, — or rather superseded 
there by a system hardly pretending to be Christian, — 
while, the only one of the two that still exists, in more 
than name, has abandoned all that constituted originally 
its essence, and, in England, is chiefly indebted for its 

* ^ I acknowledge (said James I., in a public speech to his Parlia- 
ment, 1G03) the Church of Rome to be our Mother Church." 

t This candid and simple-minded man went to Dort a Calvinist, 
but " at the well-pressing ras he himself tells us) of St. John, iii. 16, by 
Episcopius,— * there (says he) I bid John Calvin good night.' '* 

X " I am aware (says Bishop Tomllae} that some persons sow living 
who seem to glory in the name of Calvmists maintain the doctrine of 
Election and reject that of Reprobation. That this was not the sys- 
ton of Calvin himself wtU fiiUy appear by the quotations firom his 
works ; and that it was not the system of the Calvin ists at the end of 
Cineen Elizabeth's reign will be equally evident firom the first of the 
I«ambeth articles, &c." Rtfutatian qf Calvinism. 

**■ Many Calvinists, both at home and abroad, including the princi- 
pal American divines, reject the second leading article of theCalvinistic 
creed, and hold Universal Redemption."— .^<uinM' Rdigunu World Dis- 
played, 
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distinctive cbtncter to that party spirit, which a Church, 
fenced round liy human formulariesy is always sore to ge- 
nerate. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

RiM of inl&del qpinioiui in Barope, looii altar tlwfi^s^iiodof Dott- 
Lord Herbert, Hobbei, Spinosa.— Beginnings of Rationalitm amoni 
CalTiniite.— Bekker, Pevrftre, Meyer.— Lutnermn Chareli oontimNd 
tint from infidelity mueii longer than tbs Caiviniat. 

Thb main object which I had in view, in the historical 
sketch given in the preceding chapter, is to show that, 
in the reaction produced among Protestants themselves, 
as well by the impious and irratimial consequences of 
some of their own doctrines, as by the unchristian into* 
lerance with which those doctrines had been enfixced, 
lay one of the chief sources of that infidelity by which 
their churches have since been deluged. 

In farther confirmation of this remark^ we shall find 
that it was but a short time after the monstrous decisiooB 
of the Synod of Dort,"** that scepticism began openly to 
display itself, among professed Protestant^ in different 
countries of Europe. It was then, in that dawn of the 
era of Rationalism, that Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy assert- 
ed the sufficiency and absolute perfection of the Religion 
of Nature; — ^that Hobbes anticipated the German theolo- 
gians of the present day in questicMiing the authenticity 

* ** By way of argument to tlie following story, you will permit ne 
to remind you that the Contra-iemonstrants in the Synod of Dort 
condemned the lax opinions of tlie Remonstrants, conoeminc Oricinal 
Bin and Free Will. •^ 

Two of their divines (Contra-remonstrants) elated with Tifltory, 




Adam shifted it off fh>m himself and laid it to his wife ; she laid it to 
the serpent ; the serpent, who was then young and bashful, bad not a 
word to say for himself; but afterwards, growing older and move ao* 
dacious, ho went to the Synod of Dort, and there be had the assurance 
to cbarve it upon Godl' ''-^UUvn from the UM loH ChHwifrth t» Uu 
Jiep. Tnomtu CrmfUnn, 
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of the Old Testament and the divine authority of the 
New, and even let fall those seeds of doubt as to the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, which, in the gloomy mind 
of his contemporary, Spinoza, soon ripened into Atheism. 

Already, too, at that same period had a school of Di- 
vines, under the name of Rationals, appeared whose prin- 
ciple it was to apply the touch-stone of reason to religion, 
and reject all that was not conformable to that capricious 
test* It is also confirmatory of what I have above re- 
marked as to the share Calvinism had in producing these 
results, that Predestination was the very first doctrine on 
which these Socinians in disguise opened their batteries. 
As might be expected, too, it was among Calvinists that 
the reaction against liieir own creed commenced; and 
thus has the same sect, by a fiite common to all heresies, 
given birth to the opposing extremes, — both to the fana- 
ticism which first ingrafted such errors on Christianity 
and the infidelity which tore up tree and graft together. 

One of the first of these Calvinist sceptics was Bekker, 
a Dutch divine, who, attempting the. same sort of alliance 
between Philosophy and Religion which has been the 
means of \xnnemg Christianity to its present state in 
Germany, employ^ the principles of Descartes to under- 
mine some of the leading doctrines of Scripture. The 
account of the temptation of our first parents, the agency 
of good and evil spirits, the demoniac possessions in the 
New Testament, and the temptation of our Saviour, were 
among the chief points on which this Rationalist divine 
exercised his scepticism; and while his master, Calvin, 
besides that demoniac principle which he supposed lodged 
in every human breast, admitted also the direct influence 
of the Devil on human actions, his fbUower, Bekker, de- 
nies all agency of the Devil whatever, and (forestalling 
the shallow device of our modem Rationalists, so much 
as to leave them not even the credit of originality in 
wrong) resolves all those passages in the Old and New 
Testament, where the interposition of the Evil Spirit is 
described, into mere allegory and mythoe. 

T\> another Calvinist writer, still earlier, (1655) the an- 
nals {^Rationalism are indebted fi>r a book which, though 



* 8ee an aecoant of this school of Theologians in Bayl«*a JUpmse 
aux Q^wtwnt tPtm JPmincialf c. 130. 
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now lon^ forgotten, prodaced on its ftiBt appearance, soch 
en explosion of indignation as coald with difficuW Ve 
brought to stop short at the mere impriBonmait of the 
author. Of this strange work* the main object is to 
prove Irom the fifth Chapter of St Paul to the Romans, l|> 
that there had existed nations and races of men before j' 
Adam, and that he was bat called the first man» because |p 
with him the Law commenced. 

In the course of his pretended proofs of this h3rpotheii8, 
the author (a French Protestant, P^rdre) suggests sols* 
tions of some of the miracles of the Old Testament which 
approach nearer even than those of Bckker to the plain 
but clumsy mode of interpretation adopted by Paulus and 
other moderns. For instance, it was not necessary, he 
says, that the sun diould retrograde because the shadow 
of the dial was put back for Hezekiah. Whatever mirt- 
cle there was in the circumstance must be confined to the 
dial of Ahaz alonaf 

In the same manner, the sun standing still for Jo^na 
was nothing more, he thinks, than that sort of optical de- 
lusion which is common in most hilly countries, at sun- 
set, when, though the sun has gone down, its orb appears 
to be still stationary in the heavens.^ The miracle in 
Deuteronomy of the clothes and shoes of the Israelites 
having been kept from '' waxing old,'' during their fbrty 
years m the wilderness, this author ridicules in almost 
the very same terms which were employed afterwards 
by Voltaire for the same purpose ;} and the whole mira- 

* PramdamiUB nve ExerdUUlo avper venihis 13, 13, 14« cap 5, Jfyist. 
Paul, ad RonuvMS. 

t Ponatur miraculum in horologio ipeo, in horologio Achaa, ut vult 
Seriptura; stabit miraeulum suo loco — stabit natura sue online, nee 
fkicinabitujr intellectus prsstigiis inanibua. 

X Fulgor aolis, sine sole ipso, et miracuJo raaximo supereaaet in at- 
iDospfasr&, vel regione vaporum ill&, que civitati Gabaonics, cieli et 
Bfe'ris Bsedio, incubabat : Soils ver5 Ailgor civitatem Gabaonjcam et 
montcmGabaon verberaret, 4te.— The author adds that be taimaairtaMl 
oAen witnessed the same pbenomenon among the mouiuainaof QAa^ 
€y, where be dwelt. 

§ Quod de calceamentia eonun itidem dejerant, nnnfi umiaam to- 
tustate fUisse consumpta, atque aded ubi primum induxisaent ealceos 
infltntibus cresoentibus infantum pedibus, crevisse eorum caleeos.— 
*' Non aeulemeat (says Voltaire) les habits des Elebreux ne 8*uadrent 
point dans leur roarche de quarante ann6es, au soleil et & la ploie, et 
en couchant sur la dure, mais que ceux des enfons croissaient avec 
^ux, et s'dlargissaient floeryeiUeusej&ent, 4 meauxo aw'ils arancaient 
en age." 
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e thinks, to be accounted for bv the supplies of 
Is for making clothing which the Israelites de- 
Hn their flocks and other natural sources. From 
set forth by this author in defence of his own 
— Uiat he had been led to such doctrine ** by the 
e of Protestants^^ — ^we may see how clearly, 
that time, the natural tendency of Protestantism 
tate towards infidelity, was not merely prognos- 
but felt. 

3 is yet another work of the same period, (1666) 
oth its title and the circumstance of its being re- 
sd by Semler, sufficiently announce as one of the 
3rs of that infidel school of which Semler was the 
. I allude to the once celebrated work, ^ Philo- 
he Interpreter of Scripture,*' which, on its first 
Qce, was attributed to the notorious Spinoza, but 
literwkrds to have come fixHn the pen of his fi^end 
sician, Lewis Meyer. 

irtlety as well as in mischief this Amsterdam Ra- 
. was a fit forerunner of the present race of Pro- 
sceptics; and the following specimen of his work 
)nce show its insidious nature, and prove, — what 
tly I have endeavoured to impress upon my: reader* 
^eat triumph it has been for infidelity, by the 
of infidels themselves, to have been able, by phi- 
ing away the mystery of the Real Presence, to 
way for the subversion of all mysteries what- 
There are (says this pupil of Spinoza) three M]p- 
if which Philosophy alone can properly be the in- 
ir ; and these are, 1. God, — 2. the Real Presence, 
B Trinity. The second of these, the Reformed 
has already disposed oC — showmg, by the aid of 
}hy, that her own opinion, on the subject, is the 
e, and that of the (Catholics and Lutherans, ab- 
With a silence, then, but too significant, as to 
t of the three Mysteries on his list, he proceeds to 
> the third the mode of philosophising which had 
successfiil with the second.* 



« diseuMion, nspectiiig tbe myttery of the Trinity, he . 
> sand satius Aiisaet illam pro mysterio nan, habnine, etjHii- 
ope, antequam mud esaet statuerent, Becandum vers logioei 
, nU esaet eum CI. Kekkennanno investigasae." 
lie atMurdities of tbeology Have boen, al «AV \ASDft!&>>3B» tsvA 
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' Having traced thoB far the progress of that Anti-chrifr 
tian principle, which deriving its origin from the very 
fbunctations of Protestantism itself, has since branched out 
in a multiplicity of names and shapes, and is, at this mo* 
nent, under its most recent and apparently last diaguise, 
employed in spiriting away the substance of Ghristiaoity, 
in every country where the Reformation has taken root, 
I shall now, for the farther descending steps of the pedir 
gree of this principle, more especially in that country 
where its effects are most conspicuous, refer to the pages 
of a writer whose authoritjr I have frequently had to ad- 
duce, Mr. Pusey. The ability and research with which 
this gendeman has traced, through all its stages, that 
^ gradual descent (as he expresses it) of Theology into ft 
a system of unbelief," which marked the course of the 
German Church, during the eighteenth century, can ad* 
mit of no dissentient opinioo. It is only to be regretted 
that, by confining himself exclusively to the L^eran 
branch of Protestantism, he has lost the still stronger il- 
lustrations of his subject which the career of Calvinism 
would so strikingly have supplied ; and it is» in some mesr 
sure, to remedy this very important omission that those 
instances of the progress of Rationalism among Calvin- 
ists, which I have just laid before the reader, were col- 
lected. 

There would be no difficulty, indeed, in showing that, 
irom the very first, a disposition to unbelief was far more 
prevalent among the members of the Reformed Church 
than of the Lutheran; and the names of Lelius Socinus^ 
Gentilis, Ochinus and others prove how early Geneva 
began to produce its natural fruits. Without ascendine 
any higher, however^ than the middle of the seventeenth 



and Aiel of scepcicigm eannof be more elearly proved than by the QM 
which this writer mahea of the monstrous notion broached by soiM 
Protestant divines, that God intentionally gave double meaniags to 
some of the precepts of his Word, and rather tnshed that they should 
be misunderstood by those to whom he addressed them. Such to the 
doctrine advanced in a passage of Wolzous which he cites:— **Qai^ 
deque Deus. ut dubios et suspenses relinquat, vcl ipsos eos, quos suffi* 
eienti gratia spiritus donavit, ut quecunque ex ilia tunc oratione 
hauriri poasint, eliciant, non tamea omnem eliciant veritatem : ora* 
tionem enim volvat et revolvat centies. sit vacuus preconceptis opi* 
nionibus, omnia examinet, que usus lingue requirit, ut intuenti lex- 
turn Dil appareat esse neglectum, nohut tamen k«e ttrmpwe wUWtfi 
I>t,us^ imo votuit ptmdtUn %t ali^yamtisiMrr vrraTtftwr* 
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tGntiuT, wo have seen that at a time when the Lutheran 
church was still immersed in all the absurdities of its 
heology, — ^wranffling, tooth and nail, agairtat Good 
iVorks and far Uie Ubiquity of Christ's manhood, — ^the 
irocess of reasoning away all Christian doctrine what* 
nrer had already commenced among the Calvinists;— 
iiat long before any of those critics and scholars were 
xnm, to whom Mr. Pusey assies the first origin of Ra- 
ionalism, its most distinguishmg features and principles 
lad been anticipated; and that the very subject of Demo- 
liacal Possessions, upon which Semler commenced his 
rationalizing career, had been turned by Bekker to the 
same sceptical purposes more than half a century before. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



Betum to England.— Inquiry into the history of English Protestant' 
ias. — Itp dose similarity to the history of German Protestantism. — 
aelflshness and hypocrisy of the first Reformers in both countries.— 
Variations of cr^d.— Perseeutions and burnings. — Recantations of 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ace— Eflfects of the Relbrmation in demoralizing 
tba people.— Prooft from German and English writers. 

Thkt show, or, at least, used to show, in the libraly 
of the Abbey of St. Anthony, in Dauphine, an original 
letter of Erasmus,* in which that great man declares that 
he would sooner suffer himself to be cut to pieces than 
not believe in the reality of the body and blood in the 
Sacrament. Without pretending to more of the spirit of 
a martyr than I am likely to be called upon to exercise, 
and confining my heroism, too, within bounds proportion- 
ate to the immense distance between my humble self and 
Emamus, I shall here merely communicate to my reader 
that I had now come to the magnanimous determination 
to prefer Popery and poverty, for the remainder of my 
days, to the alternative of Protestantism and £2000 a 
year, with Miss * % at Ballymudragget 
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Afler remaining some. months kfoger in Genmny 
prepared to set out for England, — having paased the kfi 
part of my time in eocie^ much more aaited to my 
than that of the Scratchenbache of the UniTerBitj, 
It, some quiet and intelligent Catholic fiunilies^ whom I t 
found in wer midst of this wreck of all other creedi^ {Mr- U 
suing tranquilly and implicitly the very same patiis of Jti 
fidth which their Church has now trodden for near two |i 
thousand yeara It is, indeed, a most impressive speeti* 
cle, which the state of Germany, at this momoit^ pis- 
■ents; divided, — according to Mr. Southey's concise and 
pithy description, — ^'^ between the old religioo, on one 
aide, and the new trreligion on the other.*^ 

The sagacious prediction of Bayle, that a day would 
yet arrive when the Lutherans, no lon^r findincf their 
creed in the Augsburg Confession, would ^ put a!u mat- 
ters again on their former footing,*' is now in a foir train 
for accomplishment; as already numbers of Protestanti^ 
dismisted at the unchristian mockery of their own mis- 
CfJied churches, have embraced the fiuth of Rome, witii 
every prospect of their example being still more exten- 
sively followed. It is, in foct, the luarm produced by 
these desertions to the Catholic Churchy that has chiefly 
caused that apparent reaction, in favour of Christianity, 
which has been, of late, observable in Germany, as well 
as those retractions of their former blasphemies which tlue 
Be Wettes and Bretschneiders have, with so little ap- 
pearance, I must say, of sincerity,* been hastening ta 
proffer to the public. 

On my arrival in ^gland, finding my taste for theo- 
logif^ reading return, I was glad to avail myself of the 
fow months of leisure I had yet at command, and imme- 
diately proceeded to inquire mto the state and history of 
Protestantism in that country, quite as zealously as I had 
pursued the similar line of study in Germany. Not that 
there hung even the penumbra of a doubt round the cmt' 

t Thougb profewinff, as it Kemt, to reemnt their Kbmer Mntical 
Botiont, both these writen have repabltshed, and wHh but little alte- 
xation, the very works which contained theni: and rn the Preflm 
which De Wette has prefixed to the second edition of his ** De Morte 
Expiatorid, &c.** we find little more than a sort of apoiOfy for bis oB' 
christian assertion, that ** Jesus took upon himself to personate the 
Messiah/* 
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6lasioDS at ^hich I hiad now arrived; but, having carried 
thus far the researches which I had been induced to en- 
ter upon, it was naturally my wish to coUoct such mate- 
rials, respecting the English Church, as would enable me 
to comi^ete the Panorama of Protestantism which I had 
commenced. Having now, however, nearly filled up the 
tanvas which I had allotted for the sketch contained in 
these volumes^ I must reserye the picture which I had 
prepared of the English Reformation for some future op- 
portunity. 

In the meantime, I shall here briefly call attention to 
a few ominous resemblances, which, on comparing the 
course of English with that of Grerman Protestantism, 
could not but strike me as existing strongly between 
tbem, — BO strongly as scarcely to warrant even a hope 
tiliat two systems so kindred in their origin and tenden- 
cies could lead, ultimately, to any other than kindred re- 
8alt& The same selfishness and hypocrisy which marked 
the movers of the German Reformation, are seen but in 
more intense ai^ revolting activity among the founders 
of the same fiiith in England.* The high stations, in- 
deed, of the principal actors on the latter scene, gave 
proportionately more impulse and opportunity to such 
▼ices ; and, while in Henry VIII. we find all the tempe- 
rament of a Luther let loose, as it were, upon a throne, 
80 in Cranmer all the suppleness and hypocrisy of a Bu- 
eer were, by the constant demands upon him for these 
qualities, multiplied a hundred fold.-f 

Even the subservience shown by the Reformers of both 

* 'Pbe writer of an article in the &1inburffh Review, upon Mr. Hal> 
)liin*8 admirable worjc, the Constitutional History, thus truly describes 
tlie founders of the Enslisli Reformation :— ** A king, whose character 
may oe best described by saying, that he was despotism itself personi- 
fied: unprincipled ministers; a rapacious aristocracy; a servile par- 
ilBment. *Such were the instruments by which England was delivered 
firom the yolce of Rome. The wM-k which had been begun by Henry, 
the murderer of his wives, was continued by ^merset, the murderer 
of his birothcr, and completed 6y iDizabetb, the murderer of her guest."'— 
SSHniurgTi Review. 

t It is not a little curious to observe that, in the^same mattner as 
the violence and intolerance of Luther were inherited amply by his 
chareh, so the hyuocrisy and servile spirit or Cranmei' have survived 
to this day in that establishment of which he was a founder; and in 
no instance, perhaps, has tlie hypocritical taint, thus entailed, been 
more strikingly exhibited than in those vindications of his (Cran- 
mer's) own character, which, in defiance of all truth and decency, 
even locb respectable divines as the Rev. MT.To^\^\ti^>^\S)a«^'wt 
bound, tbr the sake and* interests of thcii ot^<et,\o >xxiiAs.x\»)Kfc. 

23 
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countries to the grosB peflsions of their royal patrons will 
he found to have been marked hy the same comparBtife 
degrees of baseness; for while, on the one hand, the ]ic«i- 
tious bigamy of the Landgrave of Hesse, — ^licentiooB, tat 
at least bloodless, — received the sanction, under their own 
signatures of Luther, Bucer, and Melancthon, on the other, 
the murderous marriages of Henry VIIL were not only 
connived at, but concerted, by those still more obsequioDi 
tools of Royal Reformation, Cranmer and CromweU.* 

The changes of doctrme through which, in both coon- 
tries, the new creed had to transmigrate, form another 
of those points of resemblance which force themselves on 
our attention ; and, as if, even then, the founders of Pro- 
testantism had a sort of prescient consciousness that their 
Church, in '*^^une of instability,** would rival even De- 
los,f a provision for future changes, accordingly as occa- 
sion might require, was expressly stipulated for by Me* 
lancthon, and, in England, formed the subject of that 
prospective declaration to which the obedient bishops of 
Henry VIIL did not hesitate to pledge themselves. 

That among the first English Reformers there should 
have been so little of that contentious spirit which ren- 
dered theology such an arena of discord among the Ger- 
mans, is a fact easily, but disgracefully, to be accounted 
for by the self-prostration of the English Church before 
the throne, which kft her no will or opinion but at the 
beck of the monarch, no alternative but to believe what- 
ever he dictated, and be silent^ 

To the same slavish self-abasement, is to be attributed 
that fecility in recanting and abjuring which some of the 
most eminent of the English divines, by fi^eqnent prac- 
tice, acquired : the specious Cranmer having subscribed 

* Tho writer of the articte in the Edinburgh Review, above retbmd 
to.-jan article written with a power of thought nnA stylb which leaves 
no doubt as to the maoterly hand fl-oni which it came,— thus raeaksof 
Cranmer :—" Intolerance is always bad; but the sanguinary intole- 
rance of a man who thus waveredl^n his creed creates a loathing to 
which it is difficult to give vent without calling foul nameii. Equally 
false to political and to religious obligations, he was first the tool of 
Somerset, and then of Northumberland. When the former wished !• 
put his own brother to death, without even the form of a trial he 
found a ready instrument in Cranmer," Ac. &c. 

t Nee instabili famfi superabere Dc\o.— Stat. 

1 So far did tho Church of England carry the Klavish principle on 
wiiich she commenced her couwe, \.\\k\., otv the death of Henry VIII., 
Cranmer snrrendcrcd bis aTchiepVecov^X a\xV\ffn\Vi va >^\AStA.\. mo* 
fiarcb, and received it back al ^Yiaii&«. 
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» than six recantations ; while Latimer even ez- 
d, by two or three, that number. Still more dis- 
ig was the spectacle which these dissemblers pre- 
l in acting as persecutors for the cause which in 
; they hated, and condemning wretches to the flames 
inions with which, in their hearts, they agreed, 
this monstrous combination of insincerity with cru« 
ies the distinction between the English and Helve- 
lersecutors ; for, though these latter champions of 
ght of private judgment condemned Servetus to the 
3, and sent Gentilus and Gruet to the block, it was, 
ist, for opinions which they themselves held to be 
cal and impious. But the code of persecution had 
furnish a still more notable precedent; and for those 
1 of the English Church, Latimer and Cranmer, it 
aserved to sit as accessaries to the burning of Chria- 
fi)r opinions which they, the burners, approved ! 
lile such were the moral fruits of the Reformation, 
played in its leading authors and teachers, the ef> 
^hich it produced on the people at large conld not 
)ected to have been of a more salutary character, 
dingly, the descriptions given by eminent Protest 
rriters, both English and Gferman, of the state of 
ity in their respective countries, during the first 
y of this great change, bear, upon every essential 
such similarity to each other, as leaves not a doubt 
common origin of the evils of which they complain, 
begin with the Germans.-— Throughout the writings 
admirable Andrea, a man> who^ to use the language 
rder,'*' ** bloomed like a rose among thorns," we find 
[>st bitter complamts of the flagrant corruption of 
les. " Idols," he says, " have bien cast out, but the 
if sins are worshipped. The primacy of the Pope 
ied, but we constitute lesser popes. The bishops 
rogated, but ministers are still introduced or cast 
; will. Simony came into disrepute, but who now 
3 a purse of gold 1 The monks were reproached for 
nee, — as if there were too much study at our Uni- 
es. The monasteries were dissolved, — to stand 
, or to be stalls for cattle. The regularly recurring 
rs are abolished, — yet so that now most pray not at 
The public fasts were laid asidei — now the com- 

* Quoted by Mr.Poaey. 
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mands of Christ are held to be but useless words; not ti 
say any thing of blasphemers, adulterers, extortionen, 
&c.'** Another writer, Walch, acknowledges that " the 
complaints of the sunken state of Christianity, and tbe 
corruption of the clergy, were not exaggerated;" and 
Carpzoff, in speaking of the efibrts of tbe pious Spener 
to amend ** the stiff-neckedness of that godless age,** says, 
•* I praise the attempt, I add my wishes ; but I despair of 
success, on account of the desperate depravity of these 
last times." 

By the side of these strong testimonies to the demora- 
lizing effect of the Reformation in Germany, I shall here 
place two passages, describing its results in England, 
from no less authorities than Camden and Burnet:^ 
** Sacrilegious avarice,** says Camden, in speaking of the 
time of I&ward VI. " ravenously invaded Church livings, 
colleges, chantries, hospitals, and places dedicated ^o &e 
poor, as thin^ superfluous. Ambition and emulation 
among the nobiiity, presumption and disobedience among 
the common people, grew so extravagant, that England 
seemed to be in a downright frenzy."t 

"Not less strong, to the same purport, is Burnet:-^ 
" This gross and insatiable scramble after the goods and 
wealth that had been dedicated to good designs, without 
the applying any part of it to promote the good of the 
gospel, the instruction of the poor, made all people con- 
dude that it was for robbery, and not for reformation, that 
their zeal mad« them so active. The irregular and im- 
moral lives of many of the professors of the gospel gave 
their enemies great advantage to say, that they ran away 
from confession, penance, fasting, and prayer, only to be 
under no restraint, and to indulge themselves in a lie^n- 
tious and dissolute oomrse of life.]: By these things, that 

* In another place, Andrea cays, "lie wbo knows tha avmrioe of the 
clergy and their unbridled life, will not be astonished that they no 
longer stand in that respect with the people wbleji were 'fltting.** If 
we may believe this pious and conscientious writer, Liuher Irimself 
foresaw, or, rather, already experienced, .th^ baleful consequences (^ 
the creed which he yet so rashly preached. ** No complaints,** says 
Andrea, **more often occur to me than those of that divine man (La* 
ther) who foreaaw the licanae tf the Evangelical Church, and whose pen 
unconquerable by all hjs enemies, ajnwstsunk wnder the dissoluteness tjf 
his foUowerSs and the specious pretext of the Oospel." 
f Camden, Introdiuetioin to ikt JluuaU of Queen SUitabeth. 
t A /most word for word, the very \w\ga^%ft ^xK^Xo^^diVj ^>\«fttx ii| 
deacribing the effects of the UctoixnaivoTi \ik Q.<iXTfv«Ltv^ .— ^«» >:oi&\i«^^ 
»age extracted from hi» Lh Re|rn . Qkn^, ^A«fc ^^ v\vw% ^ wX. 
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were but too visible in some of the most eminent amonff 
them, the people were much alienated from them; an^ 
as much as they were j[brmerly against Popery, they grew 
to have kinder thoughts of it, and to look on all Uie changes 
that had been made as designs to enrich some vicious cha- 
racters, and to let in an inundation of vice and wickedness 
upon the nation."* 

We have seen with what slowness and reluctance the 
great mystery of the Real Presence was surrendered by 
almost all the continental Reformers, — Luther himself, 
with all his efforts, being unable to cast it ofr,t and Me- 
lancthon, though, in his latter days, inclined to Sacra- 
mentarianism, yet leaving undisturbed in the Protestant 
formularies of faith, those affirmations of the ancient doc- 
trine which his own hand had there recorded ; while Cal- 
vin, in order to disguise the extent of his innovation, 
threw such ambiguity of phrase round his rejection of a 
Real Presence, as enabled Bucer to pretend that it was 
meant as an acceptance of it| 

* Hkt. qf the RtfornuUion.— To these undeniable testimonies may be 
added that of Strype:— "The Churchmen heaped up many benefices 
upon themselves, and resided upon none, neglecting their cures: many 
or them alienated their lands, made unreasonable leases, and wastes 
of their woods; granted reversions and advowsons to their wives and 
children, or to others fbr their use. Churches ran greatly into dilapi- 
dations and decays, and were kept nasty and indecent for God's wor- 
ship. Among the laity there was little devotion;— the Lord's day 
greatly proikned and little observed; the common prayers not frequent- 
ed. Some lived without any service of God at all. Many were mere 
heathens and atheists;— the Queen's own court a harbour for Epicures 
and atheists, and a kind of lawless place, because it stood in no pa- 
rish."— t(f« <lf Parker. 

t Lather became, indeed, even more Popish, on this point, before his 
death; and in a Thesis published by him against the Doctors of Lou- 
vain, in 1545, (but a year before he died,) called the Eucharist " the 
sdimlff Sacrament;" to the no small consternation of the Bacramen- 
Urians whom he had delighted bv abolishing the elevation, and whom, 
thsielbre this inconsistent admission but the more thoroughlv con- 
fimnded. Calvin writes to Bucer on the occasion, " He has lifted up 
the Idol in the temple of God." , ^ ^ 

1 We find a similar style of mvstification still resorted to by those 
ftw Protestant controvertists, who, in ord^r to maintain some little 
consistency with the Church of England Catechism, affect to uphold a 
Baal Presence. Thus, the theologians of the British Critic insist that 
" a Real Presence is the doctrine of the Church of England ;"— while 
Mr. Paber talks of a change in the elements,— a moraf cbhnge. All 
thia. however, is but a mere stale repetition of the old tnck of Heresy 
** speaking the same things, but meaning them differently, o/uotet 
UM xxxoufTift Avofjiokt St 0govoc;vTfc. In such manner was it, as Ire- 
n«us tells us, that the first Gnostics proceeded,— using the same Ian- 
gaafe with the orthodox Church, but thinking difierentiy. 

951* 
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A flrimilar reluctance to part with this vital doctrine wbi \ 
manifested through a very long period in England. Under 
Henry VIII. the zeal of both monarch and church for its 
maintenance was shown by their burning all those who 
dared openly to dissent from it; and in the following 
reign, we find even the introducer of Zwingliauism, Pe- 
ter Martyr, allowing, as Fox tells us, '* a duinge of sub- 
stance of bread and wine.*** 

In the reign of Elizabeth, who was herself supposed to 
favour this doctrine, a paragraph added to the 2&th Arti- 
cle in the time of Edward VI., and declaring expressly 
against a Real Presence, was, by her desire, suppressed.! 
" She inclined,** says Burnet, ^ to have the manner of 
Christ*s presence in the Sacrament left in some general 
words, that those who believed the Corporal Presence 
might not be driven away fh>m the Church by too nice 
an explanation of it*' 

Even at so late a period as during the roigns of James 
I. and his successor, the language ^many most eminent 
Prelates, respecting this Sacrament, differed but little 
from that of Catholics themselves upon the subject " We 
adore, with Ambrose,*'! says Bishop Andrews, ** the ^esh 
of Christ in the Mysteries." The same divine, address- 
ing Bellarmine, and professing to answer as well for King 

* At one of the dispntations held between Protcstanta and Catho- 
lics, during the reign of Edward the Sixth, the Real Presence was ai- 
ierted by the advjocate of the Protestant cause, Mr. Perne, who said. 
*• We deny nothine'less than his {H-esence, or the absence of his sab- 
■tance in the bread.*^ At this disputation, Ridley presided. 

t The following is the pvagrgpli:— " Forasmuch as the truth of man's 
nature requircth that the body of one and the self-same man cannot 
be, at one time, in di vcr8j[>laces, but must needs be in one certain place; 
therefore the boi^y of Chnst cannot be, ^t one time, in many and divers 

filaces, and because, as Holy Scripture doth tea(^, Christ waa taken up 
nto heaven, apd Uiere phall continue unto the end of the world, a 
faithAil man ought hot either to believe or openly confess the Real 
and Bodily Presence, as they term it. of Christ's flesh and Uood in the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper." 

*• In cxplainipg the Protestant meaning of a Real Presence. GHbert 
■ays, " In this sense, it is innocent ofilself, and may be lawfuHy used: 
though, pcrhtvps, it wer^ more cautiously done hot to use it, since ad- 
vantages have been taken of it to urge it farther than we intend it." 

X Nos verd in mystcriis Carnum Christ! adoraihus cum Ambroeio. 
Jinnoer to BeUarmine'8 Apology-— yf^^n it is recollected that St. Am- 
brose upheld, in its highest Catholic sense, the doctrine of Transiib- 
atantiation, the strength of this declaration of Bishop Andrews will 
be the more fully appreciated. See the extract which I have given 
from dUarkt't Ecclmaatieal Literature, vol. i. p. 88.—** In doctrine,'' 
»ny9 thin Jevned ]?roV%|i\Aiil vnit«i, **8i. Ajnbroie is ail that Rosw 
could wiah him." 
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James as for himself, says, " We believe a Presence no 
less true than that which you yourself believe."* Arch- 
bishop Laud drew from the Reality of the Presence a rea^ 
eon for reverence to the altar; as being, "upon this ac- 
count, the greatest place of God's residence upon earth;" 
and Bishop Forbes declares it to be " a frightful error in 
those rigid Protestants who deny that Clirist is to be 
adored in the Eucharist''! TIius, too, Bishop Cousin, in 
his History of Transubstantiation: — "Although it seems 
incredible, that, in so great a distance of place, Christ's 
flesh should came to us to be our food, yet we must re- 
member how much the power of the Holy Spirit is above 
our understanding, and how foolbh it is to measure his 
immensity by our capacity."! 

Stili later, in the time of Charles II., we find, in the 
Exposition of tlie amiable and pious Bishop Ken, the fol- 

* Preesentiam inquam, credimus, nee minus quam vos veram.— yfn- 
noer U BeUarmine, 

t Immanis est rigidornm Protestantium error qui negant Christam 
jn Eucharist la esse a^oraqduqa nisj adoratione interna <et mexitali, 
non autem ezterno aliquo ritu, &c. &c. — De Eucharist. 

X The tpstimooles of Hooker -and Jeremy Taylor, on this subject, 
though well known, are of too much importance not to be added to 
the aboye authorities. " I wish," says Hooker, " men would give 
themselves more time to meditate with silence on what we have in 
Ibe Sacrament, and less to dispute on tiie manner how. Bith we all 
agree tbat Christ by the Sacrament doth really and truly perform in 
us bis promise, why do we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce 
contentions, vhether by ctmsubstantiation, or else tranjiubet/ifUiationT^-r' 
Eeelefiastical Polity. 

The passage from Jeremy Taylor is of still more value, as being not 
merely a record of the opinion of so eminent -a divine, on this point, 
bat also a vindication of the Catholics firom the charge of idolatry in 
their adoration of the Presence. " The object of their (the Catholics*) 
adoration in the Sacrament is the only true and eternal God hyposta- 
tically united with his holy humanity, which humanity they believe 
■ctaolly present under the veil of the Sacrament; and if they thought 
him not present, they are so far from worshipping the bread, that tliey 
profrss it idolatry to do ao.^'— Liberty of Prepkesyivg. It is usual to 
contrast with this passage of Bishop Taylor another, of apparently 
different import, firom a later work of the same eminent man, entitled, 
" Dissuasive from Popery." But those who compare the laboured lan- 
guage in which his latter opinion is conveyed with the simple, clear 
Snanciation of doctrine just cited, can little doubt as to which of the 
two paasages they would select as the true record of his views. A 
nan who expresses himself in the following scholastic fashion can 
hMdly escape the suspicion of being actuated by a wish to dpceivo 
cither himself or others:—" In calling it Coritns Spirituale, the word 
Stoirituale is not a substantial predicate, but is an affirmation of the 
manner; though, in disputation, it be made the predicate of a proposi- 
tion, and the opposite member of a diatjnQtion ."—Z)M»i«wiwfl /row Po- 
HTH. 
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lowing impranive seutences: — " Oh God Incarnate ! bow 
thou canst give us thy flesh to eat and thy blood to drink; 
how thy flesh is meat, indeed ; how thou, who art in hear 
ven, art present on the altar, I can by no means explain; 
but I firmly believe it all, because Thou hast, said it, and 
I firmly rely on thy love and thy omnipotence to make 
good thy word, though the manner of doing it I cannot 
comprehend.** 

The Catholic belief of a sacrificial offering in the Eu- 
charist was even more extensively, at the period of which 
I have been speaking, prevalent among Protestants; and, 
among others, the profound scholar, Joseph Mede^ lent 
the h^h sanction of his authority* to this doctrine. In 
answering the famous Calvinist, Twisse, who had Mid 
that there was but little evidence for the Eucharistic Sar 
crifice in antiquity. Mode asks, ** What is there in Ckn»- 
tianity for which more antiquity may be brought than 
Jbr this? I qpeak not now of the Fathers' meaning 
(whether I guessed rightly at it or not,) but in genenu 
of their notion of a Sacrifice in the Eucharist ff there 
is little antiquity in this, there is no antiquity for any 
thing.*^ He then quotes, as confirmatory of his own opi- 
nion, the candid avowal prefixed by Bishop Morton to his 
work on the Eucharist, — ** We fireely acknowledge the 
fact that there is frequent mention made by the Ancient 
Fathers of the bloodless sacrifice of the body of Christ in 
the Eucharist'* 

Such attestations to the truth of the Catholic doctrine 

• 

* In maintaining a proper and material Sacrifice in the Eucharist, 
Mede was followed by another great scholar, in the same walk of 
learning, Doctor Grabe, who even composed a Li^rgy, for his own 
use, in which the ancient prayer, founded on this doctrine, was re- 
stored. So great a concession to the Catholics could not but excite 
alarm among their opponents ; and, accordingly, this opinion of I^le 
and Grabe was strongly censured, as an acknowledgment of the Sa- 
crifice of the Mass, by Buddeus, Ittigius, Deylingius, and other conU- 
nental divines. 

Embarrassed thus between the fear of favouring Popery, on one tide, 
and the irresistibly strons language of the Fathers, on the other, some 
of the most eminent of the English theologians, and, among oUiBn, 
Cudworth and Waterland, while they deny any proper or material 8a- 
crifice in the Eucharist, go so far as to admit it to be a symbolical ftaft 
upon a Sacrifice ; that is to say, (as Waterland explains it.) ** upoa 
the Grand Sacrifice itself commemorated under certain Bymbolik" 
Such are the pitiable evasions of evidence and authority to which 
ProteBtantn are compeliod, by their scbismatic position, to 2»v« le- 
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«n this point, particularly from a Protestant so versed in 
Christian antiquity as Mede, cannot but be considered 
highly important;* and the following passage, from his 
letter to T^isse, contains, in a few pregnant sentences, 
the whole pith of wha't I have been endeavouring, 
throughout these pages, to inculcate: — " Yet, one thing 
more: it is no time now to slight the Catholic consent of 
the Church in her first ages, when Socinianism grows 
80 fast on the rejection thereof, nor to abhor so much the 
Botion of a Commemorative Sacrifice in the Eucharist 
when we shall meet with those who will deny the death 
of Christ upon the cross to have been a sacrifice for sin. 
•— Fcrftum irUdligenti, There may be here some mat- 
ter of importance." 

But, to return to my parallel. — ^The bitter discord be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinist Churches which, if it 
did not produce, at least deepened and prolonged the hor- 
jors of the Thirty Years' War, finds no unapt counter- 
part in the long struggle between the Church of England 
and the Puritans, and that fierce civil war which ensued. 
This similarity, as well in causes as efifects, on both 
sides, was not likely to escape the observation of Mr. 
Pusey, who, in showing how much of the irreligion of Ger^ 
many is to be attributed to the English infidel writers of 
the seventeenth century, traces the origin of this infide- 
lity, in England itself, to " the sunken state of Christia- 
nity through the civil wars, and the controversies of im- 
bittered parties.*' Nothing, indeed, could well be more 
calculated to bring religion itself into disrepute, than 
thus to see two great nations torn up by internal faction 
and hate, on points of difference, to which, at this day, no 
rational mind can look back, without a mixed feeling of 
florrow, ridicule, and wonder. 

But, however absurd were most of the doctrines about 
which the German Churches wrangled so furiously, they 

• So insunnountable is the evidence for the early date of the Sacrifice 
ff the Mass, that Hospinian, the Protestant historian, is forced to at- 
tribate to the devil the introduction of such Popish abominations in 
the very lifetime, as he owns, of the Apostles themselves! — '* Even in 
that first age," says this writer, " whilst the Apostles were still alive, 
the devil had the audacity to V>& in ambush, under this Sacrament, 
mora than under that uf Baptism, and gradually seduced men from 
that primitive form." Sehastianus Francus, too, allows \.V\«\>" Vssv- 
mtdiately after the time of the ApDst\eB, a\V \\\\T\\^*yjw^'\\\N«t\^^>— ^''k 
£0r/fff Supper was tran^ormcd into « Sacr^e.^^ 
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were, at least, subjecta of speculation, and, as opening a 
field for the gymnastics of argumrat, were, in so fiur, 
more respectaDle than those wretched points of strife so 
long contested between the Church of England and her 
Puritan opponents. Whether the clergy ought to wear 
linen surplices and caps ;* whether steeples ought to be 
surmounted with weathercocks or crosses ;t whether the 
altar should stand in the middle of the church, or altar- 
wise, with one side to the wall ; whether it be becoming 
a good Christian to pay reverence to the altar,^ to bow 
at the name of Jesus, or stand up at the Gloria Patri;}— 

* There appear to have been some, even among Uie reverend stielr* 
lera on tbern point*, who had the good senae to perceive the wretched 
nature of their warfare. Thus, in a Memorial preeented to the Biib* 
ops by two deprived Dignitaries, Sampson and Hamfirey, they *' pro- 
test before Ood, what a bitter grief it was to them, that there should be 
a dissension between them for «o«m4ii/c«M<t«r«s«0«2{«» amtf Ihua**-' 
(meaning the cap and surplice.) — Strype^ lift if "PtarluT. 

Not content with the disgrace redounding to Ibemselvea firom snch 
trifling, these di vi net, with the usual profaneBea of party-tbeoiogians, 
were for enlisting God himself in their war about ** woollen and li- 
nen.*^ In a letter written by Bishop Sands, in 1566, he says, *' Diqwites 
are now on foot concerning the Popish vestments, whether they staonld 
be used or not ; Iml Ood toUlfut an end to these tMngrs.** 

t In a letter to Peter Martyr, Bishop Jewel thus writes:-*** The con- 
troversy about Crosses is now grown very warm. Tou wovld hardly be- 
lieve how mad some, who seemed wise men. are in a Ibolirii matter.** 
He adds, ferther on, *' 'Tis come to that pass, that the silver and tin 
crosses which we bad every where broke down, must be set op again, 
or we must leave our bishoprics.** 

The queen (Elizabeth) was so far attached to the ancient faith as to 
wish to preserve some of these vestiges of it ; and we are told by Hey- 
lin that one of her chaplains, ** speaking lera reverently, in a sermon 

Ceached before her, of the Sign of the Cross, was called to aloud by 
r out of her closet-window, and commanded to retire firom that un- 
godly digression, and return to his text.**— i)K«e. tf JRtfifrmaUcn. 

t As a specimen of their mode of treating these points, I shall hers 
give a few sentences from a pamphlet of that period, on the subject of 
reverence to the altar. In a treatise, entitled, " Reasons fbr bowing 
to the Altar,** the author had contended, on the grounds afterwards 
taken up by Archbishop Laud, that " as the Chair of State is always 
to be honoured, though the person of the Koyal Majesty be not seen 
there, so is 6od*8 Board ever to have due reverence, and €tod, who is 
there perpetually, is always to be bowed to,** Ax. &c. To this treattoe 
an answer was published by some Puritan, in which are the followiag 
sentences. " First, therefore, let them prove that Qod hath and ouf^ 
to have a seat in every Church.** Again, " This gentleman most 
lurovG that God sits personally sometimes on the table.'* The conclu- 
sion to which the Puritan comes, at last, is, "Therefore, as God is 
always sitting on the table, they ought not to bow or do any reverence 
to it at all.'* 

S Ina, letter from tbe sturdy VutHan, Twisse, to Mr. Mede, hesayi. 
" You bade me stand up al Qloria Poln; waii W. y(%» vtv woictL a tone 
too, that you had the mailunf ot v«« 'V VoAifi il^v XtfysN . \ \&K3tosk\ 
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ere a few of the mighty questions at issue between 
rties; such the levers of discord by which Pro- 
England was heaved from her very foundations! 
he same time that controversies like these were 
g ridicule on religion by their frivolousness, the 
Diian tenets,* then prevalent among all ranks, still 
isgraced it by their immorality;! while, in that 
power of subdivision into new sects and denomina- 
n which Protestantism, at all times, luxuriates, 
iid she half so unboundedly revel as at that truly 
in crisis.^ ** England (says a preacher before the 
)ns, in 1647) was never so bad as in a time of Re- 
on. Witness the numerous and numberless in- 
)f errors and heterodox opinions, even to blasphemy, 
us! The world once wondered to see itself turned 
England may now wonder to see itself turned 
)tist, Antinomian,} Arminian, Socinian, Arian, Anti- 

ked for such entertainment at your hands. My wife's fkther, 
re, was Bishop Bilson's chaplain, and most respected by him 
iiaplain that ever he had, and he a cathedral man, too ; but 
i never get hirri. to stetnd up at Oloria Patri.** 
rampblet published at that time by one Archer» called "Corn- 
Believers in their Bins and Troubles," the doctrine oriipn- 
both \ty Luther and Calvin, that God was the direct author 
I thus boldly put forward :— ** We may safely say that God is, 
I a hand in, and is the author of the sinfulness of has people.'* 
oting the opinions of some divines, who " have erred," as be 
1 making sin more of the creature and itself, and less flrom 
1 it is," he adds, " This opinion gives not enough to God in 
t us embrace and profess the truth, and not fear to say that of 
ch he in his Holy Book, saith of himself^ namely, ' that of Him 
I His band is not only the thing that is sinful, but the pravity 
ulnessofit.'" 

t the effects of such tenets must be upon the minds of ordinary 
>rant persons may be concluded flrom their demoralizing in- 
upon those of a superior class. We are assured by Bishop 
Sum. of Affairs btfore Reform.) it was the opinion of Cromwell 
le moral laws were only binaing in ordinary cases ; but that, 
;raordinary ones, these might be superseded,— he and that set 
adds Burnet) justifying their ill actions flrom the practice of 
id Jael, Sampson and iMvid." 

truly has Dr. Hey asserted, in his Theological Lectures, that 
sinterpretation of Scriptures brought on the miseries of the 



ars" 



e was, in Cromwell's time, a Committee of the House of Com- 
(pointed, to " consider of the particular enufneration qf damn- 
\sies. What a Report it must have been ! 
ling can be Imagined more ruinous to all true notions of re- 
nd morality than was the doctrine of Justification, as asserted 
igh Calvinists, of that period. All the worst cousequencas^ia- 
It can ariae firom pride and cruelty ui\iXeA viwfe «wx%NaVfc^« 
; in tJmirmoBt odious form, by a cre«A vi\ttfi\kY«\^^^»^>3BB» 



\ 
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Bcripturistv wliat not ! — Alas, what were Ceremonies tt 
these things but (as Calvin once called them) * tolerabilefl 
ioeptuBy' children's eport, in comparison 1 How much left 
an evil was it, think ye, to bow at the name of Jesus 
than to deny, to blaspheme the name of Jesus? (2 Pet 
iL 1.") 

** Would it be believed (said the great Hebraist, Dr. 
Lightfoot,* wha also preached before the House of Coah 
mons) that, in so short a time^ after so solemn an obliga- 
tion, and the Parliament that brought on the Covenant 
sitting, the Covenant should be so forgot as we dolefully 
see daily that it is ? We vowed against Error, Heresy and 
Schism, and swore to the God of Truth and Peace to the 
utmost of our power to extirpate them and to root them 
out. These stones and walls and pillars were witnesses 
of our solemn engagement And now, if the Lord should 
.eome to inquire what we have done according to this 
vow and Covenant, I am amazed to think what the Lord 



T^as no one sin, however small, that did not deserve eternal torments, 
nor no number of sins, however great, that could deprive the Elect, of 
eternal happiness. — See the small volume of Witsius, entitled JSni- 
m'adccrsiones Irenica, in which, whatever grace can be thrown round 
such blasphemies by the style in which they are stated, has been lent 
to them by the elegant Latinity of thiis writer. Among the bi^h 
CalVinist doctrines of which, (though held, as be admits, by "Viri 
docti " of his sect,) Witsius himself disapproves, are the following— that 
God can see no sin in believers, that they contract no guilt by new 
crimes, nor can any crimes lie heavy on their consciences, — that David 
himself never complained of the weight of sin upon his mind, &c.—" Nee 
Davidem ex vero de peccati sibi incumbentis onere conquestum ena." 
Among the opinions which Witsius fully adopts are such as the ti)i' 
lowing :— Because believers are just tlirough the justice of Christ, tk^ 
are equally just with Christ himself, — the justice of the Eleet being the 
very justice itself of Christ. " Cluia justi sunt per justitiam Christi, 

seque justos esse ac ipse Christus quumJustiUaEUectorum 

sit ipsissima Christi justitia/* 

The manner in which God's tofcrahce of the sins of the Elect is ex- 
plained by these fanatics affords a highly characteristic sample of their 
pesumpuon ahd impiety. God sees, they allow, the sins of believers, 
but does not see them with an eye to condemnation or punishment 
the stain still remains in his sight, but without the guilt.—" Non in- 

tuetur sic ut propter ilia condemnare eos instituat toUitur 

(peccatum) non quo ad maculura sed ad reatum.** To illustrate this i 
relative position of God and hie Elect, Charnock compares it to ah ac- 1 
count book, in which the old score, though marked ofl; and no longer 
due, is still legible.—" Debitum tale legi fortasse potest : exigi non 
potest." " 

* We have here another instance of a profound inquirer into Christian 
antiquity bearing full testimony to the truthof a great Catholic tenet ; 
•^this learned man bcinaof opvu\ou«v)\\.Yi\.)Qft^%x!lcvnV\cA^tIiat the keys 
were given to Peter cxcTusiveXv o£ \.\:ia Q\:bBs Kvc»x\«&. 
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I find amongst us. Would he not find ten schumv 
or one then, twenty heresies now for one at that 
and forty errors now for one when we swore agaiiUBt 

• 

e very same results, both as regards the distracting 
;ies of heresy, and the corrupting influence of An- 
ian doctrines, appear from the avowals and lafneti^- 
of most of the eminent writers of Grermany, to have 
place at the same period in that equally sect-ridden 
ry. Indeed, the parallel between the two cases is 
is instance, as in most others^ complete. '*The 
jh of God (says a German writer quoted by Walch) 
Tounded with a thousand troubles ; the wolves are 
ered in the fold; almost every one now opposes the 
; and by false preachers the world is deceived. The 
aptist's guile, the Quaker's demure mood, the Chiliast 
cism, and Bohme^s giddy spirit begins, in theee 
, again to renew itself. The Pietist crew storms 
•force. These, these are they who would regenerate 
'orld by their false holiness, who bring God's house 
en thousand ills, and sow in Grod's field the filth of 
I." 

^he doctrine of justification by feith a3one (says the 
Spener) is a holy doctrine, and we should not think 
much to shed our blood for It But when the great 
383 multitude so shamefiilly abuse it, that, even 
I continuing in sin and its service, they still coniole 
selves that they shall attain eternal life by faith 
, will live and die in dependence upon this, — then 
ch doctrines (which many entertain in order that 
may still indulge their fleshly mind and their care- 
security) not a true but a false doctrine; for it is a 

eful perversion of the truth And so it is 

other points. So that we have not only ffPound to 
ilain of evil lives, but that, wiUi all these Swourses 
: faith, very little Ikith is left, nay that most are 
ly ignorant what ficith is." 



24 
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CHAPTER L. 

Parallel batween the Protestantism of Germany aa^ tf RMland coatj- 
nned.— Infidel writers.— Sceptical English Dirinca— Sooth, Sherlock, 
and Bomet.— Extraordinary work of the latter. — SociBiaaism bf 
Hoadly. Balguy. fiey, &c.— Closing stage of the Parallei.— Teftiai»> 
fties to the increasing irreligion of England. 

SvoH a course of affiiirs, morel and theological, as I 
have been describing, could not but lead in the end to 
fiital results; and thougfh of the two countriea destined 
thus to one common mte, Germany has been the more 
rapid in reaching the catastrophe, England was the first 
to feel and mve the downward impulse. The natural 
fruits of all this abuse and deCTadation of religion soon 
manifested themselves, in the Tatter country, by a series 
of the most deliberate and systematic attacks upon Chris- 
tianity that have ever been hazarded by infidels since 
Qrst the light of the Gospel broke on this world. With 
such vigour were these impious assaults carried on, that, 
in the successive productions, firom the yeeur 1650, of 
Hobbes, Toland, Collias, Morgan, Woolston, TindaJl, and 
Chubb, all the arguments of Deism may be said to have 
been exhausted ; — Vol tairejiimself having been indebted 
for the keenest of his Anti-Christian weapons to the de- 
structive armoury of these acute English free-thinkeia 

To them also, far more than to the French Philosophers, 
or even to the example of the infidel court of Frederick 
the Great, has Germany to attribute the impulse given to 
her literature at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century,--an impulse, seconded but too willingly by her 
own Rationalizing divines, and ending, as we have seen, 
in the almost total extinction of her religion. Thus, by 
a signal retribution, has Germany had, by her example, 
been the means of Protestantizing England, so England 
has, in return, helped to unchristianize Germany.* 

" *The fatal pre-eminence of being foremost in the ranks of infidelity 

is thus assigned to the English writers by Moshcim :— •* There is no 

country in Europe where inMeWtv Yiftaivol exhibited its poison ; and 

Marcely any denomination oC Chx\«X\va% ^itivovva viYvQav >n^ xba.^ wot 

and teveral persons who Qilhet wm «x\\« Xqv^ ^xNJvMdCwa.^'i ^i5\^- 
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I have already remarked that the Reformed Cbarch, on 
the continent, from being much less concentrated than the 
Lutheran, as well as less accustomed to the restraints of 
fixed formularies of faith, lay proportionately more open 
to the inroads of belief; and, in that sort of security 
against innovation which Confessions and Articles afibrdf, 
the Church of England was no less strongly intrenched 
than the Lutheran. Even into this preserve of ortiiodozy, 
however, strict as was the '' divinity that hedged it," toe 
effects eft the reaction produced by the excesses of Puri- 
tanism began visibly to extend themselves; — ^insomuch 
that, befi)re the close of that century, the University of 
Oxford had to condemn, by a Decree of the Vice-Chan* 
cellor, as " false, impious and heretical," certain doctrines^ 
concerning the Godhead, maintained publicly by a Dean 
of St Paifl's!* 

The controversy in which this Decree had its origin is 
memorable in the annals of English theology; and not the 
less so from the fact that Dr. ^uth, with whom the Uni- 
versity sided, on the occasion, was as little orthodox, on 
the subject, as his Tritheist opponent ; for while the latter 
(Doctor Sherlock) maintained that the three Persons 
in the Trinity are three distinct minds or spirits,! and 
three individual substances, Doctor South destroyed the 

ligioii, or at least endeavour to invalidate the authority of the Chrii* 
nui ayitem. Some carry on these unhappy attempts in an open man- 
Mr; others under the mask of a Christian pnrf^ion ; hiU no wherg 
kno* tk»t» enemies tf the purtet religion and eoneequently tf mankind, 
wfeMR U was intended to render pure and kappf^ appeared, tritk more tf- 
fironterf and insolenee than under the goeemmonts tf^ Great Britain and 
ike Unued Provinces, In England more especially it is not ancomm(m 
to meet with books in which not only the doctrines of the Gospel, but 
»\mn ttas perfections of the Deity, and the solemn obligations of irie^ 
and virtue are impudently called into question and turned Into den* 
■ion." 

* Doctor Sherlock. The Decree was levelled not direetly at Sherlock 
himself, but at a Clergyman of Oxford who had preached his doctrine. 

t Doctor Vl^allis represents Sherlock as beiuff of opinion that the 
Three Spirits are as *' really distinct as Peter, James, and John, and 
one God only, as they are mutually conscious,** Wallis himself, in 
explaining his own view of the doctrine, is fhlly as Sabellian as South. 
*' Whereas Persona (he says,) in its true and ancient sense, before the 
schoolmen put this forced sense upon it [I.e. of a distinct intelligent 
being,] did not signify a man simply, but one under such and such and 
such circumstances, or qualifications; so that the same man, if capable 
of being qualified thus and thus and thus, might sustain three persons, 
and these three persons be the same mAn:'— Letters tonceming the 
Tnnity. In another place, this celebrated dlviD&\A\\a \» ^vi^^ ^>2o»^ 
•• then are three gomewhaU'^'itk the Triaity. 
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triple Personality altogether, and, in supposing but one 
aBOBtancc, with something like three modes of existence, 
fell into downright Sabellianism. 

The language, indeed, of this latter sprightly divine, 
on more than one solemn topic, would not have been ill- 
suited to the present Rationalist meridian of Grermany; 
aad, on the subject of the Book of Revelations, not even 
8emler himself in all the wantonness of his school, has 
iMitured to express himself so irreverently as did this 
chaplain of the Protestant champion, William HI., who 
speaks of it, in one of his Sermons, as " a mysterious ex- 
traordinary book, which, perhaps, the more 'tis studied, the 
less 'tis understood, as generally finding a man cracked 
or making him so !"* 

Nearly at the same time with the discreditable con- 
troversy just mentioned, appeared another and still more 
si^al proof of the rapid advances of scepticism, not merely 
within the hallowed pale of Subscription itself, but, still 
more extraordinarily, on the very highways of preferment 
and patronage. Doctor Thomas Burnet, the master of 
the Charter-House,f and, as was supposed, destined to 

♦ SerwioBs.— While South himself indoles in such license, be ac- 
euses Sherlock of still (greater irreverence ; and denounces his Treatise 
of the Knowledge of Christ as " a book fraught with reflections upon 
God's justice, with reference to Christ's satisfaction ;" adding "that it 
may deservedly pass for a blasphemous libel on both.** Nor can it be 
denied that there are passages in Sherlock's Treatise which fully war- 
rant this description of it. For instance, Dr. Owen, the famous Cal- 
vinist, having asserted " that in Christ God hath manifested the 
naturalness of this righteousness unto him, in that it was impossible 
that it should be diverted from sinners, without the interposing of a 
propitiation," Dr. Sherlock, in ridiculing this doctrine, gives way to 
the following indecent language: — "That is (for I can make no better 
of it) bein-i^ glutted and satiated toith the blood of Christ, God may pardon 
as many and as great sinners as be pleases without fear of the least tm* 
putation of justice." Again, " The sum of which is, that Ood is all love 
mnd patience, when he hath taken his Jill of revenge. As others use to say, 
that • the Devil is very good when he is pleased.' " 

t The example of orthodoxy set by these three responsible divines 
(South, a Rector and King's Chaplain, Sherlock, a Dean of St. Paura, 
and Burnet, Master of the Charter-House) gave birth to a lively ballad, 
of which I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a few stanzas : 

*• When Preb. replied, like thunder. 
And roared out Hwas no wonder. 
Since Gods the Dean had three, sir, 
And more by two than he, sir; 
For \\e \\ad ^o\. buV. otve ^ 
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id Tillotson in the see of Canterbury, published 
this time a work called *' Archceologiie Philoeo- 
'' in which, giving it as his opinion that Philosoi^y 
[ be made the interpreter of Scripture (the masked 
Y of all infidels,) he proceeds to inquire into the 
c history of the Creation of the World; and, bring- 
Tward every argument that a learned scepticism 
suggest to Uirow doubt upon the credibility of the 
ive, treats the whole with a degree of sarcasm and 
le which would be, even in a lay infidel, offeoBiva 
s principle on which he attempts to account far and 
iile the presumed falsehood of this history, — namely, 
loses, in all the details of his Cosmogony, thought 
f adapting himself to the prejudices of the vulgar,* 
le very same that has, in later times, been made 
vientto the explaining awajrof mostof the essence 
ristianity. Nor, even in this ulterior object, was 
iverend Doctor much behind the age of Rationalism^ 
find him citing, in support of the policy of thus 
iring the &lse fancies of the vulgar, the examples 
rist and the Apostles, who, he says, in speaking (m 
oints as a Future Life, the Last Judgment, and the 
I of Heaven and Hell, did not express themselves 
Ltely, but, on the contrary, adapted their language 
.t they knew to he the most popular imaginations on 
subjects. As a specimen of the freedom with which 
vine handles such topics, I shall merely mention 
iter demonstrating, as he supposes, the physical 
iibility of light having been created on the first 

'' Now, while the two were raging, 
And in dispute engaging. 
The Master of the Charter 
Said both had caught a Tartar, 

For Gods, sir, there were none, &c. 

" That all the Books of Moees 
Were nothing but supposes ; 
That he deserved rebuke, sir. 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, sir— 
'Twas nothing but a sham, &c. 

" That as for Father Adam,* 
With Mrs. Eve, his madam. 
And what the Serpent spoke, sir, 
'Twas nothing but a joke, sir. 
And well-invented flam," &c. 

* ^ripturam Sacram ad pop\x\\ caijtoaavxwmsAwft. 
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day, he suggests that Moses might have thought it advisa- 
ble to begin his Hexameron with this task, lest it should 
aeera "as if God were working three days in the dark."!* 
The effects of the change produced in the actual power 
of the Crown, at the Revolutioh, by substituting patron- 
age and the force of influence for the bare sceptre of pre- 
rogative, have been felt in none of those channels through 
which the Royal Pactolus has since continued to flow, 
more abundantly than in the Church : — and thus, in addi- 
tftn to whatever guard against innovation the pen-fold of 
Subscription may have supplied, a new and still more 
powerful incentive to qjrthodoxy has been found in the 
grandeur and opulence that glitter within its pale. Still 
so prone and irresistible is the tendency of Protestantism 
to strip itself of every shred of doctrine and reason away 
all mysteries, that, notwithstanding the countless world- 
iy advantages vhich a Church, rich in such bribes, holds 
out, not only has lay dissent from her communion in- 
creased to such an extent as threatens, before long, to 
*• push her from her stool," but even her own divines, the 
very sentinels of the Establishment, have gone on under- 
mining the foundations of her faith, and surrendering, 
one by one, its strongest outposts, as if to prepare her for 



* Ne Dcus jrideretur^per triduum oporari in tenebris. — He remarks 
that, on some of the days, God is represented as doing very little, 
and accounts for this disproportionate activity by the supposition that 
Moses, intending, from the first, to institute the Sabbath, thus pur- 
posely spun out the task, so as to make God rest on the seventh day. 
The part of his work that gave most oflence was an imaginajy dia- 
logue between Evn and the Serpent, and this, in a second edition of 
his book, published at Amsterdam, he omitted; as well as his irreverent 
remark on the sewing of the fig-leaves together: — " Behold the first ru- 
diments of the tailored art!" En primordia artis sutorie ! 

Such was the decorous divine who, but for this unlucky production, 
would have succeeded, it was supposed, llilotson as Archbishop of 
Canterbury !— Tillotson himself was, it is well known, suspected of 
more than a leaning to Socinianism, and the laudatory terms in which 
he speaks of the learning and candour of the followers of that creed 
might' well induce such a suspicion. However successfully, .indeed, 
he may be thought to have cleared himself from the imputation, it is 
no small proof of, at least, the tendency of some of his doctrine in that 
direction, that Leslie, in one of his controversial works, was able to 
pass off whole pages of Tillotson's Sermon on Hell Torments, as from 
the pen of a Socinian writer. " Because you could not (says Emiyn, 
in his answer to Leslie) raise odium enough from .their own (the So- 
cinians') writings, you pick up any odious thing, even out of the 
writings of their very opposers, and then make your Socinian to speak 
it, and this without uamvng \.Yv<i avvvlvot from whom you took the 
pasKOge.'' 
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tfmt fkll, in which her sisters of Germany have but a 
short space preceded her. 

Nor is it so much to the Burnets and the Whistons, 
who, from too much honesty, overleap the Church fence, 
as to the Hoadlys and Balguys, who keep insidiously 
ynihin it, that the main mischief is to be attributed. Of 
the success of the two last-mentioned divines in Soci- 
jiianizing the Church of England Sacraments, I have al- 
ready more than once spoken ; and though they did not 
^ypeidy carry the principle any farther, the close friend- 
ship which Hoadly maintained with Samuel Clarke, as 
well as the earnestness with which, in his Life of that 
distinguished man, he defends him against the charge of 
having retracted his heretical notions, concerning the 
Trinity, leave little doubt that the Bishop's own views on 
jthat subject were, at least, equally heterodox. 

The language of Doctor Balguy, in its anti-mysterious 
and rationalizing tendency, was even more explicit than 
that of his friend and patron, the Bishop. ' The very ar- 
gument, indeed, advanced by the infidel, Toland, to prove 
3iat Christianity is not mysterious, — namely, that it pro- 
fesses to be a revelation, and that any thing revealed can 
no longer be mysterious, — is thus brought forward, at se- 
cond-lmnd, by the beneficed Dr. Balguy : " It is no ways 
essential to a mystery to be ill understood : the word evi- 
dently refers to men's past ignorance, not their present. 
In this sense, the revelation of a mystery destroys the 
very being of it. The moment it becomes an article of 
belief, it is mysterigus no longer."* 

This is manifestly mere Socinianism in disguise ; — for, 
to say that the moment a doctrine becomes an article of 
belief, it is mysterious no longer, is but another mode of 
asserting the main position of the Rationalist, that, if a 
^ostrine is mysterious, it cannot become an article of be- 
lief. The whole of Dr. Balguy's language, on such sub- 
jects, is of the same insidious description ; though occa- 
sionally, as in the following passage of one of his Charges, 
the mask is somewhat more boldly lifted : — " It is our busi- 
ness (he says) not to swell out the slender articles of belief 
contained in Scripture by mere human inventions ; and, 
least of all, to censure and persecute our brethren, peri- 

* IMscourscs, by T. Baljpm> D,D. 
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hape for no other reason than because their nonsense and 
ours wear a different dressJ*^ 

As a clew to the meaning insinuated in these suspi- 
cious sentences, I shall add another remarkable passa|[e 
of the same clever divine, in which his admission of the 
Pagan origin assigned by Priestly and others to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is far too clear to be mistaken : — " A* 
man will have no cause to fear that he believes too little, 
if be believes enough to make him repent and obey. If 
W0 are firmly persuaded that Jesus was sent from Gody\ 
it we are sincerely desirous to obey his laws, and hope for 
salvation in and through him, it will never be laid to our 
charge that we have misconceived certain metaphysicd 
niceties, which have been drawn from obscure passages 
of Scripture by the magical operation of Pagan philo- 
sophy. 

Such, all but avowal of the worst principles of Socian- 
ism, from men so high in the Church, both from station 
and talent, sufficienuy prepares us for what otherwise 
would have seemed wholly incredible, — an express prof^ 
fer of the hand of fellowship to the whole body of So-, 
cinians, from no less a quarter than the chair of the Nor- 
risian professor of Theology, at Cambridge ! — In one of 
his otherwise most valuable Lectures, the late Dr. Hey 
thus speaks: — "We and the Socinians are said to differ, 
— but about whati Not about morality or about natural 
religion. We differ only about what we do not understand, 
and about what is to be done on the part of God ; and if 
we allowed one another to use expessions at will (and 
what great matter could that be in what might be called 
unmeaning words?) we need never be on our guard 
against each other."! 

In these few sceptical sentences, — in the chill and 
deadly air of Indifferentism that breathes through them, 
we recognise that last stage of a declining religion, be- 
fore (as exemplified so signally in the instance of Ger- 

♦ Ckarge to the Clergy of an Archdeaconry. 

t It is plain that the Mahometans, who believe Christ to have been 
a prophet " sent from God," must, on the principle here laid down be 
considered as orthodox. * 

X The same learned Lecturer, in speaking of the custom, as he calls 

It, in Scripture, of mentioning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost together 

says, " Did I pretend to understand what I say, I might be a Tritheist 

or an infidel ; but 1 could nol wotsU\^ the quq Uuq God, and acknow- 

ledge JQBUB Christ to be Ibe Lotaol «:iv:^ 
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many,) it sinks to the flat level of total unbelief; — that 
stage, where Heresy, weary of its own caprices and 
changes, and no longer fed by the fiilse stimulus which 
the strife of controversy once lent, sinks hopelessly into 
the collapse of indifierence which precedes the death of 
all faith. 

I have already more than once referred to the ** mon- 
ster of absurdity," — as Whitaker justly describes it, — of 
an avowed Arian, on the bench of Bishops, in the person 
of Dr. Clayton, and might here still farther, did my limits 
permit, increase my list of Socinian Divines of the Church 
of England by such names as Watson,* Warburton,t Jor- 
tin,t flie late Dr. Parr,} and others,— -showing how irre- 

* In a charge to his clergy, in the year 1795, this latitudinarian di- 
vine, speaking of the Christian doctriites, thus speaks: — " I think it 
Mtfer to tell you where they are contained than what they are. They are 
contained in the Bible, and if, in reading that book, your sentiments 
concerning the doctrines of Christianity should be difi^rent from those 
of your neighbour, or from thoseofthe Church, be persuaded, on your part, 
that infallibility appertains as little to you as it does to the Church." 

T%e same Bishop, in the Catalogue of books affixed to his Theologi- 
ical Tracts, says, " We ought to entertain no other wish than that 
every man may be allowed, without loss of fame or fortune, to think 
tokat he pleases, and say what he thinks— (et sentire que yelit et quce 
sentiat dicere.") In adverting to this free and easy principle, a cor- 
respondent of the reverend author of the Parriana very justly says, 
** This extraordinary passage means what is nothing to the purpose, 
or what is very disgraceful to the Church of England. Certainly, un- 
til a man avows himself her member or teacher, she claims no autho- 
tbority, leaving conscience and disquisition free; but when men have 
in almost a score of instances solemnly declared their assent and con- 
sent to certain Articles, does the Church then permit any such indivi- 
dual * et sentire qua velit et qutB sentiat dicereV " 

t In reference to some very coarse ridicule cast by Warburton, in 
one of his letters to Hurd, on the Biblical account of Noah's Ark, Mr. 
Barker, in his amusing work, Parriana, says, " Should William Hone, 
the bookseller, have been tried for political parodies, when Bishop War- 
burton could write in this manner about Biblical histon^" 

X The writer of a letter addressed to Gilbert Wakefield, and pub- 
lished in his Memoirs, tells us that " Jortin professed himself a doubter 
about the Trinity ;" and adds, " he had a mind far above worldly 
views ; yet, whether from a desire to be useful in his profession, or 
any other good motive, (it certainly was some good motive,) he sub- 
scribed repeatedly both before and after this profession." 

In confirmation of this account of his opinions, we find Jortin, in 
his Miscellanies, accusing those who adopt the high Trinitarian doc- 
trine, of '* making Jesus Christ his own Fatlter and his own Son." 
What this ingenious divine thought, in general, of the Church to which 
be 80 repeatedly subscribed, may be collected from the following pas- 
sage:— "Bacon says, 'if St. John were to write an Epistle to the 
Church of England, as he did to that of Asia, it would surely contain 
this clause, / have a few things against thee* I am aCraiid. Ibft OA>\«i& 
would be, I have not a few things against thee?"* — Jorlva. 

/ "Doctor Parr's avowal (says Mr. Baifew'i ol V\kft tQvcksJA^^^ qSlNjcc^ 
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gistibly, in the face of all pledges and bribes, of all re* 
straints on conscience and oaits to cupidity, the sceptical 
spirit of Protestantism* continues to hurry on in its 
downward career to that dark plunge into infidelity 
which full as surely awaits it as doth &e rusli down the 
steep await the Niagara in its course. 

Having already, however, out-gone the limits which I 
had allowed myself for this sketch, I shall here only add 
that the remarkable parallel which I have proved so 
clearly to have existed, throughout every stage of their 
respective careers, between Sie Protestantism of Ger- 
many and that of England, has received, even while I 
write, an additional, and, I might say, crowning step in 
the proposal recently made for a coalition between the 
Church of England and the Dissenters. This companion 
picture, as it may be called, to the memorable comim>> 
mise between the Lutherans and Calvinists of Germany, 
owes its first outline to a Church of England divine, of 

own opinion with those of Bishop Hoadley, Dr. Bell, and Dr. Taylor, 
on the Real Presence, seems to confirm Mr. Gibbon's assertion of the 
actual prevalence, among the Reformed Churches, of the Ofrinion of 
Zwinglius, that the Sacrament of the Altar is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial of Christ's death and passion."— Fir 
tiana. 

The following anecdotes, flrom the same work, respecting Dr. Fan^ 
are curious : — "At a friend's house in Norwich, the conversation tamed 
upon the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. From what the Doe* 
tor said, I understood him to mean, that nothing more was intended 
than an ordinary birth. I took a much higher position, and, con- 
▼inced of the strength of my ground, asked him whether it was possi" 
ble that the Evangelist, in penning the sentence, * T^ Word was mads 
flesh,' &c. could mean no more than the conception and birth of a mere 
human being?— Without pursuing the subject, he merely said, ** You 
are right, you are right T 

** I had once the pleasure of driving the. Doctor a few miles into the 
country, to visit a former pupil. When we returned tc^ether, it was 
a bright starlifht night, and the beauty of the scene over our heads 
led me to ask him, with reference to the Mosaic record, how long, in 
his opinion, those orbs had rolled and gtittsned. He made some re> 
marks on the term (created) employed by the sacred penman, distin* 
guishing between creation, strictly understood, and formation, or put« 
ting the then chaos into its present order. I did not then admire the 
distinction which throws back the creation to an indefinite period, and 
thrusts the Creator from what seems his proper place ; and if Moses 
should fail us here, anc^ the same mode of criticism be adopted in other 
parts of Scripture. I fear we shall have no proof of the creation of the 
vuUerial world at least." 

* Doctor Parr having, as it appears, intimated that Bishop Porteas 

had been a Socinian before he came to the mitre, the British Critic for 

January, 1828, in taking up the cause of the latter, says, " That the 

i^aiumniator of Porteus alKtuVdbe Vbe v^tke^^V\«\. ^ «vm^ -^te^tes as 

Clay ton and Hoadly is a mere maxiei ot cquxq^. ^>jx\>wxvsti:%xt. 
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high character and attainments,* who grounds 'his views 
of the expediency and even urgency of such a step, both 
on the extent to which dissent irom the Established 
Church prevails, and the recbncileable nature of the doc- 
trines out of which that dissent arises. That this penul- 
timate scene of the drama must before long arrive, none 
who read the signs of the times aright can harbour a sin- 
gle doubt; and some notion may be formed of the amount 
of sacrifice that will, in such case, be required of the 
Church, by her new allies, from the following items of 
what one of her own living divines considers objectionable 
in her ritual : — 

" What, (asks the Rev. Mr. Riland) do we gain by the 
p«irty spu-it of the preface to the Liturgy : the ill selec- 
tion of proper lessons, epistles, and gospels ; the retcn- 
ticm of legendary names and allusions in the calendar ; 
the lection of the Apocrypha and the omission of the 
ApocaljTpse ; the mention of feasts and fasts never ob- 
served ; the repetition of the Patern86ter, Kyrie Eleison, 
and Gloria Patri ; the wearisome length of the services ; 
the redundance and assumptions in the state prayers ; the 
unsatisfactoriness of the three creeds; the disputable cha- 
racter of the baptismal and the burial offices; the incom- 
pleteness and dubious construction of the catechism, and 
of the order of confirmation ; the inapplicable nature and 
absolution of the visitation of the sick ; the imperfection 
of the commination service; the discordance between the 
Prayer Book and Bible translation of the Psalms ; the 
contumelious and ofibnsive language of the state ser- 
vices ; and, added to all these sources of weakness, simi- 
lar causes of inefficiency in the Articles and Homilies V* — 
RUand. 

could only admire at a dfiftance their good fortune which threw them 
on tbose happier days when it was permitted to an Arian and a Soci- 
nian to avow their principles and yet retain their .mitres." 

*Dr. Arnold. — ^The following is an extract from the Rev. Doctor's 
pamirtilet :— " We are by no means bound toinquire, whether all who 
pray to Christ entertain exactly the same ideas of his nature. I be- 
lieve that Arianism involves in it some very erroneous notions as to 
the object of religious worship; but if an Arian will join in our wor- 
riilp of Christ, and will call him Lord and God, there is neither wisdom 
nor charity in insisting that he sliall explain what he means by these 
terms; nor in questioning the strength and sincerity of his fsith in 
Ills Saviour, because he makes too great a distinction between the di- 
vinity of the Fatb^, and that which Ik aUowt to>s«lYM& %\.\.\^\kNfe ^"i. 
the Son. 
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While such are the eymptoms, so formidably similar ta 
idl that occurred in Germany ».of the advance of indiffe- 
rentism and scepticism amon^^the Clergy of this country, 
we have the authority of the Clergy themselves for the 
progress of the same demoralizing principles among the 
Laity. " Infidelity," ^ays Bi§hop Watson, in his Apology 
for the Bible,-" is a rank weed ; it threatens to overspread 
the land ; its root is principally found among the great 
and opulent" In the same manner Bishop Prettyman 
complains, in one of his Charges, " that the characteris- 
tics of the present times are confessedly incredulity, and 
an unprecedented indifference to the religion of Christ" 
— And Bishop Barrington said, in 1797, " Even in this 
country there is an almost universal lukewarmness, re- 
ispccting the essentials of religion." 

At the same time, too, that these and other eminent 
Church of England authorities* bear such testimony to 
the irreligion of the higher classes of the country, we 
find in the Reports ofltiome Missionaries and other such 
sources an equally lamentable picture of the demoraliza- 
tion of the lower. 

At the first annual meeting of the Parent Home Mis^* 
sionary Society, 1820, it is stated, in reference to North- 
tfmberland, Cumberland, Durham, and part of Lancashire, 
that " darkness covers this part of England, and* gross 
ttarkness the people :" — while the County of Worcester, 
it is said, may, " in a moral light, be regarded as a waste, 
howling wilderness." In the saihe Report, StafiS)rdshire 
is stated to contain three hundred thousand inhabitants, 
" the greater part of whom sit in darkness and the gloomy 
shades of overspreading death." Again, Oxfordshire, we 
Are told, presents a " moral wilderness of awful dimen- 
sions," and, in a part of Berkshire, " the villages are in a 
state of complete mental darkness." 

In a second Report of the same Society, it is stated 

*Tte writers of the Britislr Critic, who, to do them but justicei de- 
fend the interests of their religion with a degree of zeal and abiUty 
which is rare among the theologians of this age, thus acknowledge 
and deplore the state of Protestant England, as hastening fast to a 
similar doom with that of Protestant Germany :—•' There is quite 
enough of infidelity amongst us alxeady. Liberal (irinciples. that if, 
no fixed principles whatever, are pRifessed in every quarter; and, in 
spite of the api)arent tranquillity which reigns around, the day may tut 
^ distant, in tohich thert vAU be as little 6«;te/ amongat the gentlemen ^ 
England as CXtre \9 HOW amongst tK* vH^V>sosh«rft «$ fHriMvuvUct U, 
none at ««." 
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tbat Mr. Sparkes preached in four places which werd' 
" moral wildernesses, and knew nothing of evangelical 
truth ;*' and in the third Report, one of the Missionaries 
says of his station, " I verily believe tliat this is the worst 
place under the heavens, for men, women, and children 
seem to glory in blaspheming the Lord !" 



CHAPTER LI. 

Iteturn to Ireland.— Visit to Townsend -street Chapel.— Uncertain Cy 
and unsafely of the Scriptures, as a sole Rule of Faith: — Prooft. — Aa- 
febority of the (;hurch.^Faith or Beason.— Catholic or Deist.— Final 
Besolution. 

On the 23d of April, 1830, — completing iust a year 
and a week from the date of that memorable evening, 
when, in my chambers, up two pair of stairs, Trinity 
College, I declared so emphatically, " I toiU be a Protes- 
tant," — ^I found myself once more safely landed, on Irish 
^ound, and, I need hardly add, a far better and honester 
Catholic than when I left it That disreputable hanker- 
ing afler the flesh-potis of BaHymudragget which had so 
long blinded me to die light of truth,- or rather tempted 
me, with that light fuH before me, to turn my back upon 
its betmis, was now cast away with scorn and loathing 
from my mind ; and the very first Sunday after my arrival 
beheld me once more in the old Townsend Street Chapel, 
with a conscience lightened of self-reproach, and a. heart 
fbll of the humblest gratitude to that Being whose eye 
had watched over me through the temptations with which 
I had had to struggle. 

On looking back to the Wide field over which my in- 
quiries had led me, I could not but see that the main 
source of all the heresies and blasphemies which have 
arisen, like phantoms, along the pathway of Christianity, 
from the first moment of its appearance m this world, lay 
in that free access to the perusal of the Scriptures and 
that free exercise of private judgment in interpreting 
them, which heretics have, in all ages, contended for, and 
the Catholic Churcb has, in ill ^^es, ^^a VsctwsJ^I ^fs^r 

25 
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demned. It was, therefore, with a sigh to think how long 
lived aod unconquerable is error, that I found, on landing 
in Ireland, the very same cry of " the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Mble,'* which the Gnostics of 
the second century first turned to the detriment of Chris- 
tianity, employed by those far from Gnostic persons, the 
Lortons and Rodens of the nineteenth, — ^however uncon- 
sciously and ignorantly, on their parts, to the same bale- 
ful purpose. 

The mischievous consequences of leaving the Scrip- 
tures to be interpreted according to individual fancy and 
caprice have been pointed out, in opposition to the Dis^ 
senters* and the advocates of Bible Societies, by Dr. Hal- 
guy, Bishop Marsh, the Rev. Mr. Callaghan, and other 
Protestant divines; and the arguments advanced by them, 
in support of this truly Catholic view of the sub|ect, are 
far too valuable to the cause of true morality and religion 
to allow us to indulge in an^ taunts at the utter incon- 
sistency with the first and main principles of Protestant- 
ism which they exhibitf Referring for the general view 
of the question to these writers, I Siall here employ the 
brief space that remains to me in endeavouring to niow, 
by a few facts and authorities, that the Scriptures as a 
rule of faith, cannot be otherwise than obscure, uncer- 
tain, and unsafe without the aid of that guidance which 
Tradition alone can supply, and which the Church, as the 
depository of all Christian Tradition, alone can furnish. 

And, first, to begin with the difficulties which unin8tn]c^ 
ed and unguided Reason has to encounter in the main, 
preliminary point of understanding the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, — " Open your Bibles," says Dr. Balguy; " take the 
first page that occurs in either Testament, and tell me, 
without disguise, is there nothiug in it too hard for your 
understanding? If you find all before you clear and easy, 
you may thank God for giving you a privilege which 



* " We find as yet (sai* f)r. Owen, speaking of himself and his bro 
ther non conformists) no arrows shot against iw but sacta as are ga- 
thered u p in the fields, shot against them that me them out of the So- 
man quiver."— /n^MJry into the Origin and hutihUion ^f Ckurekes. 

t A shrewd Catholic clergymen, the Rev. Mr. Gaodolpihy, did not 

fail to remind Bishop Marsh of this inconsistMM^:— "This." saya the 

JKev. gentteman* '' is exacUy \.Yift«\««h^^,«ick\Mx \%.Ti%M«.f(e which the Ca- 

tholicm bave been using for tiNoYiUTv^t«^7««x«^'«Y!fl\%\>^A'%xSK$nBm:t 

have run mad with the Bible ievei:' 
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lie has denied to so many thousands of sincere be- 
lievers." 

With respect to the Old Testament, we have but too 
clear a proof, in the utter misconception, on the part of 
the Jews, of the true nature 'and character of the expect- 
ed Messiah, how far a whole nation may be deceived in 
interpreting the Sacred Writings, even on a point touch- 
ing their own interests, essentially and vitally:* and 
when to the difficulties and obscurities which prevented 
even the Jews themselves from understanding their own 
Scriptures are added all those that, from the lapse of 
time, from the corruption of copies, from our compara- 
tive ignorance of the language and the incorrectness of 
translators,! have since gathered round the meaning of 
the text, it is surely little less than utter madness to as- 
sert that the ordinary race of mankind should be left to 
sift and distort to their own fimcies and whims a series 
of records left so awfully open to misapprehension. 

Let us but hear what Lowth, in recommending a revi- 
sion of the Vulgar translation of the Old Testament, says 
of the state of the Hebrew text on which that translation 
is founded: — " With re^d to the Old Testament, the 
Church of Christ is no longer a slave to the synagogue, 
nor does the Christian interpreter blindly follow those 
blind guides, the Jewish teachers. Their infallible Ma- 

* The Jews, too, after having thus rejected the real Messiah suf- 
fered themselves to be deceived by several impostors who usurped that 
title ; and the writer of a Dissertation on the subject (quoted by Gr6* 
foire) counts no less than seventeen different false Messiahs A'om 
fiar Barcodiebaz down to Sabbathai Zevi, who made the eighteenth. 

t All the great German Reformers accused each other of misinter- 
preting and mistranslatinir the Scriptures. Beza found fault with the 
translation by CEk:olampadius. Castalio condemned Beza^ version, 
Mkd Molineeus condemned both Beia*a and Castalio*s. Zwinglins 
cbarsed Luther with corrupting the word of God, while Luther ad- 
vanced the same charge against Munzer. 

Ib a petition addressed to James I. by some zealous Protestants, it 
is stated, "* Our Translation of the Psalms, comprised in our Book of 
Common Prayer, doth in addition, subtraction and alterations differ 
fW>m the truth of the Hebrew in at least two hundred places." The 
Ministers of the Lincoln Diocess. addressing also the king, pronounced 
the English translation of the Bible to be " a translation which is ab- 
gnrd and senseless, perverting in many places the meaning of the Holy 
Ghoet ;**— «nd Brouriiton a red-hot Protestant, in his Advertisements 
of CormpUons, tvlTs the Bishops, that " their public translation of 
Scripture into English is such as that it perverts the texts of the 
Old T^tament in eight hundred and forty places, and that it causes 
villioBs of millions to reject the New Test&meui «Li»k V^^t^^V^ ^^kv* 
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Cora, boasted to have been an edifice raised by wise master* 
bailders on the rock of divine authori^, proves to have 
been framed by unskilful hands, and built on the saod; iU 
foundations have been shaken, and it now totters to its 
fall. The defects of the Hebrew text it8elf,—for it caa- 
Dot be denied that it hath its defects, nor, as it has been 
transmitted to us by human means, could it possibly be 
without defects, — these have been pointed out and re- 
medies have in part been applied to them, and may be 
&rtber applied by an accurate <x)llaiion of ancient versions 
and of various copies.*' 

While such, as regards the Old Testament,* are the 
va^e and shifling sands on which the presumption of 
Private Judgement has to build its conclusions, the diffi- 
culties whicn stand in the way of an inquirer into the 
New Testament are hardly of a less perplexmg or unsur- 
mountable nature; nor did even the ^oss misconception 
of the Jews, respecting the Messiah, afford a mach 
stronger proof of the fallibility of human reason, on such 
subjects, that does the total perversion of all the doctrines 
of the Gospel into which the Gnostics of the first ages 
were, by the same self-willed mode of interpreting, led. 
When we recollect, too, that .the men who thus mistook 
or perverted the sense of Scripture were some of them 
contemporaries of the Apostles themselves, spoke the 
language of the New Testament and the Septuagint ver- 
sion, and, from being natives of the countries where the 
Gospel was first preached, possessed all those clews to 
interpretation which a knowledge of customs and man- 
ners affords, — when we see that, in spite of all such fa- 
cilities towards the true understanding of the Word, 
they yet, from their rejection of the lights of Tradition 
and of the authority of the Church, fell into the coarsest 
and most puerile misinterpretations of Christian doctrine, 
— what other, I ask, than proportionably ruinous conse- 
quences are to be expected from the ilfkerate and pre- 
sumptuous Bible-searchers of the present day, who to an 
equally arrogant defence of tradition and authority add 

* It was th« opinion of Whiston that the text of the Old Testament 
bad been greatly corrupted, both in the Hebrew and Septuagint, by 
tbe ^ewa themselves, for ihupviT^ae oC Y«ud«i'vn^, aa he supposes, the 

naaoning of the AposUes Uovsx. tbe 0\^ T«%\.«ixnft\x\. \tkK.Q\i<c\>3AYi% ^ 

jr/diculoua. 
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\he profoundest ignorance of all that even modem scio- 
lists know upon Sie subjectl 

From the obscurity thus shown to exist in the meaning 
of Scripture, — an obscurity which those most qualified to 
see their way through it have been always the foremost 
to acknowledge,* — lows naturally the second defect of 
the Sacred Volume, as a sole guide of faith, namelv, its 
endless uncertainty. Those who have gone through the 
preceding pages can sufficiently form to themselves a no- 
tion of the endless varieties of doctrine to which this un- 
certainty has, among Protestants, given rise. Even 
where tne text itself is simple and unmistakeable, the 
fiieility of evading its real sense in which Heresy is so prac- 
tised, comes ever readily into plav. We have seen that 
of the words ** This is my body, no less than two hmi- 
dred different interpretations appeared before the end of 
the sixteenth centurv; and Osiander, as quoted by Jere- 
my Taylor, asserts that there were, during the same pe- 
riod, " twenty several opinions, concerning Satisfaction, 
all drawn from the Scriptures by the men only of the 
Augustan Confession, — sixteen several opinions concern- 
ing Origmal Sin, and as many distinctions of the Sacra- 
ments as there were sects of men that disagreed about 
them!" 

Most frightful, too, is it — to all but those who, relymg 
on Christ's promises to his Church, know that from her, 
at least, the spirit of Truth will never be suffered to de- 
part, — ^to think on what trivial points the great stake of 
salvation is made to depend by those who are guided in 
their fiuth by the text or Scripture alone. The difierence 



* For instance, Locke, in the Essay prefixed to his Commentary on 
the Epistles, says '* Though 1 had been conversant in these Epistles, 
as well as in other parts of the sacred Scripture, yet I found that J un- 
derstood them 110^—1 mean the doctrinal and discursive parts of them.** 
After pointing out what he conceives to be the reasons of this obscu* 
rity, be adds, ** To these causes of obscurity common to St. Paul with 
most of the other penmen of the several books of the New Testament, 
we may add those that are peculiarly owing to his style and temper." 

Macknight, too, remarks no less gtrongly, " the obscure manner 
of writing used by the Apostle Paul,'' and his " dark forms of ex- 
pression.'* But a still more formidable source of error, in this Apos- 
tle's style, has been glanced at by the Hon. Mr. Boyle (Style qf Scrip.) 
who te'lls us that there are, in St. Paul's writings, many passages so 
penned as to contain a tacit kind of dialogue ; and that of these, some 
ptru have been taken as argwmente, which St. Paul himself meant evi* 
lltatly as ohjectiont, 

25* 
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oT a comma, of a note of interrogation, arising through 
the carelessness of transcribers, will produce a change 
of meaning by which the eternal destiny of millions may 
be influenced. We are told by Lowth, in a passage jast 
cited, that the mode of interpreting the Old Testament 
adopted by the Masoritcs is now entirely exploded, as erro- 
neons and deceptive. On this mode of interpretatioo, 
nevertheless, the English translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is, for the greater part, founded; and how 
great is the havoc which it makes with other parts of the 
sacred text, may be concluded from the single instance, 
that, in the Prophecy of Daniel (ix. 24, 25) it completely 
alters the nature of the prediction, — insomuch as to 
••make it wholly unserviceable to Christians," — by putting 
a semicolon in a place where there ought to have been 
a comma !* 

The very text, indeed, which the Protestants bring 
forward as their chief authority for the unlimited perusal 
of the Scriptures, varies essentially in its meaning and 
its applicability to their purpose, according as the verb is 
taken in the imperative or the indicative mood, — •* Search 
the Scriptures," or " You search the Scriptures," — St 
Cyril being for the latter acceptation of the sentence, and 
St. Augustine, Theophylactus, and other Fathers having 
declared for the former. If the indicative mood of the 
verb be admitted, it then becomes a question, whether a 
note of interrogation should not be added, so as to make 
it " Do you search the Scriptures?" 

But it is on the great and vital doctrine of the Trinity 
that these grammatical uncertainties must, to all who 
rest tlieir belie5of that mystery on the words of Scripture 
alone, be the most awfully perplexing. One of the strong- 
est authorities, in favour of the Divinity of Christ, that of 
Rom. ix. 5, was got rid of by the Socinians by the mere 

* •' Our English translators took the present Hebrew text as it i« 

?rinted by the Masorites to be the only sense and meaning of the Old 
'estament. In Dan. ix. 25, they put their • athnach,* or semicolon, 
after the seven weeks, and thus cutting off the seven weeks from the 
threescore and two weeks, make the prophecy wholly unserviceable to 
Christians ; but, if they had placed a comma after seven weeks, and 
their • athnach,' or semicolon, after threescore and two weeks the 
number of years, viz. 483 (69 weeks) would exactly point out the time 
when the Christian M««8iah came."— JWwon.— -S*« Rees' Cycltnue^a, 
^^t. Masorn. 
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substitution of a point for a comma.* The text in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, " God was manifest in the flesh," has been, in like 
manner, withdrawn from the aid of the Trinitarians, by 
showing that the true reading is oc. not Oioc, — " he was 
manifest," not *' God was manifest," — so that the omission 
of two letters, out of four, makes all the difference here 
between Christ's humanity and his Divinity '.f The read- 
ing of xw/i/ow, instead of ©«ow, in Acts xx. 28, has precise- 
ly the same humanizing effect ; while the fiiraous verse, 
1 John V. 7,— rthat long-contested scriptural basis of the 
doctrine of a Tri-une God, — is now, on all sides, aban- 
doned, as unquestionably spurious. 

What then, let me ask, remains to the Protestant who 
has been taught to acknowledge no other rule of faith 
than the Written Word, but to surrender at once all be- 
lief in a dogma of which the sole props are thus, one by 
one, taken away? And such unhappily has been the re- 
sult necessarily attendant on that ktal rejection of the 
ancient authority of Tradition into which so large a por- 
tion of the Christian world was hurried rashly by the Re- 

* Tbas printed in the Vul|;ate :— " Ex quibua est Christus, ■eeandum 
carnein qni est super omnia Deiis lienedictus in sccala." — Grotius was 
also for tiie Socinian reading of this passage. 

t The introduction of the word " God," ju this verse, is suspected by 
Erasmus to have been an Athanasian forgery,—" Mihi subdolet," fa« 
says, " Deum additum fuisse adversus Hcreticos Arianos.** Grotius 
is of the same opinion. 

The following curious particulai's respecting this disputed text, wiH 
show on wfiat awfully minute props the Protestants* sole Aule of 
Faith may depend. In the Alexandrine MS., to which both parties re- 
ferred for the text, the Unitarians found only '02^ while the Trinita* 

rians thouffht they could discover a transverse line in the funt letter, 
which made it Qi2^ i. e. @£OX ^^ order to ascertain the matter. 
Dr. Berriman, who was of th6 orthodox interest, took with him two 
friends, as witnesses, Messrs. Ridley and Gibson, and examined the 
mannscript, in the sun with the assistance of a glass. His report was 
decidedly in favour of the Trinitarian readinf ; and he concluded his 
statement by saying, that " if -at any time hereafter the old line should 
become indiscernible, there never will be just reason to doubt but that 
the genuine reading of this MS. was 02." Tihe most curious part, 

however, of the whole transaction was that Dr. Berriman openly ac- 
cased his opponent, M. Wettestein, with having admitted to a com- 
mon friend that he saw the transverse line of the QX\ &°d the only 
explanation M. Wettestein was able to make of his concession on this 
point was that, in admitting the foct, he was deceived by the trans- 
verse line of an E, on the opposite page, which appeared through the 
vellum ! 

After all, however, the Trinitarian reading is now universally 
abandoned. Jortin saw it to be untenable, and Bishop Mai«\!L t«i>vc^'A 
it without « BtruggJe. 
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formatioD.* Not only at the mercy of every wind of 
doctrine that blows firom all the countless points of the 
compass of Private Judgment, but depending for his fiuth 
on the various readings of manuscripts, on the position 
even of semicolons sjkI commas, the Protestant loses, at 
every step, some hold, some footing in Christianity, and 
sees the creed of bis fitthers vanishmg, like fiiiry money, 
out of his grasp.f 

Far different are the grounds on which the Catholic 
Church asserts her claims to belief Holding the Scrip- 
tures in one hand, she points, with the other, to the 
ancient authority of Tradition, — ^that authority under 
whose sanction &e doctrine " delivered by the Saints ** 
has been handed down, and bv which alone the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures themselves can be authenticated. 
From tliis apostolical source, before, a single word of the 
New Testament was written, she received, in trust for 
all time, the imperishable deposite of the two grc»t Chris- 
tian Mysteries, the Trinity! and the Real Presence; and 

* Well may the learned and able Lingard ask, " Have not the Re- 
formed Cburchee, by rejecting tbe authority of Tradition, destroyed 
ip efEdci tbe authority of Scripture, taken awa]^ tbe certainty of reli- 
fious belief, and undermined tbe very foundations of Christianity f 
— Strictures on Dr. Marsh's Comparative FieWt Ice. 

t How long this catastrophe has been foreseen the following extract 
lh>m the French Encyclopedia will prove : — ** It is certain that the 
most learned and intelligent amongst them (Protestants) have for 
some time made considerable advances towards tbe Anti-trinitarian 
dogmas. Add to this, the spirit of toleration which, happily for hu- 
manity seems to have gained ground in all communions. Catholic as 
well as Protestant, and you have the true cause of the ra|Hd jurogress 
Socinianism has made in our days ; of the deep roots it hath cast into 
most minds, the branches of which, continually unfolding and extend- 
ing themselves, cannot fail soon to convert Protestantism, in general, 
into perfect Sociniauism." 

This writer falls into the common mist&ke (as does my friend, in- 
deed, very frequently in these pages) of confounding Bocinianism 
with Unitarianism,— an error now become almost too prevalent to be 
easily got rid of. "Unitarian (says a very ingenious and learned 
member of that body) has a general, Socinian a specific meaning;— 
every Socinian is a Unitarian, but every Unitarian is uot a Socinian. 
A Unitarian is a believer in the Personal Unity of God ; a Socinian 
is a believer in the Personal Unity of God, who also believes Jesus 
Christ to be both a man and an object of religious worship.'* So ftr 
from Socinianism, according to its true sense, gaining ground, it may 
"be pronounced, on the contrary, wholly extinct; and " if the charge of 
idolatry," says the writer just quoted, " can be justly brought against 
any Christians, which matiy of us doubt, it is against such as hold Christ 
to be a man only, and yet pay him divine honours; that is, in fkct, 
mgtLinui Socinians.**— Plea /or Unitarian Dissenters, fry Robert Jisaland. 

t " £leparate not {w^^ Ql, B^«V\^ Wu^UioV) ^^Y\UtQQi.Uie Fatiier and 
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ese, through chance and change, and among all the 
factions and heresies that surround her, she has main- 
ined, in their first perfect holiness, to the present hour, 
matters not to her safety how Heresy and Schism may, 
>m time to time, raise their bold fronts against her 
»wer. In the very first ages of her existence, this re- 
tUion of the Evil Principle began ; and the Ebionites 
snied the Trinity and the Docetae the Real Presence 
11 as confidently as the Unitarians and the Zwinglians 
sail those bulwarks of her faith in modem times. It 
atters not to iier Unity how text-hunters and commen- 
tors, how all that tribe whom St Paul styles " the dis- 
itersof this world," may succeed in torturing the Word 
God by their perverse ingenuity. That unwritten au- 
ority, upon which the Scriptures themselves are but a 
imment, guides her, safe and triumphant, through a 
ith high above all such disturbing influences. 
The strange and startling discovery, upon which Criti- 
sm, in its prying course, has lately lighted,— that the 
ree first Gosples are but transcriptions from some older 
tcuments, and not the works of the writers whose names 
ey bear, — however calculated it may be to strike con- 
Bmation into Protestants, who find there sole rule of 
ith thus unsettled, leaves the Church which Christ 
unded and instructed still secure on her old Apostolicai 
"ounds. The lamp of Tradition, delivered down by the 
postles, at which the light of the Scriptures themselves 
as kindled, still burns, with saving lustre, in her hands; 
id, were it possible that every vestige of the Written 
^ord could be swept away, at this moment, from tlie 
rth, the Catholic Church would but find herself as she 
IS, before a syllable of the New Testament was written, 
id remembering the promise of Christ to be " with her 
I days " would still hold on her course unfaltering and 

5 Son : let Tradition deter y<mr—{Homil. 24, adi. SaheU.) The fo|. 
winjf circumstance, mentioned by Erasmus, affords a happy illustra- 
in of this point. Giving an account pf a slight dispute which he 
A with Farel, respecting the Invocation of Saints, he says, "'I 
ked him, why he rejected this doctrine? and whether it was not be- 
use the Scriptures were silent about it.* — ' Yes,' said he. — ' Show me 
en, evidently,' said I, * from the Scriptures, that we ought to invoke 
e Holy Ghost.' " Farel, when pressed, produced the passage in John, 
rhese three are one ;'* but Erasmus, who was one of the many that 
iect that text, would not admit of his a\i\.\iOYW}. 
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unchanged, the sole " source of Truth and dwelling- 
place of Faith,"* to the last. 

Here, then, under the safe shelter of this unerring au- 
thority, do I finally fix my resting-place, — submitting im- 
plicitly to the only guidance which promises peace to 
the soul, and convinced that Reason which, even in this 
world's afiairs, proves but a sorry conductress, is, in all 
heavenly things, a rash and ruinous ^uide. The low 
value which it is plain our Saviour hunself set on the 
inductions of human reason sufficiently shows how little 
the faith which he came to teach was meant to be ame- 
nable to such a tribunal.f The Apostle Paul denounces 
the *' foolishness of the wisdom of this world," with a 
warmth and vehemence which leave np doubt that he 
foresaw mischief to the cause of Christianity from that 
source; and the Holy Fathers of the first ages, though 
80 gifted with all human leammff themselves, not only 
knew the nothingness of such gins in the eyes of a Su- 
preme God, but felt that Faith, paramount Faith, de- 
manded the sacrifice of them all, as well as of stubbcnm 
Reason itself, at the fbot of the altar. 

" When faith is in question," says St Ambrose, " away 
with all arguments!"^" Why do you search into what 
is inscrutable?" asks St Epbrem, — "Doing tiiis, you 
prove your curiosity, not your ikith." St Chrjrsostom 
held it to be no less than blasphemy to attempt to judge 
of things divine by reason, — seeing "that human reason- 
ing hath nothing in common with Sie Mysteries of God;** 

* Sola Catholiea Eoclesia est que verum cultam retinet. Hie est 
foDS veritatis, hoc est domicilium Mei.—Lactant. Tnst.L. 4. 

t " How did Christ himself proceed ?"— says an intelligent writ«r— 
** Knowing that that Faith must lie very wavering which is built on 
the sandy foundation of human Reason, he did not so much as once 
attempt to show the conformity of his Gospel to it ; but when Nice- 
demus, amazed at the strange doctrine of * being bom again,' de- 
manded * how can these things be?' he only tells him that * be spake 
of heavenly things ' and ♦ what he knew.'—urging that as a reason 
for him ' not to wonder ' at it He desired them not to be- 
lieve if they were not satisfied he came from God ; but, after being 
once convinced of that, he exacts an absolute submission ; insomuch 
that when the * eating his flesh and drinking his blood ' was as great 
* a scandal * to some of his own disciples as it can be to modem Pro- 
testants; and when they began to ask • How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat ?' he merely reiterates his assertion of the same thing, and 
teema to have taught this * hard doctrine' then, on purpose to oiatiii' 
gttiBh who they were Wax h^\w9^^\iiA\yA^^\ii^:* 
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and St Cyril of Alexandria declares that " in matters of 
fiuth, all curiosity must cease."* 

Nor is it only by these great Church authorities that 
such limits have been set to the exercise of human judg- 
ment Two of the greatest masters of the faculty of 
reasoning that ever existed, — ^the one commanding its 
most comprehensive range, the other wielding its acutest 
subtleties, — have alike c^vanced the same Catholic and, 
I may add, philosophic opinion. " We must not" says the 
wise Lord Bacon, " submit the mysteries of Faith to our 
Reason ;" and the acute Bayle agrees with him: — ** Si la 
Raison 6toit d^accord avec elle-m^me, on devriot dtre 
plus fach6 qu'elle s'accord&t mal ais^ment avec quelques- 
uns de nos articles de Religion ; mais c'est une coureuse 

2ui ne sait ou s*arr^ter, et qui comme une autre Penelope 
6truit ellemlme son propre ouvrage — * diruit, ledificat, 
mutat quadrata rotundis.' EUe est pltis propre a demO' 
lir qu'a hatir ; eUe connoit mietix ce que les choses ne 
9ont pas que ce qu^eUes son<."f 

Seeing thus the judgment pronounced in Scripture, 
and in the writings of the Fathers, respecting the utter 
unfitness of Reason to be the judge of Faith, confirmed 
by the opinions of men so accomplished in all the wis- 
dom of this world, and finding, still fiirther, a but too con- 
vincing corroboration of the same truth in the ruin 
brought upon Christianity wherever Reason has been al- 
low^ to career through its mysteries, I could not hesi- 
tate as to the conclusion to which my mind should come. 
" Either Catholic or Deist" said Fenelon, " there is no 
other alternative ;" — and the appearance which the Chris- 
tian world wears, at this moment fiiUy justifies his as- 
sertion! 

• To vterrtt Tra^etJ" dctov ei^okwr^±yfjiof)i<rof m±i Xi^* 
t This keen trutb is put even more pointedly in the words of Lac* 
tantius, whom he cites: — " Ita philosophi quod summum fuit hu* 
mans scientisB assecuti sunt, ut intelligerent quid non sit; ilhid aate- 
qui nequiverunt, ut dicerent quid sit." 

t Much the same process, indeed, as we know took place in the 
mind of a celebrated searcher of the Scriptures, Doctor Priestly, must, 
sooner or later, and in a more or less degree, operate throughout a 
whole nation of searchers. Beginning, as he himself confesses, by 
being a Calvinist, and that of the strictest sort, he became afterward* 
a high Arian, next a low Arian, then a Socinian, and, in a little time, 
a Socinian of that lowest scheme, in which Christ is con«idered aa a 
mem man. the eon of Joseph and Mary, and tiat\ita\\? aa \\jSM»Aa»a. 
9eccMbl0 a» Otoeea or any other prophet. Bven IX \\va «\»^^n»^<i^^^ 
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Hail, then, to the, thou one and only true Churcbi 
which art alone the way of life, and in whose tabernacle 
alone there is shelter from all this confusion of tonguea 
In the shadow of thy sacred Mysteries let my soul hence- 
forth repose, remote alike from the infidel who scoffi af 
their darkness, and the rash believer who vainly would 
pry into its recesses ; — saying to both, in the language of 
St Augustine, '* Do you reason, while I wonder ; do you 
dispute, while I shall believe ; and, beholding the heights 
of Divine Power, forbear to approach its depths."* 

Doctor boneiUy svowed, that ** be did not know when his creed'woard 
be fixed." 

la like manner, Cbillingworth, the great modem promoter of tbs 
cry of ** the Bible, tbe wbole Bible," iiC. passed from Protestantism 
to Popery, from Popery back to Protestantism again, then repented 
almost immediately bis reoonversion, and, in tbe endrdied, it is sap* 
posed, a Socinian. How far gone tie was in this latter direction eveo 
at tbe time when he wrote bis Amous Protestant work, appears fitMn 
a letter which be wrote to a friend, while employed on that task, and 
in which, after referring to some ancient authorities, on the subject 
of the Trinity, he says that whosoever shall freely and impartially 
eonsider the matter *' shall not choose -but confte, or at least be very 
ineUfuMe to believe^ that ike doctrine qf-Arive is-eitker a truth or at least 
nodamiuible heresy*^— See Ufe prefixed to hie Worke. 

* Tu rati ocin are, ego miror. Tu disputa-, ego credam : altitodinem 
video, ad profundum non pervenio.— He adds,.** To you who come to 
iprutinixe what is inscrutable, and to investigate what cannot bt in* 
nstigated, I say, Stop, and Believe,— or you perish I** 
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trenaeus, in citing the Shepherd, calls it ** Scripture," from 
which some have concluded that he really held it to be Ca- 
nonical : — <<illud etiam non omittendum quod Herme Pas- 
torem velut canonicam Scripturam laudet Irenaeus.'* CMar 
suet Dissert. Praev. in Jren.J Lardner, however, has soown 
that Irenxus uses the word, here, merely as a << writing," or 
"book." 

St Clement of Alexandria, no less than Origen, seems to 
have coniddered the Shepherd as a divinely inspired work. — 

Strom. Lib, 1. 

Page 24. 

So strict a faster was St Ambrose, that he never dined, 
we are told, but on Saturdays, on LoM's Days, and the Fes- 
tivals of Maftyrs. It is said that Monica, St Augustine's mo- 
ther, was greatly offended, on her coming to Milan, to find 
Ambrose dining on the Saturday; having observed that day 
to be kept as a solemn fast of Rome, and in other plsu^es, 
and therefore wondering that it should be held as a festival 
at Milan. 

I Page 27. 

« The Beal Presence," 6fc 

It is hardly necessary to say that whenever in these pages, 
I make use of the phrase Real Presence, I mean to include 
also the necessaiy consequence of that n^racle, Transubi^n- 
tiation. Once the corporal Presence is admitted, the change 
of the substance of the sacramental elements follows as a 
matter of course. It has been always the policy, however, 
of Protestants, and foe very evident reasons^ to direct their 
attacks solely against the absurd process, a»they choose to 
term it, of Transubstantiationf which is about as shallowand 
unfair a way of arguing as it would be to assume the mere 
numerical difficulty attendant on the doctrine of the Trinity 
as the sole grounds for objecting to it 

In the disputations between Catholics and Protestants in 
the reign of Edward VI., the latter invariably took this un- 
fair vantage ground: the Catholics anxiously^ byt x^u^l'i ^\s.- 
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deaTOuring to have the question of the Real Presence settled, 
in its natural order, previously to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of Transubstantiation. Both the motives and the futility 
of this subterfuge have been thus well exposed by Bossuet : 
^"Pour conserver dans les cceurs des peupks la haine du 
dogpfne Catholique il a lUller la toumer contre un autre objet 
que la Prince Reelle. La Transubstantiation est main- 
tenant le grand crime : ct n'eatphs rien de mettre Jesus Christ 
present; de mettre tout un corps dans dvaqatpareUUi U grand 
crime est d^aooir ote le pain.' ee qui re^arde Jesus Christ est 
peu de chose; ee qui regarde kpain est essentietk** 

• Page 30. 

*< I am so far from being ashamed," says St Augustine, 
** of the Cross, that I do not put the Cross of Christ m some 
hidden place, but cany it on my forehead." 

Page 32. 
The employment of the fish as a symb(^ of the name of 
Christ arose from the word tx^yf being composed of the 
initial letters of the words lua-ous X^trroc, Qtov woe, 2»t»§. In 
the spurious Sibylline verses, there are some acrostics beg^ 
nine with these letters. For the same reason, as well as no 
doubt from their use of the rite of Baptism, Christians them- 
selves were, in. the first ages, called Fishes. ** Bed nos 
PisdcuH (says Tertullian) secundum tx^ov, secundum nos- 
trum Jesum Christum in aqu4 noscimur." 

Page 33. 
•* On the subject 0/ exclusive sahaiion as Catholic as need be.** 

This is also the language, however, of the Protestant 
Church. " The visible Church consists of all those through- 
out the worid who profesa the-^true religion, out of which 
there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. " f Westminster 
Confession^ ratified by ParUamenty ji, D, 1649.) " Christ," 
says Bishop Pearson, " never appointed two roads to heaven, 
nor ^d he build a Church to save some, and another for other 
men's salvation. Aa none, then, were saved in the Delugpe, 
but those who were within the ark of Noah, so none shaU 
ever escape the eternal wrath of God, who belong not to the 
Church of God." — Exposition of the Greed. 

In cases of invincible ignwance or invincible necesraty, the 
Catholic Church admits of exceptions to this sweeping sen- 
tence. Thus, in the Censure passed by the Sorbonne on 
Rousseau's Emilc, we find it laid down; — " Tout homme 
qui est dans Ti^orance invincible des verites de la Foi ne 
sera januib pum deDieu po\]a TCwi«;vi ^«a ci^^ii^^^tes. 
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Telle est la doctrine Chr6tienne et Catholique (Art 26) — 
Quant aux communions separ(;es de I'Eglise, les enfants et les 
simples qiu vivent dans ces communions ne participent ni k 
la heresie ni au schisme; ils en sont excus^ par leur ignorance 
invincible de T^tat des choses. II n'est pas du tout impos- 
sible k ceux qui vivent dans des communions separ6es de 
I'Eg^e Catholique de parvenir, autant qu'il est n^cessaire 
pour leur sault k la connaissance de la revelation Chr^tienne 
{art 32.") 

ITie eminent Catholic Prelate, Frayssinous, thus asserts 
the same reasonable and charitable doctrine: **L*i^o- 
ranee involontaire de la revelation n'est pas une faute pu- 

nissable La revelation Chretienne est une loi 

positive, et il est de la nature d'une loi de n*etre obligatoire 
que lorsqu'elle est publiee et connue." — Conferences* 

Page 42. 

" Theinjudidous excess of zeal which led Bonaventuroy'^ &c. 

The Psaltery of Bonaventura is one of those monuments 
of extravagant zeal which, though constantly condemned by 
Catholics themselves, will as constantly be taken advantage 
of by their enemies, for the purpose of casting imputations 
on diem. The late Mr. Charles Butler, in replying to the 
attacks of Mr. Southey and Dr. Fhilpotts, as well on the sub- 
ject of this Psaltery, as of the Catholic hymn, Impera i2c- 
demptori, does not seem to have been aware that Grotius had 
to perform the same task before him. In reference to a 
work written by one James Laurence, this great man, writing 
to his brother, says, *< In defiance of all justice, he chaiges 
the Psaltery of Bonaventura upon the whole body of Ca- 
tholics (though it was condemned by the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne,) and those verses to the Vii^n Mary which com- 
mence with Impera JRedemptori, as weU as some others which 
he has quoted from their books/' 

In the same letter, with his usual enlightened candour, 
Qxitius does justice to the views of the Catholics, on other 
essential points of their faith. << It is also possible," he says, 
" for persons in that Communion to avoid idolatry, by ho- 
nouring the Ssdnts only as the servants of God, by using 
images as refreshing excitements to their memories, and by 
venerating in the Sacrament that which is its principal part; 
as the Council of Trent has made the Adoration of the Sacra- 
ment to be tantamount to adoring Christ in the Sacrament" 
For an account of the efforts made incifectually by Grotius 
to inspire with a portion of his owxv criaT^^«3cA wsw^^xal^^^^ 
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Spirit the contending: parties of his day, the reader will do 
well to consult NichoWa ^Brminiaimsm and Calvinism eomr 
pared, — a work full of interesting reflection and research. 

Page 45. 

With a like laew of the subject, Dr. Johnson says, that 
-*' the eenerality of mankind are neither so obstinately wicked 
as to deserve everlasting punishment, nor so good as to merit 
being admitted into the society of celestial spirits, and that 
God is therefore generously pleased to allow a middle state, 
where they may be purified by a certain degree of 8uf^e^ 
ing." 

Theie testimonies of Paley and Johnson to the Catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory suggest to me to lay before the reader 
a few other such candid admismons, on the part of Protestants^ 
of the truth of our Catholic tenets, which I shall here class un- 
der their respective heads, referring for farther examples 
to Chapter XXXIV. of tlus work. 

Pft^TXBTAirT TSdTIMOiaES IN FAVOUIl OF CATHOLIC 

DOCTBIMES. 

Primacy of the Pope. 

The canonical grounds of the Primacy, as well as the ne- 
cessity of such a jurisdiction for the preservation of ^mty, 
are thus strongly asserted by Grotius: — 

** Restitutionem Christianorum in unimi idemque corpus 
semper optatum a Grotio sciunt qui eum ndrunt, Existi- 
mavit autero aliquando incipi k Protestantium inter se con* 
junctione. Postea vidit id plane fieri nequire; quia praeter- 
quam quod Calvinistorum ingenia ferme omnium ab omnS 
pace sunt alienissima, Protestantes nullo inter se Communi 
Ecclesiastico regimine sociantur. Quae causae sunt cur facile 
partes in unum Protestantium Corpsu colligi nequent; immo 
et cur partes alls atque aiiae sunt exsurrecturae. Quare nunc 
plane sentit Grotius, et multi cum ipso, non posse Protestantes 
inter sejungi nisi simul jungantur cum iis qui Sedi Romanae 
cohaerent, sine qu^ nullum sperari potest in Ecelesia Com- 
mune Regimen. Ideo optat ut ea divukio quae evenit et 
causae divulsionis tollantur. Inter est eausatnon est Primatus 
Episcopi Momani, secundum Canones, fatente MelanethcnSy 
qui eum Primatum etiam necessarium putcU ad retinendam 
Unitatem." — Last Reply to Rivetus, Apol Discuss. 

Grotius had held nearly the same langfuage, with respect to 
what he calls ** the /orce of tive Primacy,' in his first Reply 
to Jtivetus; — Quae ver6 est csxi'aai cwt c^ <s<^\\v\^\v^\\& d\s«r 
dent inter Catholicos, inaiveaTvX. to^ewv c«r^«t^ yssscv tvx^\&. 
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communione: cont]:«, qui inter Protestantes disaident idem 
facere nequeant, utcumque multa de dilectione Fratema 
loquantur? Hoc qui rect^ expendent invenient quanta sit 
via Primaius" — M Jtrt. 7. 

"Whosoever reads their writings will find those of the 
fourth and fifth ages giving the supremacy to the Bishop of 
Rome, and asserting, that to him belongs the care of all 
Churches." — DumouKn, Vocation of Pastors, 

" Rome being a Church consecrated by the residence of 
St Peter, whom antiquity acknowledged as the Head of the 
Apostolic Church, might easily have been considered, by 
the Council of Chalcedon, as tlie Head of the Church."-— 
JBlondel on the Supremaci/. 

In the course of some observations on the subject of the 
Papal Power and its advantages during the middle ages. 
Dames Barrington says, « There was a great use to Europe 
in general fix)m their being a common referee in all national 
controversies, who could not himself ever think of extend- 
ing his dominions, though he might often make a most im> 
proper use of his power as a meditator." He adds, **The 
ancients seem to have found the same convenience, in re- 
ferring tlieir disputes to the Oracle at DelphL"—- 066«mi/toft« 
on the ancient Statutes. 

After acknowledging, the uncertainty of the Scriptures as 
a rule of fiiith, a livinj^ writer. Dr. Arnold, continues thus>— 
" Aware of this state of things, and aware also^ with charac- 
terisdc wisdom, of the deadly evil of religious ^visions, the 
Roman Catholic Church ascribed to the sovereign power in 
the Christian society, in every successive age, an infallible 
spirit of truth, whereby the real meaning of any disputed 
passage of Scripture might be certainly and authoritatively 
declared; and if the Scripture were silent, tfaen.the living 
voice of the Church mi^ht supply its places and being 
guided by the same Spirit which had inspired the Written 
Word, might pronounce upon any new point of cantroversy 
with a decision of no less authority." — Prindpks of Churdt 
JReJbnn* 

Penance^ Confession, &c 

" Even the long and tedious penances, which were of old 
enjoined to excommunicated persons, were only proofs of 
the fidthful tenderness of the primitive pastors towards the 
souls of their people. Divines of late years, have laboured 
to prove that Repentance in4;>orts nothing but an act of the 
zmnd; and His true, that the repentance which fits grown 

2^ 
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men for baptism, docs imply no more than a mere change 
of our resolution .... but &at repentance which is required 
of (/hristians, who, fallen from grace, and run into habits of 
vice or acts of very grievous sin, is of another sort, and was 
believed by the Guides and Fathers of the Apostolic ag^ to 
import outward austerities, frequent fastings, and a long 
course of humiliation, in public as wellas in private, as they 

sufficiently showed by their constant practice. . - We 

have reason to believe, that when St Paul speaks of some 
at Corinth, that • they had not repented of the uncleanness 
which they had committed,' his meaning was, that they had 
not openly and solenmly humbled themselves in the face of 
the congregation for their crimes." — JohnsorCa Unbloody 
Sacrifice, 

The same writer continues, ** Christians have lost die true 
notion of perfect repentance for sins after baptism, which 
the Primitive Church did justly believe to consist in a long 
course of fasting, praying, confessing openly in the Church, 
deploring and bewailing former sins. . . . This was the 'Re- 
pentance to salvation never to be repented of* which the 
Apostles and Prinutive fathers required of those Christians 
who had sinned with a high hand. 

"It is confessed, that all priests, and none but priests, 
have power to forgive sins; that private confession to a priest 
is a very ancient practice in tlie Church." — Bishop Mon- 
tagues Chgger Gagged. 

" Our confession must be irdegra ^tperfecta^ not by halves. 
All our sins must be confessed, — omnia veniaKa et omnia 
mortaUa. God alone blots out sin: — ^true. But there is 
another confessor that would not be neglected. He who 
would be sure of pardon, let him find a priest, and make his 
humble <;onfession to him. Heaven waits and expects the 
priest's sentence here, and what he binds or looses, the 
Lord confirms in Heaven." — Bishop Sjparrou/a Sermon on 
Confession. 

** When you find yourselves charged and oppressed. . . . 
have recourse to your spiritual physician, and freely disclose 
the nature and malignancy of your disease. Nor come to him 
only with such mind as you would go to a learned man, as 
one that can speak comfortable things to you, but as to one 
that hath authority delegated to him from God himself, to 
absolve you from yonr sma.**-^ChillingU}orth, 

«* Confession is an excellent institution — a check to vice. 
It is admirably calculated to win over hearts, which have 
been idcerated by hatred, \x> foT^\ew^«&smd to Induce those 
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j^lio have been guilty of injustice, to make restitution." ' 
Voltaire, 

"What restitutions and reparations docs not confession 
>roduce among the Catholics!" — Rousseau, 

Thtdition.* 

*' It is evident, from the Scriptures themselves, that the 
vhole of Christianity was at first delivered to the Bishops 
lucceeding the Apostles, by oral tradition, and they were 
dso commanded to keep and deliver it to their successors 
n like manner. Nor is it any where found in Scripture, by 
3t Paul or any otlier Apostle, that they would either 
ointly or separately, write down all they had taught as ne- 
cessary to salvation, or make such a complete canon of them, 
Jiat nothing should be necessaiy to salvation but what 
ihould be found in those writings." — Dr, Brett, Tradition 
Weeetsary. 

«*Here (2 Thessalon. vi.) we see plain mention of St 
Paul's traditions, consequently of Apostolic Traditions, de- 
ivered by word of mouth, as well as by writing, and a con- 
lemnation of those who do not equally observe both.''— 

md. 

" Traditions instituted by Christ, in points of faith, have 
liffine authority, as the written word luith: traditions from 
:he Apostles have equal authority with thdr writings; and 

* On the tnitb of the Catholic doctrine, reg[ectin| Tradition, the 
"eader will Und all that is most cogent and convincing m Dr. Lingard's 
mwerful Slrieturet upon BUkop ManlCa CompartUitB Flew, ^. The 
irguments by which this eminent divine shows that, without the aid 
)f Tradition, the inspiration of the Scriptures themselves cannot be 
iroved* are altogether unanswerable. ** How (he aides) can the Scrip* 
iujes prove their own inspiration ? It is on their inspiration that all 
their doctrinal authority depends. You must show that they are in- 
ipired before you can deduce a single point ot doctrine Arom their testi- 
mony. If in attempting to demonstrate the inspiration of any book, 
fou pre-suppose its inspiration, you fall into a petitw prineipu; yon 
take for granted what you have undertaken to prove. If you do not 
pfe-suppose its inspiration, then its testimony on that point is of no 
more authority than the testimony of any pro&ne or ecclesiastical 

ivriter Perhaps it may be said that the writers appear, from 

the tradition of testimony, to have been the apostles of Christ ; that 
they were under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; that they could not 
teach a blse doctrine; and that, of course, their writings must be in- 
nrired. But whence is all this information obtained? Ifftom the tradition 
of testimony, it is then falae that the inspiration of the Scripture can be 
proved from Scripture only ; if from the Scripture, then you must prove 
Its inspiration before you can exact the belief of the reader to such as- 
sertions. Hence, I conclude, that to determine the Canon or the in- 
spiration of the Scripture from the Scripture alone is impracticable : . 
the knowledge of both must be derived ftoift TTcid\t\<m. 
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no Protestant in his senses vrill deny that the Apostles spoke 
much more than is written." — Montague^s Grogger Gagged, 
Dr. Waterland, observing, on the authority of Irenxus, 
that " Polycarp had converted great numbers to the Faith 
by the strength of Tradition," adds that it "was a sensible 
argument, and more affecting at that time than any dispute 
from the bare letter of Scripture could be.** — Imp, of the 
Doct, of the TWfi. 

Prayers for the Dead, and Pwrgatory, 

<<Let not the ancient practice of praying and making ob- 
lations for the Dead, be any more rejected by Protestants as 
unlawful. It is a practice received throughout the universal 
Church of Christ, which did ever believe it both pious and 
charitable. Many of the Fathers were of opiiuon that some 
light sins, not remitted in this life, were forgiven, after death, 
by the intercession of the Church in her public prayers^ and ' 
especially those which were offered up in the celebration of 
the tremendous mysteries; and it is no absurdity to believe 
so. The practice of praying for the Dead is derived, as Cbiy- 
sostom asserts, from the Apostles." Bp, Forhea on Purgatory, 

** That Austin concludes, very clearly, that some souls do 
suffer temporal pains after death cannot be denied.**— 
Fulke^a Confutation of Purgatory. 

After mentioning the different opinions of the Fathers re- 
specting the purgatorial process through which souls are to 
pass, Leibnitz thus beautifully, and in the true Catholic spi- 
rit, concludes: — "Quidquidhujus sit, plerique omnes con- 
senserunt in castigationem sive purgationem post banc \dtam, 
qualiscunque ea easet, quam ipsae aiiimx ab excessu ex cor- 
pore, illuminatx et conspectft time imprimis prxteritae vitac 
imperfectione, et peccati fxditate maxima tristitia tactae sibi 
accersunt lib enter, nollentque aliter ad culmen beatitudinis 
pervenire.** — Sy sterna Theologicum. 

" There is one proof of the Propitiatory nature of the Eu- 
charist according to the sentiments of the ancient Church 
which wiU be thought but only too great; and that is, the de- 
TOtions used in the Liturgies and so often spoken of by the 
Fathers, in behalf of deceased souls. There is, 1 suppose, 
no Liturgy without them, and the Fathers frequently speak 
of them. St Chrysostom mentions it as an institution of the 
Apostles. St Austin asserts that such prayers are beneficial 
to those who have led lives so moderately good as to deserve 
them. Cyril of Jerusalem mentions a prayer for those who 
9re gom to sleep befote \jis\ ^jvd St Cyprian mentions the 
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f those prayers, as a censure passed upon some nien 
>Tedece88OTS. Tertullian spoke of this practice as 
ig" in his time, and the Constitutions do require Priests 
pie to use these sorts of devotion for the souls of those 
in the Fsuth." — Johnson's Unbloody Sacrifice. 
Whitby," says the same writer, "has fimy proved, 
notations on 2 Tim. iv. 4^ ^atthe primitive Fathers, 
n the Apostles, did not believe that the souls of the 
are admitted into Heaven before the Day of Judg- 
It was, I suppose, fix)m hence concluded that they 
I the interim, in a state of expectance and were ca- 
' an increase of light and refreshment. Since pray- 
them, while in this state, was no where forbidden, 
Iged it, therefore, lawful, and if it were lawful, no 
ed be said, — ^Nature will do the rest The only use 
af it is to prove that the ancients believed the Eu- 

be a Propitiatory Sacrifice, and therefore put up 
ayers for their deceased friends, in the most solemn 
he Eucharistic Office, after the symbols had received 
hing consecration.*' 

nust be admitted that there are, in Tertullian's wri- 
issages which seem to impty that in the interval be* 
eath and the general resurrection, the souls of those 
destined to eternal happiness undergo a puiiiicatton 
e stains which even the best men contract during 
es." — Bishop Kaye* 

tg Protestant testimonies to this andent and Chris- 
tom of praying for the Dead, we should not omit 
Epitaphs written for themselves by Bishop Banow, 
isaph, and Mr. Thomdike, Prebendaiy of Westmin- 

1 the Epitaph of the Bishop are the following words: 
OS transeuntes in domum Domini, domum orationis, 
ro conservo vestro, ut inveniat misericordiam in die 
" — « Oh ye, who pass into the House of the Lord, 
House of prayer, pray for your fellow-servant, that 
find mercy in the day of the Lord. " In like manner 
ke, in his epitaph, intreats that the reader will nray 
to his soul: ** Tu lector requiem eiet beatam in Gnria* 
?ectionem precare." 

Tnvocatum of Saints, 

he Roman Church will declare at once that she has 
r confidence in the Saints than in the living*, and that 
oever terms her prayers to them, may be couched, 
to he understood of ample inlercMViQin. ^wv^^^saX 
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Uy • Holy Maiy, pray for me to thy divine Son,' — \£, 1 say, the 
Catholics will but declare this,* then all dang^ in such 
prayers is over/' — Mfhmu^s Answer to Bosauet. 

*<I do not deny but the Saints are mediators of prayer and 
intercession for all in geneiaL They interpose with God 

'*' Such is, and ever has been, the declaration of Catholics; as will 
appear from the following exposition of their faith on this point, 
given in a tract of hi^rh authority, entitled Romtm CatheHe Prineipln, 
and quoted in that standard work, "The Faith of Catholics."— **Car 
tbolics are persuaded that the angels and the saints in heaven re- 

etnished with charity, pray for us, the feUow-members of the latter 
re on earth; that they rejoice in our conversion: that, seeing CM, 
they see and know in him all things suitable to their hapfiy slate; 
and that God may be inclined to hear their requests made in oar be 
half, and for their sakes may grant us many favoars — therefore, ire 
believe that it is good and profitable to invoke their interoession.— 
Can this manner of invocation be more injurious to Christ our media* 
tor tiian it is for one Christian to beg the prayers of another here on ] 
earth ? However, Catholics are not taught so to rely on Uie prayeif * 
of others as to neglect their own duty to Gk>d, in implorin|f his divint 
mercy and goodness in mortifying the deeds of the flesh; in despisiiif 
the world ; In loving and serving God and their neighbours ; in follow* 
ing the footsteps of Christ our Lord, who is the way, the truth, aid 
the life." 

Another point upon which Catholics have, aa constantly and ai 
unavailingly, to disclaim the gross notions impaled to them, is their 
veneration for Holy Pictures and Images — a veneration whidi they 
give, " JVbe as believing (says the Council of Trent) that there is in : 
such pictures and images any divinity or virtue for which they should ! 
be honoured ; or that any thing is to be asked of them, or any trust | 
to be placed in them, as the Gentiles once did on their idols: but be* i 
cause the honour given to pictures is referred to tlM Prototypes I 
which they represent." In the Catechism of the Roman CathoUcs, 
one of the questions asked is, " Whether the Catholics pray to imagesT* 
— The answer to which is, " No, they do not ;" and this reason if 
added, " because they neither can see, nor hear, nor help us." 80 ftr, 
indeed, from sanctioning the adoration of Images, the Catholics sre 
accustomed to repeat every week the 97th Psalm, in which are these 
emphatic words : " Confounded be all they that serve graven images, 
that boast themselves of idols ;" and every Sunday, at Even Song, 
they repeat Psalm cxv. equally denouncing idols, ahd containing a 
sort of imprecation on idolators, that " all men may become like 
them (the idols) who make them and put their trust in them." 

The great Leibnitz thus philosophically explains and defends tbe 
Catholic reverence for images:— "Posi to igitur nuUam aliam admitti 
venerationem imaginuni^ quam qusB sit veneratio prototypi coram 
imagine, non magis in eaerit idoloiatria quam in veneratione qua 
Deo et Christo exhibetur, sanctissiroo ejus nomine pronuntiato.— 
Nam et nomina sunt notse ct quidera imaginibus longg inferiores 1 

rem enim multo minus reprsesentant coram imagine 

externa adorare non magis reprehendendum esse quam adorare co* 
ram imagine interna quee in pbantasia nostra depicta est: nullus 
enim alius usus externs imaginis quam ut interna exprcssior fiat."— 
Stftcma Theologicum. 

We find Archbishop Wake, as quoted by M iddletoo, saying, " be 
did not scruple to declare that, as to the honours due to the genuine 
relics of the Martyrs or ApoB\.\t%, "no ^toia^tant would ever reAiie 
wiia te ver the Pi imUive ChuicYuss ^«a«i \q VX»\a:' -s. 
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V their interceinons and meditate by their prayers." — Si' 
wp Montague, Antidtde. 

** Indeed, I g^ruit that Christ is not wronged in his media' 
on." — Montague on Invocation of Saints, 

••It is no impiety to say, as Papists say, * Holy Mary, pray 
or me!' — ^Nay, could I come at the Saints, I would, without 
ny question, willingly say, *Holy Peter, pray for me!* I 
rould run with open arms, fall upon my knees, and desire 
\em to pray for me. I see no absurdity in nature, no re- 
ugiumcy at all to Scripture, much less impiety, for any man 
I my 'Holy Angel Guardian, pray for me!' " — 3, 

••I confess that Ambrose, Austin, and Jerome, did hold 
ivoeation of Saints to be lawfuL" — FuOce, 'Bej'oinder to 
3nitow. 

••It is confessed that all tlie Fathers of both Greek and 
iOtin Churches, Basil, Nazianzem, Ambrose, Jerome, Austin^ 
JhiyBOBtom, Leo, and all after their time, have spoken to 
tie Saints and desured their assistance." — Thomdyk^s Epi- 

The Sacrifice in the Eucharist, 
••The Sacrifice of the Supper is not only propitiatory 
nd may be offered up for the remission of our daily sins, 
lUt impetratoiy, and may be rightly offered to obtain all 
letnngs; and, though the Scripture does not teach this in 
^Kfls words, yet me Holy Fathers, with unanimous con- 
ent, haye &us understood the Scriptures, as has been de- 
KHistrated by many and must be eyident to aU." — Bishop 
%rte^ de Eucharistia, 

«• It seems strange to you * that a matter of so g^reat impor- 
ince, as I seem to make this Sacrifice to be, should have so 
itde evidence in God's woid and antiquity, and depend 
oerely upon certain conjectures.' As for Scripture, if you 
dean the name of Sacrifice, neither is the name Sacrament 
tor Eucharist (according to our expositions) there to be 
oondy-HHO more than o/uoovo-tof, — ^yet may not tlie thing be^ 
lat when you i^ieak of so little evidence to be found in on- 
iquiiyy I eannot but think such an affirmation far more 
(range than you can possibly think my opinion. For, what 
I there in Christianity for which more antiquity can be 

irought than for this^ Eusebius Altkircherus, a 

Halvinist, printed at Newstadt, in the Palatinate, in 1584 and 
591, De Mystico et incruento Ecdesia Saerifido, in which 
16 lays, • This was always the standing, accordant, and una- 
^mous opinion of all the ancient Fathers of the Church, that 
he memorial of^e pasaion and deat^bi oC CVsM^Vsk^t.^^^ 
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Supper instituted by him, contained also in its^f the coni' 
mcndation of a Sacimce." — Medtt Letter to Thnaae* 

** I suppose all Protestants will allow that Christ's sacri* 
fice was intended for the expiation of nn; and, if 80» thej 
cannot tlnnk it strange that it was offered before it was sUuHi 
and that by the Priest himself-^for it is clear this was the 
method prescribed by Moses of old. It wUl presently be 
shown that the body and blood of Christ were intended as a 
sacrifice of consecration, as well as expiation, and thftt there* 
fore the proper time of offering them was before he was ac- 
tually slain as a sacrifice .... And if Christ gave or offered 
himself in the Eucharist, I presume I need not labour to 
prove that Priests are to do what he then did. We have his 
express commands to do or offer this in Remembiance of 
him, and I have abundantly demonstrated that this was the 
constant, unanimous judgment of the Piinutive Church for 
the first 400 years after Chrisf-VoftiMOfv Unbloody Saeri- 
Jice. 

" There is yet a more ei^dent proof to be found in the 
Scripture, even in the very wends of the Instituticm, to prove 
that we are required to offer the bread and wine to God, 
when we celebrate the Holy Eucharist, < Tins do in remeni' 
brance oi me,' Dr. Hickes, in his Chriistian Priesthood, p. 
58, &c. proves, by a great many instances, that the woid 
^otu9t to do, also ugnifies to offer, and is very frequent]^ used 
both by profane authors, and by the Greek tranidators of the 
Old Testament in that sense; and so also is the Latin word 
facere, I will transcribe a few of those instances, and those 
who desire more may consult Dr. Hickes's book. 

'* Herodotus, lib. 1, cap. cxxxii. says^ ' Without one of 
the Ma^, it is not lawful iar them, ^roniy, to offer a sacrifice. 
And in the Septua^nt translation (^ the Old Testament, 
winch all the learned know is followed by the writers of the 
New Testament, even where they cite the words and I 
speeches of our Saviour, it is so used; as Exod. y^nT. 36. i 

* Thou shalt offer, n-ma-uc, a bullock;' verse 38, <This is that 
which, '^otH^ug, thou shalt offer upon the altar;' verse 39, 

* The one lamb, sroMotic, thou shalt offer in the morning, and 
the other lamb, voma-tte, thou shalt offer in the evening.' So • 
likewise Exod. x. 25. In all which places the wotd, which | 
is translated offery and which in this last text is translated jfl* i 
crifiee, and which in these and many other places will bear . 
no other sense, is the very word which in the institution of | 
the Eucharist is translated Do* And even our English tians- ] 
hXon hftVQ wmSmaUk >]fi^ ^k^Ncoid Do in this sacrifidil ; 
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sense? as particularly Lev. iv. 20. Here our English twn*^ 
lation is, < And he shall do with the bullock, as he did with the 
bullock for a sin offering, so shall he do with this.' Here, 
indeed, they have put in the word with, without any autlio- 
rity. The Greek is, « he shall do the bullock, as he did the 
bidlock^ so shaH he do this;* where do plainly signifies offer, 

That the words of the institution, towto n-cmrtt do 

thisj are to be understood in this sacrificial sense, is manifest 
from the command concerning the cup, which is, < This do 
3re, as oft as you drink it, iji remembrance (^me.' For ex- 
cept we understand the words in such a sense, they will be 
ft plain tautology. But translate it, as I have showed the 
words will very probably bear, « Offer this: make an obla- 
tion or libation of this, as oft aa ye drink it in remembrance 
of me,* and the sense is very good. A Priest, therefore, is 
necessary and essential to the due administration of the sa- 
crament*" — Dr. Brett, True Scrip. Account of the Eucharist. 
For the best Catholic arguments on all the above points, I 
beg to refer to the Earl of Shrewsbury's comprehensive and 
able Reaaons for not taking the Test, &c., and Dr. Baines.^ 
lively and acute Answers to Archdeacon Daubeny, &c. 

Page 50. 
'* The Eucharia prefigured in the offerings of the OldLaiw.'^ 
Clement of Alesumdria, among the rest, expressly says^ 
that Melchisedeck'^stributed bread and wine, as conse- 
crated fbod» for a type of the Eucharist: — rwy nytAo-fAWiv J'do- 
vi nr^o^v Ui nrtrof vu^A^o-ti^ti.'-'Stromai. Lib. 4. 

Page 52. 
**lf it had so great power in the type, f^e." 
In the same sense, Eusebius says <^ We with good reason 
daily celebrating the memorial of Christ's body and blood, 
and being dignified with a better victim and Hierurgy than 
the old people, do not think it safe to fall back to tiie for- 
mer weak elements that contain symbols and images, not the 
Verity.*'"^-ov» rrt oa-iof nyoufjt^a. Kctrcurtf^rrw trrt ta vgetrti ksu 

^t;^or<r«.— j!?emon«/ra^. Evangel. 

Page 58. 
To Schelstrate, who held that tiie Discipline of the Secret 
was in fiill force of operation, during the second century, this 
instance of boldness, on the part of St Justin, in promul- 
gating the doctrine of Transubstantiation to the Gentiles, ap- 
pears oatiually a diisconcerting and "^vjizaXav^ SasX* ^^v;^\sa. 

27 
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cnim Bomuwm Senatum CSentilem tone fiiig^j Antoi&miiil 
quoque cum ejus filus Paganos extituse, oeituin at, osteii£ 
debet quomodo* salv^ di9cipliii& Arcani tan dare de Baptis* 
mi ritibus et Eucharistix Sacramentis tractare potuerit Justi* 
nus." His solution of the difficulty is, that Justin was led 
to so daring a step by the necessity of vincUcating the Chris* 
tians agsumt the ffalnmnif;* of Which they wac then the 
object. 

Page 64. 

Among the clearest and st roi igest arguments that have 
been advanced as well for the appfication of John vL to the 
Eucharist as for the connexion ot the Eucharist itself with 
the Incamadon, may be accounted those brought forward 
by the fimoous Bretschneider in his Treatise on the Gospel 
and Epistles of St John; nor is the oinnion of tiiis writer the 
less worthy of attention from his being himself wholly un« 
interested in the decision of the question, (at least as it 
stands between Protestants and Catholics^) die object of his 
book being no less than to prove that this Gospel was not 
written by St John at all, but by some Gnostic imposter of 
a later period. 

I shall here subjoin, for the learned reader, a passage from 
thi^ Treatise, in which, comparing the account given of the 
Docetx by Ignatius, and the repug^nance felt by these here- 
tics to the doctrine of a Real Presence^ with the announce- 
ments made by Jesus in the sixth Chapter of St John, Bret- 
schneider shows that our Saviour's language was directed 
against their heresy, and had no other object than to esta- 
blish, in opposition to their views, the reality and verity of his 
own flesh in the Sacrament: — 

" Non vero omnibus eandem fuisse sententiam, et Docetas 
nominatim negasse in eucharistia adesse Jesu camem s. cor- 
pus, ex Ignatii epistolis videmus, quae vel maxime non sint 
genuinae, tamen baud dubie seculo secundo debentur. Hie 
vero, et quidem epist ad Smymaeos c 6. p. 37, ed. Cleric, 
legitur locus, minim in modum cum nostro congruens. Ig- 
natius enim de Docetis, vjKA^i(rta.e, inquit, koj n-^ofw^ns (i* e. 
precum in eucharistia faclendarum, puto *ns vnK)^a%6$i <retf 
TTYiv/uttTOf Aytov) ATrt^ovTAt eTiflt TO fAn o/uoXoyw mf tv^et^tsruuf 
CA^Kt, UYXt TOW o-etm^of n/um 'hio-ou X^/ctow, tw u^n^ oi/uaigrM^ 
Hjuetv Tratd-ovo-Aff nf mx^ivroriiTi o n'Ath^ wy4i^o%' m oufAtrt >^»- 
*ne Tit iot^iA TOW S-ww, ^yfwTowTic etjro^nvxouo-t' owi^fy ik tut' 
rot( eeyAiTAf (i. e. agapen celebrare) nA kaa cvKtsrotaauo^a. — 
^ " Vide vero, quam aptBi sint ea, quae Jesu in nostro loco 
tribuuntur, ad refe\]ieikioae^\usa»)i^^\]^^ 
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^1. Negani,' rw wx^t*^ ^'1. AffitmavitJesiuiv.Sl: 

mm^ ctfim^im nfjtm mt^wo-ctu vrir, nf ty<» Jotc» wn^ rut *rou 

xoo'/uov ^eme. v. 55: h r«t^f fitou 

"2. Appellatur va^% Chris- " 2. Dicitur «raeg| v. 51. 58. 

"3. Dicuntur adven^uii **3. DcJcetJesus.-majorem 

eucharistiae et corporis do- judaeorum panem coelestem 

mini cu^nroutrK ATro^ntuf, Mosis quidem comedisse, sed 

ane spe immortalitatis esse, tamen mortuos esse, v. 49, 

cum contra a. eucharistiaute- 58.— negat, v. 53: tett /uh pt- 

rentur efficeretur /ra mh «»*- ynr% tw o-at^jut t«/ mw rou «»- 

trtta-tff ut etiam ipsi, ut re- ^^mrou,Ksu^tin*'tiurfiU'roaifjuty 

liqui ^deles, resurgerent ad «vk %x^m f**" vtxuvcte — affir- 

idtUD* mat. conlra: o T^oyctt fjiou nv 

t^ju (am eumtof. vu tyt» ttvttr 

Idem promiv. 50. 51. 57, 

Page 65. 

Hemarking^onthe lame and impotent manner, m which 
Dr. Whitby endeavours to explain away the import of 1 Cor- 
X. 16, 17, Johnson says, « The most that the learned Dr. 
Whitby can make out of this is^ — * The Bread broken and 
shared out maybe said to be the Communion or Communica- 
tion of the Body of Christ as being the communication of 
that Bread which represented his broken body; and the Cup 
they severally drink of may be styled the Communication of 
the Blood of Christ, as being the communication of that wine 
that represented his bloodshed.' It may be said, it may be 
styled, says the Doctor, — ^by which it is intimated that, if it 
be so said or styled, it is in a very remote and improper sense, 
only so as to bring our Saviour and the Apostle off from be- 
ing guilty of an absurdity. 

In reference to Whitby's attempt to class tlie text of 
** Tins bread is my body "with «* the Three Branches are 
three days " — "the seven good kine are seven years," (Gen. 
xli. 26,) " The four great beasts are four kings," (Dan. vii. 
17,) "Thou art tliat head of gold," (Dan. ii. 38,) Johnson 
remarks, " So that it should seem the bread of the Eucharist 
18, in the Doctor's judgment, no otherwise the body of Christ 
than the viwonary head of gold was Neb\icfcadsvKL'L'8s>" Vwa. 
then adds, "Our Saviour havmg ^oai^iN^V^ ^^mNR.^ '•^X^ 
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my body,* Dr. Whitby, in gpood maimers, thinks hinuelf 
obliged not to contradict Christ Jesus, and, therefore, con* 
fesses it may be m> said, it may be to Myled, just as the 
Three Brancmes are said to be Three Days. But Irenxus, 
Justin Martyr, and Ignatius did not thus expound away the 
life and efficacy of the Sacrament into mere cold and empty 
types. 

** The learned writer just referred to cites the following re- 
markable passage from St Augustine, confirmatory alike 
of the two Catholic points of belief, the high authority of 
tradition, and the vital nature of the Eucharist, as asserted 
in John vi. — *The Punick Christians do righdy call Baptism 
nothing but Salvation, and the Sacrifice of the Body of Christ 
nothing but Life.— And whence have they this but fit>m an 
Ancient and, I think, apostolicaT tradition, by which they 
hold it to be a principle innate in the Church of Christ that 
the kingdom of Heaven (or Salvation) cannot be had with- 
out Baptism. And what do they hold who call the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Table, Life, but that which was ssdd, *I 
«m the Bread of Life, and except ye eat of the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,' " 
<< This (remarks Johnson) is a most ample testimony tiiat 
the African Churches did believe John vi. to be meant of 
the Sacrament; and it seems this way of speaking was of so 
long standing that St Austin thought it an Apostolic tradi- 
tion, an innate principle of Chnstianity — * qu& Ecclesis 
Christi institutum tenent' " 

Page 66. 

"In speaking of those heretics who abstained from the 
Eucharist, Ignatius pronounces sentence upon them in these 
words, * It were better for them to receive it (the Eucharist,) 
that, through it, they might one day rise again.* Now, that 
the Eucharist is the means of a happy resurrection cannot 
be allowed to be the doctrine of Scripture, except John vi. 
be meant of the Eucharist, and therefore tiiis Holy Martjrr, 
when he does once and again assert that this is a privilege 
conferred on us by tlie Eucharist must, of consequence, be 
of tliis sentiment that our Saviour tliere spoke of his sacra- 
mental body and blood." 

•'Moreover, I insist that there were several doctrines 

which prevailed in the first ages of Christianity that could 

not be grounded on any otlier authority of Scripjbure than 

this of John vi., as understood of the Eucharist, viz. — that, 

by abstaining from the lLo\y ^vvcWnat Christians do incur 

Xhe penalty of eternal dacaa«JaoTs--\3fta!L ^Qafc ^<q5v;3 %^xc*.*'«^ 
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ptfticulsriy Pi'esent in the Eucharist, — ihst the Eucharist 
conveys to all worthy receivers a principle of happy immor- 
tality. " — Johnson* 

*• The ancients knew," adds the same writer, " that our 
Saviour there spoke of the Eucharist, and they did by no 
means believe that Christ in the Holy Sacrament feeds the 
flouls of men with mere dry metaphors or catachreses. — 
Though they did not understand Christ in a literal sense, as 
the Capemaites did, yet neither, on the other hand, did they 
suppose that it was the intention of Christ to puzzle his au- 
ditors, and even stagger his own disciples, witli strained 
enigmatical sayings,— for they beheved he spoke of a real 
mysteiy; and that he was now opening his intention of esta- 
blishing the most divine Sacrament of liis Flesh and Blood, 
and to raise in them just thoughts and apprehensions of that 
heavenly Mysteiy, he speaks of it in the most elevated 
words." 

COKHEXIOir BKTWEBir TUX XUCHARIST ASD THE MTSTXBT OT 

THE INCAaWATlOir. 

"The difficulties," says the Rev. Mr. Rutter, "which 
Protestants allege against Transubstantiation are not greater 
than those which the Socinians may and do urge against the 
Incarnation: as will appear from the following parallel: — 

Protestants refect Transuh- The Sodntans may equally 
stantiation, refect the Incarnation, 

1. Because the senses judge 1. Because the senses judge 
the host to be mere bread. Christ to be a mere man. 

2. Because one body will be 2. Because one person will 
in two or more places. be in two natures. 

3. Because the same body 3. Because the same person 
will move and not move, will be both God and man, 
be visible and not visible, visible and not visible, 
mortal and immortal, pas- mortal and immortal, pas- 
sible and impassible. sible and impassible, &c. 

4. Because Christ would be 4. Because an immense God 
in the form of a wafer. would be in the form of a 

simple man. 

5. Because Christ's body 5. Because God would be 
would be in a form oppo- in a fonn opposite to the 
ate to^uman nature. divine nature. 

6. Because Christ's body 6. Because God would be 
would be eaten by anners. crucified by sinners. 

7. How can Chrbf s body be 7. How can Christ be con- 

27* 
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tJonfined in tlie tabernacle^ fined in the womb of t vir- [ 
and be sdso in heaven } gin, and be also in hearen? 

8. Because it appears absurd 8. Because it appears absurd 
to adore Chnst in the sa- to adore him who was bom 
crament of a woman, and after- 

wards cracified by man. 
Page 70. 
*• St Justin, in affirming that Christians were, in his time, 
instructed that the Bread and Wine were the Flesh and 
Blood, and that they were made so by Prayer, must intend 
something more thsui naked types: for there is no occasion 
for Prayer, or for the Divme Concurrence, foties qtiotiea, to 
render any thing a resemblance of another; and I dare say 
that the Arminians and Socinians will bear witness that no- 
thing but breaking the bread and pouring out the wine is 
necessary to make the elements the Body and Blood in their 
sense, who believe them to be nothing more than mere me- 
morandums." — Johnaon. 

Page 71. 
In his Homily on the 10th chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, v. 16, 17, St. Chiysostom says, *'The 
Apostle speaks so as to make us htUeoe and tremble, for he 
asserts, that what is in the cup is that which flowed out of 
Christ's side, and of this we partake." In referring to this 
passage, Johnson pertinently asks^ " What is there in a 
Ti/pe to make a man tremble?" 

Page 78. 

* A curious testimony to the strictness with which, on the 
subject of the Eucharist, the Discipline of the Secret con- 
tinued to be observed even in the Fourth Century is to be 
found in the arguments brought forward by Deylingius 
against Peiresc, on the subject of a coin of Constantine the 
Great, discovered by the latter, upon which he had per- 
suaded himself he could trace the figure of an altar, bearing 
on it the Eucharistic wafer, or Host Deylingius, a fierce 
opponent of the Sacrifice of the Mass, and therefore inte- 
rested in getting rid of aU proofs of its antiquity, con- 
tended, and I believe with truth (as far as the coin was 
concerned) that the round figure which Peiresc took for the 
Host was but the common emblem of the "globus mundi," 
— ^that, at the time when the coin was struck, Constantine 
had not yet been baptized, and could, therefore, know no- 
thing of the Eucharist; and that, even had he known of it, 
the rules of the Discipline of the Secret would have pre- 
vented his revealing to the Pagans any thing connected wilh 

mich a mystery. 
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Page 89. 

** Thtimonies of the Fathers respecting the Eucharist,** 

To these extracts, on the subject of the Eucharist, I shall 
venture to add a few more which seem to have escaped the 
notice of my fiiend, and for which I am indebted to the in- 
valuable work of the Rev. Mr. Bering^on, "The Faith of 
Catholics." 

Origen, — "In former times. Baptism was obscurely repre- 
sented in the cloud and in the sea, but now regeneration is 
m kind, in water and in the Holy Ghost Then, obscurely, 
manna was the food; but now, in kind, iheJUsh of the Word 
of Crod is the true Jood; even, as he said, * My flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.' " — Horn, 7, in Num. 

St ./Ambrose, — **J£ Heretics deny that adoration should be 
paid to the mysteries of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, they 
may read in the Scripture, that the Apostles also adored him, 
after he had risen ag^in in a glorified body." He then speaks 
of the very flesh of Jesus Christ, which, to this day, we adore 
in our sabred mysteries,^'* (Quam hodie quoque in myste- 
riisadoramus.) 

St, Gaudentius, — ** Believe what is announced to thee; 
because what thou receivest is the body of that celestial 
bread, and the blood of tliat sacred Vine; for when he de- 
livered consecrated bread and wine to his disciples, thus he 
said, • This is my body, this is my blood.' Let us believe 
him, whose faith we profess; for truth cannot UeJ** — Tract, 
U, de PascH 

St, Crregory of Nyssa. — "It is by virtue of the benedic- 
tion that the nature of the viable species is changed into 
his body. The bread, also, is at first common bread, but 
when it has been sanctified it is called, and is made the body 

of Christ. Til TUC iwAo><3t? iuiAfAU wgo? iJtwiro fjL¥Tdur'TOt^%Utaets 
*rw ^AivofiUf3tf mf ^vtiy.^* — Orat, in iBapU Christu 

Before those heretical notions which prevailed, respecting 
the Trinity and the Real Presence, had rendered it necessa- 
ry, in speaking of these mysteries, to employ a word de- 
notuig actual substance, the Fathers of the Church employed 
a variety of terms to describe the change which takes pkce 
in the Eucharist Mvroa'rotxwta^K is, we see, the phrase used 
in the passage just cited, by Gregory of Nyssa. In Theo- 
phylect we find MtrMrouta-K employed for the same purpose, 
and the diiferent words, M*retCoKn, lAfrAvXnfjLMivfxQi, Unfreig* 
guB/unrtt, MfTflt<r*«wflur/uoc have each been used, by some one or 
other of the Fathers, to express the miraculous change.-- 
When the Phantastic heretics, however, had begim to spi- 
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ritualice away the reality of the Presence, and the opposen 
of the Trinity to resolve into mere concord and consent the 
mysterious Oneness of the Father and Son, it became neces- 
aaxy for the orthodox to assert the aubstantiaUty in botb 
mysteries; and hence the introduction of those two words, 
equally unauthorized by Scripture — Consubstantial and 
TYansubstantiation. 

Page 91. 
In the Liturgy used by St Cyril of Jerusalem we find the 
tense both of himself and his Church expressed — Tlptgautaxuh 
fuy Toy ^^tu^^mrof 0for to ^ytn TnwfAA ^Mroeruxeuturt ret 9"^ 
MtfJimtt if A jToMtfTi Toy fxw «i^T6V amfxet X^tOTw Toy It oaof (U/ula 
"X^w^ov wAytm y*^ ou «y t^fle>|^4UTo <ro *ei.yiof jmvfxtt tovto 
wyiMTtu »au fArraOCKHTeu. "We beseech of God, the lover 
of souls, to send down his Holy Spirit upon these gifts laid 
m open view, that he may make the bread the body of Christ 
and the wine the blood of Christ. For, to whatever tbe 
Holy Ghost g^ves a contact, that thing is eomecnUed and 
thmgedP 

Page 95. 

*' The special adectum by the CkrUHans of those days for 

Festivals^*' 6fc 
** On voit par le Calendrier de Bucherus et par d'autres 
que les Romains avoient le 25 Decembre une fete marquee 
Dies Invicti, en Phonneur du retour du Soliel. Elle se faisait 
avec de grandes rejouissances. Ce fut apparemment pour 
8*opposer a la licence de cette F€te que TEglise Romaine 

glaica en ce m^me jour celle de la naissance de Jesus Christ 
>e m^me qu*on institua la procession du jour de S. Marc, 
pour Topposer a celle que faisoient les Pa'iens ce m^me jour 
35 Avrit en I'honneur du Dieu Rubigo, et les luminaires de 
la ffete de la Purification tout de m€me." — Longuerue, 

On comparing my friend's account of the numerous in- 
stances in which the early Christians borrowed from Pagan- 
ism, with the famous Letter of Middleton, in which the same 
task is, with a very different object, undertaken, the reader 
will perceive how meagre and limited were Middleton's in- 
quiries on the subject 

Page 105. 
The following is the grave and matter of fact Ui^uage in 
which Luther described his theological controversy with the 
Devil: — "Contigit me semel sub mediam noctem subitd ex- 
pcrgefieri. Ibi Satan mecum cacpit ejusmodi disputationem 
Aude inquit, Luthere, doctor perdocte, Nocte etiam te quin- 
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decim annis celebrasse massas privati^s pen^ quotidie ? Quod 
si tales massx privatae horrendaesset idololatria? Cui respondi, 
sum unctus sacerdos . . . haec omnia feci ex mandate et 
obedientia majorum: hxc nosti. Hoc inquit, totum est ve- 
rum; sed Turcse et Gentilis etiam faciunt omnia in suis tem- 
plis ex obedientia In his angustiis, in hoc agone contra 
Diabolum volebum retundere hostem annls quibus aasuetus 
sum sub papatu, &c. Verum Satan e contra fortius et ve- 
hementius instans, age, inqiut, prome ubi scriptum est quod 
homo impius possit consecrare, &c., &c. Hxc fere ecat dis- 
putationis summa."— i>f unci. ef. li£s, Privat. 

Chillingworth supposes that the intention of Satan in ai^ 
guing against the Mass was to induce his antagonist to perse- 
vere m saying it. {JRelig, ofProt) 

Page 110. 
*« Myfiish which IwiUgive for the Life of the wotW* 

'* Nor are we to wonder if Christ made something else be- 
sides Futh and obedience to the moral laws necessary to 
eternal salvation. Man, even in Paradise, had a positive Law 
given him, over and above the Laws of Nature and of Reason, 
namely, tliat he should not eat of the fruit of the Tree of 
Good and Evil . If he had even obeyed in this, he could not 
have attained eternal happiness without eating of the Tree of 
Life, — to show that eternal Life and perfect obedience are 
two things that liave no necessaiy dependence on each other. 
For the same reason he hath required Christians not only to 
believe and obey in other respeots, but in order to secure 
ourselves a happy resurrection, 4ie directs us to feed on the 
Bread of life, the Holy Eucharist For, by making this a 
necessaiy condition, without which we cannot attiun immor- 
tal happiness, he gives us a demonsti^tion that Eternal Life 
is the gift of God, and not the wages of our righteousness 
and obedience. When, therefore our Saviour says, *He 
that believeth in me hath eternal life,' the meamng is, not 
that Faith alone is sufficient to salvation, but that a true be- 
liever, by being a member of Christ's Church and einoying 
tlie Eucharist, has the means of etecnallife provided for him 
by Christ Jesus, as Adam« by living m Paridise, and having 
the Fruit of the Tree of Life within his reach, might be said 
to have eternal life; and it is very observable how unanimous 
tlie ancient writers of the Church are, not only in asserting 
that tliis Sacrament is necessary to Salvation, but that it is 
the means by wliich our bodies have a principle of a happy 
resurrection conveyed to them."— J&An«m. 
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Pag^ 113. Note. 

«* But the Sacrament was an institution perfectly new and 
unheard of before, when our Saviour first administered it, in 
the opinion of those who deny John vi. to relate to this mat- 
ter. It, therefore, must be supposed that our Saviour did 
extempore institute and oblige his Apostles to receive the Sa- 
crament without giving" them any previous notice or informa- 
tion ^hereby they might be prepared for it, — unless it be 
acknowledged that here, in this conteart, he did give them 
this notice; for we have not the least intimation of his doing 
80 in any otiier place of the Histories of the Evangelists. 
And, therefore, to acquit our Saviour of any such imputation, 
it ought in reason to be acknowledged that he did it here; 
and that St John, observing that the other Evani^hsts had 
omitted this discoursey thought it necessary to be inserted in 
bif Gospel: whereas, the histoiy of the Institution being re- 
lated by tiie other three, there was no occadon for him to 
repeat It "—i&. 

Page 125. 

'' 7b show haw oppomie were the charaden of the Jewish ami 

the Christum God.'* 

" The difference between the style of the Old and New 
Testament is so very remarkable, that one of the greatest 
•ects in the primitive times ctid, upon this very g^und^ found 
their heresy of Two Gods; the one evil, fierce, and cruel, 
whom they called the God of the Old Testament; the other 
g^ood, kind, and merciful, whom they called the God of the 
New Testament So great a diiference is there between the 
representations which are made of God, in the Books of the 
Jewish and Christian religions, as to give at least some co- 
lour and pretence for an Imagination of two Gods." — 
TiUotsm. 

Page 136. 

In giving an accotmt of the Carpocratians, another branch 
of these Gnostics, the author of L'Histoire du Gnosticisme, 
•ays: — «*C'estla Gnosis, c*est la science des Carpocratiens 
qui donne cette science. Ce n'est pourtant ni une science 
nouvelle ni une science exclusive; elle a ete donne k tous 
les peuples, ou plutdt les grands hommes de tous les peuples 
ont pu s'^lever jusqu'a elle — ^Payens ou Juifs, Pytliagore, 
Platon, Aristote, Moise et Jesus Christ ont possede cette 
Gnosis, la Verite. Cette Gnosis affranchet des lois du monde 
(Htthii^ix iKty^i^ooa-uufAAf) — elle fait plus; elle affrancbit de 
lout ce que le vulgaire ap\ieXlii 'R^\^^qxv«'* lu a note, the 
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author adds^ — << Voili une ecole mmriaable qui proclame il 
y a seize sidles rUniversalisme le plus philosophique et le 
pluB religieux que connaisse notre terns." 

Page 137. 
*• 7%6 Gnostics forenmners of the Anabaptists,** Uc, 
Of the Caipocratians, the historian of Gnosticisin says, 
**Tout ce que les docteurs orthodoxes appeloient les bonnes 
axtmrea ils le trsdtoient de choses exterieures, indiiTerentea 
.... C'est par lafoi et sans les ceuvres que les orthodoxes 
se recommendaient a cdte d'elles." The similarity between 
these fanatics and the ravers of the Reformation did not 
escape the observation of this writer. **Rien,'* he bblyb, 
'<^nc nous parait plus propre k faire juger les Carpocratiena 
de la Cyrenalque que les anabaptistes & Munster.'' 

Page 207. 

In the sermons published by the Executors of Dr. Crii^ 
one of the founders of AnUnomianism in England, it is as- 
serted, (on the authority of the text, '<He hath made him 
to be sin for us,") that Christ was actually Sin itself! 

Page 226. 
** Dispositions of Lather towards the Jews** 

Severam deinde sententiam adversus eos promil^ censet- 
que, synagogas illorum funditus destruendas, domos quoque 

^ruendas, libros precationum et Talmudicos omnes 

immo et ipsos sacros codices Veteris Testament!, quia illia 
tam mal6 utunter, auferendos, &c. &c. — Seckendorf Comm. 
de Luth. lib* 3, sect, 27. 

Such was the tolerance of this champion of Private Judg- 
ment! Even Seckendorf thinks it right to affix a brand of 
disapprobation to such sentiments: — "Acria hac sunt, et 
quae approbationem non invenerunt." 

Page 235. 

The mimsters of Geneva, in their Declaration in answer to 
D'Alembert*s Article Geneve, in the Encyclopedie, said that 
they had for Jesus Christ **plus que due respect," 

Page 240. 

" Negative code of ChnsHanity,''* 
<* The greatest unity the Protestants have, is not in be- 
lieving} but in not believmg; in knowing rather what they 
are against thui what they are for; not so much in knowing^ 
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what they would hare, as in knowing what they would not 
have. But let these negative Religiora take heed they meet 
not with a negative Salvation."— .Afer^UM of WorcuUr*t 
Paper in his Conference imth Charles I, at Ragland, 

Page 343. 

Boxhomhii^ tha gvand&ther of the celebrated Marcus 
Zuerius^ was ako one of theae who gave up the Church for 
a wife, at the time of the Befonnation. ^'Lroraqu'il fut 
question (ss^s Baillet) de prendre une femme a la place de 
son Brcviaire, et de ae renore hommes de quality il se dit de 
la I^IaJson de Bozhonuv noblene connue dans le Bnd>ant."— 

Page 247. 

As the almost incredible g^rossneas of this scene at the Black 
Bear, might weM induce some suspicion as to my friend's fide- 
lity in d^cribing it, I think it right to extract the passage of 
HoBpinian from which he has ttjcen his account:^ — ** Tandem 
hinc inde rnuhis inter ipsos peimutatis sermonibus exaceiba- 
to utrinque animo Lutherus Carlostadium ut contra se pub- 
lic^ scribat, invitat Simul ex concitato isto animi fervore an- 
reum nummum extractum ex pera ipsi offert, inquiens, * En 
accipe, et quantum potes animose contra me dimica. Age, 
verd, vergas in me alacriter.* Quod etsi recusaret primum 
Caiiostadius, et rem cognitioni pix permittendam moneret 
ac peteret, tandem, cum urgeretur, hunc aureum nummum 
acceptiuimi sc respondit, eumque omnibus astantibus osten- 
dens, dixit < En, chari fratres, istud est ngnum et arrabo^ 
quod potestatem acceperim contra doctorem Lutherum 
scribendi. Rogo itaque vos, ut ejus rei testes esse velitis.* 
Cumque aureum munmiun marsupio suo recondidisset, Lu- 
thero manum in sponsionem pacts et susceptx contentionis 
porre»t, pro cujus confirmatione Lutherus ipsi vicissim haus- 
tum yini propinavit, adhortans e\}m, ne sibi parceret, sed 
quantd vehementius et animosius contra se ageret, tantd il- 
lum sibi chariorem futurum." Hist. Saeram, Pars jiUera, 
de prima origine Certaminis Sacrameniarii, 

Hospinian adds, ** Hacc te, Christiane lector, fuerunt infeli- 
cissimi istius Certaminis, quod ex pacto et sponsione suscep- 
tura, tot iam annis Ecclesiam gravissime exercuit, infausta 
auspicia." 

Page 255. 

The following is a specimen of the views of Zanchius on 

this head:—** Damus teptoboa tvecesm^tate pcccandi eoque et 

pereundi ex bacDei ocdinaSotf^ikii^ <:oc)8^xai^)^s«^kR.*^«a.«jsor 
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8tringi» ut neque aut lum peocare et perire/' — ** We grant 
that reprobates are constrained by a necessity of anning, and 
therefore, of perishing through this ordination of God, and 
that they are constnuned in such a manner as to be unable to 
do otherwise than sin and perish.'' 

Page 266. 
** A pnmaionfor julun changes/* 6fe. 

This was ^itirely on the prindple of the Socinians, of 
whose Catechism Mosheim si^rs^— *<It never obtained among 
them the authority of a public Confession or rule, of fiuth; 
and hence the Doctors of that sect were authorized to cor- 
rect and contradict it, or to iubstitute anoth A* form of doc- 
trine in its place." 

Accordingly, in a subsequent Edition of this Catechism 
published by CrelKus, SchUchtingivu^ and the Wifliowatii, 
•ome parts were altered, and others corrected. 

Page 270. 

<* Their Liturgie, (which began in the nonage reign of 
Edward VI. and, after some yew interruption, got stronger 
^Doting by an Act of Pariiament in Queen Elizabeth's day, 
and so was become almost of fourscore years' prescription, 
half as old as one of our g^nrndfathers) is decrieo, antiquated 
by the present Parliament^ contemned by the people, and 
succeeded by a new thing called a Directory of four or five 
years' unquiet standing, which already begins to lose credit 
with its fint acceptors.'' — Dr, Cariei's Mmvesy &c., 1649. 

Page 275. 

It would appear that Antinomianism still flourishes, to a 
frightful extent, in England. Robert Hall, in one of |us 
Sermons, says, <* While Antinomianism is making rapid 
strides through the land, and has already convulsed and dis- 
organized so many of our churches." A recent writer, too, 
in speaking of Dr. Hawkins, who, Uke the founder dT tlie 
English Antinomians, Dr. Crisp, belongs to the Church of 
England, says, *^ his books and converts have infected our 
churches as with a kind of pestilence, and are perverting 
the minds of multitudes within the pale of the establish- 
ment."— JSrtnes en Duaent. 

Few have laid open more powerfulhr than does the illus- 
trious Grotius tiie baleful working of the Cal^nisticdoc 
trine. His opponent, Rivetus, havmg complidned that there 
was no longer the means of providing fit and proper ministers 
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for the Consistoricfl, Grotius remarks, that in the Churehc* 
of former times, though there were not then so many rich 
people as among^ the followers of Rivetus, there was yet an 
abundant supply for all such purposes;— the doctrine of 
imputed justice having not yet chilled their hearts to charitj 
and gooa works: — ** Cur ergo ilia necessaria nunc minus 
suppetunt? Quia non docentur nunc ea de necessitate ac 
(hgnatione operum liberalitatis et misericords qux olim do- 
ceoantur. Justitia imputata frigus injecit et plebi ct plebii 
ducibus.*' — hi Bivet, Apohg, JJiacuts, Of the doctrine of 
Perseverance, Grotius truly says, « Nullum potuit in Chris- 
tianismum induct dogma pemicioaus quam hoc." He adds, 
'< None of the ancients taught this doctrine; none of them 
would have borne its being taught" — ^Hoc nemo veterum 
dociut; nemo docentem tuTmet.— in Animado.pro suis ad 
CassctndrumnoHs. By Beza it was held that David even when 
polluted vnih adultery and homicide, did not lose the Holy 
Spirit, nor the less continue to be a man after God's own 
heart: — << Non desiit tamen tunc temporis esse vir secundum 
cor Del" 

Page 286. 

J'ai voulu indiquer comment les croyances Protestantes 
ont dil dispar6itre toutes, et laisser la religion vacantes dans 

leurs contrees respectives J'ai la conscience intime 

d* avoir ecrit sans passion et je donne comme resultat certain^ 
d'apres mes recherches et mes mutations la disposition to- 
tale du Protestantisme. II n'y a r^ellement, plus de Luthe- 
riens ni de Calvinistes. il n'y a plus de ntystiques dans les 
rangs des Reformes; il ne s'y trouve mtoe plus de Sociniens; 
on n'y reconndit qu'une masse de sentimens confus com- 
poses de raisonnemens et de sensations indefinees. 

Page 289. 

** Roman Catholics (says Plowden) rejoice to find such 
honour done to their doctrine of submitting private to the 
Church's public interpretations of the Scriptures, when the 
Vigomian prelate (Hurd) puts St. Augustine's words to the 
Manichxans into the mouth of his deceased friend (Warbur- 
ton) to strike dumb and confound some modem free inter- 
preters of the Word — * Ye who believe what you will in the 
Gospel and disbelieve what you will, assiu*edly believe not 
the Gospel itself, but yourselves only.' " 

Page 291. 

Jn addition to the dvfiRculties thrown in the way of a clear 
understanding of the Sci^\Avvfcs V*^ VJsv^ vwi«ce^^l\Nfi« of 
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tianalators, by false punctuation, &<5. &c. are to be taken into 
account also such corruptions of the meaning of the text as 
may have arisen from design. Thus, in an edition printed in 
166, the verse in Acts vi. 3, referring to the choosing of 
Deacons, stands thus, "Wherefore brethren, look ye out 
among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom ye may appoint over this business," 
instead of " we may appoint," — ^an alteration, intended it is 
supposed, for the purpose of establishing the people*s power, 
not only in electing but also ordidning their ministers. A 
misrepresentation of the meaning of Scripture for a like 
covert purpose, occurs in the quarto Bible printed in Queen 
Anne's time, 1708, where the heading or contents prefixed 
to the 149tii Psalm run thus^ " The Prophet exhorteth to 
pndse God for his love to the Church and for that power 
which he hath g^ven to the Chiux^h to rule the consdenees of 
fnen" This innovation on the edition of 1614, (where the 
-heading is, " An exhortation to the Church to praise the 
ix)rd for his victoiy and conquest that he giveth his saints 
agsunst all man's power **) was supposed to have been intro- 
duced by tiie partisans of the Stuarts, for the purpose of 
sanctioning their arbitrary principles. 

Page 292. 

By no writer have the difficulties of expounding Scripture 
been set forth, with more alarming force, than by the great 
Jeremy Taylor himself, in the following passage of his Liberty 
of Prophesying: — "Since there are so many copies (of 
Scripture) with infinite valuations of reacHng; since a various 
interpunction, a parenthesis, a letter, an accent, may much 
alter the sense; since some places have divers literal senses, 
may have spiritual, mystical and allegorical meanings; since 
there are so many tropes, metonymies, ironies, hyperboles, 
proprieties and improprieties of language, whose understand- 
ing depends upon suob circumstances that it is almost im- 
possible to know the proper interpretation .... since there 
are some mysteries which, at the best advantage of expres- 
sion, are not easy to be apprehended, and whose explication, 
by reason of our imperfection, must needs be dark and some- 
tknes unintelligible; and, lastly, since these ordinaiy means 
of expounding Scripture, as searching the originals, con- 
ference of pb^es, parity of reason, afialogy of faith, are all 
dubious, uncertsun and very fimible, he that is the wisest and 
by consequence the Ukeliest to expound truest in all proba- 
bility of reason will be veiy far from confidence, because 
every ^ne of these, and many more> at^ lika «i \mbses^ ^Sk.- 
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grees of improbability and incertainty, all depreflSng on 
certainty of nndinsf out truth in such mysteries suid amidst «o 
many difUcydtiea, •-'Liberty of Prophesying aeei* 4k 

Yet tliis is the Book, so awfully beset with difficultiei^ 
which those ineffable blockheads of the Seccmd Reforma- 
tion, in Ireland, the * * s, * * s, &c, would throw open, 
by wholesale, to the indiscriminate perusal of the multitude! 

'* St August. Lib. de Hxres. numbereth ninety sevend 
heresies (so many Reformations were they) sprung up be- '* 
tween Chiist's time and his — L e. in about four centuries. So 
many more rose between St Aug^tine's days and Luther's— 
i. e. one hundred and eighty hereacs in fifteen hundred years. 
Betwixt Luther's apostacy from St Austin's rule and defec- 
tion from tlie Catholic Church in 1517 and the year 1595 
(which is but an interval of seventy-eight years) modem ] 
authors, Staphilus, Hosius, Prateolus aiKl others do reckon 
two hundred and seventy new sects, all Reformations of what 
was some days or some hours before.'' — Dr. Carter's Mh 
tives, £^c 

Page 293. 

The Protestant Episcopius was at least con^stent when, 
fVom his persuasion of the fallibility of all modem translations, 
he insisted that all sorts of persons, labourers, sailors, wo- 
men, &c., ought to learn Hebrew and Greek. 

" Obscurity in the meaning of Scripture" 

In speaking of what are called plain texts, which, as he 
alleges, all parties claim on their side, and much wonder 
that their adversaries can mistake their meaning, an acute 
sceptical writer says, "The plain texts, from St Austin's 
days, at least in tlie West, were all in favour of Predestina- 
tion, and upon tiiose plain texts the Articles of our Church 
and all other Protestant Churches were founded. It is true in 
Queen Elizabeth's time there were some few among the in- 
ferior Clergy for Free-Will; but then those 'incorrigible 
Free-will men,' as tiiey were called, were, by direction of 

the Bishop, sent to prison But since tlie Court in 

Charles the First's time helped to open the eyes of our 
divines, they, no longer blinded by their Articles^ cleai'ly see 
that all those plain texts are aU for Free-Will." 
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